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CAYENNE AND FRENCH GUIANA* 


On the 20th of February, 1854, the Cérés quitted Toulon for French 
Guiana, having on board five hundred convicts, with a guard of marines 
and the usual crew and officers. Several others were also bound to 
Cayenne as ngers on civil or military duty, and among the latter 
the author of the work before us—M. Armand Jusselain—who was so 
little enamoured of his mission as to designate himself ‘ one of the trans- 
ported to Cayenne.”’ The reputation of Cayenne for insalubrity is, in- 
deed, so notorious, that it is said of it, “ Guiana is for our race one vast 
infirmary, where the whole art of the medical man consists in putting off 
the death of the patient.” 

Yet is Cayenne not in a situation more prejudicial to health than 

Town or Demerara in British Guiana, both being alike situated 
on deltas; but our author, indeed, gives the preference, w both posi- 
tions are equally ill chosen in such a climate, to the m lis of French 
Guiana, the rivers at Demerara being more muddy and the shores lower 
and more marshy than at Cayenne. But, in other respects, what a dif- 
ference! The crews of a whole fleet of merchantmen are ever busy at 
Demerara, regardless of heat and malaria, in unloading their cargoes or 
embarking colonial produce. The streets are encumbered with a nume- 
rous population—English, Chinese, Coolies, Kroomen, Yolofs, and others. 
At Cayenne—a mere convict station—there is little or no animation. It 
is not, indeed, —? among such a description of persons—criminals 
and men persecuted for their political opinions—that an excessive degree 
of liveliness would be expected. The contrast between Cayenne and 
Demerara, M. Jusselain says, however, had the effect of humiliating his 
‘* national self-love,”—self-love being, we should have opined, one thing, 
love of his country another. 

On the 27th of March the Cérés passed the great and little “Con- 
nétables” rocks, as yet the dominion of sea-birds, and beyond which is a 
perfect archipelago, the island known as I’Ilet la Mére being a convict 
station. Vessels of heavy burden cannot go to Cayenne, but have to bring 
up at Kuru, one of the islands called the “Tles du Salut,” but better 
known as the “Iles du Diable.” Some five hundred unfortunates, all 
that remained of a batch of twelve or thirteen thousand persons sent out 
by the minister Choiseul in 1763 to colonise Guiana, took refuge on 
these latter islands, and baptised them from their salubrity, which, bad 
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2 Cayenne and French Guiana. ° 


as it is, is superior to that of the mainland, the “Iles du Salut.” One 
of these islands, still more especially known as the Ile du Diable, has 
been since given up to political exiles, who were provided with materials 
and tools to construct their own huts. The commandant of the islands 
observed to them, upon the occasion of this arrangement being entered 
into, that they now enjoyed the inexpressible advantages of putting into 
pues the different systems which are destined to ensure the future of _ 
umanity, and of being able to instal themselves at once in a social and 
democratic republic, even in a phalanstére, if they were more inclined to 
be Fourieristes.: Which shows that among the French themselves, whilst 
one man may sacrifice thousands of lives for the sake of an idea or an 
opinion, the mere upholding of such a thing by another man may be 
visited by banishment to distant regions where life is a perpetual struggle 
against death. M. Jusselain himself admits that the “ plaisanterie” was 
“de mauvais goit.’’ The number of political convicts at Ile Royale, as 
the island is also called, and the chief of the Iles du Salut, averages fifteen 
hundred. The island is traversed in the line of its width by a crenelated 
wall, destined to protect the guardians from inroads on the part of the 
ed!* The system pursued towards these unfortunate convicts, M. 
dJusselain observes, is not only totally opposed to their amelioration, but 
also to the colonisation of the country, as England did with its convicts 
in Australia, 

Attempts have been made to found what are designated as penal or 
penitentiary settlements on the mainland. Among these, one called the 
“ Montagne d’Argent,” was found to be “ insusceptible of development ;” 
another, on the river Oyapock, was abandoned to the black convicts, on 
account of its insalubrity ; a third was attempted in M. Jusselain’s time 
with equally bad success. 

A small steam-boat—the Oyapock—conveys the passengers from the 
Iles du Salut to Cayeune, a navigation which lasts five hours. The town 
itself is built in a charming situation, at the extremity of a little cape, 
having on one side the open sea, on the other the deep bay which serves 
as a roadstead. The houses are masked in front by warehouses and 
buildings belonging to the imperial navy ; and a vast barrack, one of the 
finest buildings of the colony, stands on an upland, in which it is em- 
bedded amid palm-trees. M. Jusselain admits, with much naiveté, that, 
as a soldier, he must admit that the sight of any other building would, 
on his first touching the mainland, have been more agreeable. 

The landing is effected at a little stone jetty with a lighthouse at its 
extremity, and a various-coloured crowd always assembles to welcome - 
new arrivals. The first aspect of things, as the town is approached, is 
not, however, inspiriting. The streets sloping towards the sea are so 
narrow that the houses seem almost to meet ; but beyond this is a spacious 





* The convicts, being ten to one on the island, could, in fact, any day annihi- 
late their guardians with merely their tools. The latter live, consequently, in a 
state.of great trepidation, and this was particularly the case with the soldiers 
stationed on guard at night in lonely of the island, and to whom the wind, 
the movement of the sea, or the cry of a bird, was often a source of terror. It is 
related that one of these sentinels, having fallen asleep, was suddenly awoke b 
the sound of footsteps. In his fright he fired his musket, and shot a man dead. It 
was the corporal of the guard coming to relieve him. 
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“place,” with wide and open streets and gardens, constituting another 
quarter of the town. The “ place,” which also serves as an esplanade or 
parade-ground, is decorated with some two or three hundred lofty palm- 
trees. A sparse at the foot of this green colonnade seems to 
invite to repose ; here the stranger at once meets with one of the sad 
drawbacks to enjo t in tropical countries. This verdant carpet is 
tenanted by myriads of insects—black scorpions, poisonous spiders, and 
ants—that cover the body with painful bites. Clouds of yon wnt and 
sand-flies dance in the shade, and the sheaths of the palm-fronds are 
every now and then detached, and fall down, to the imminent danger of 
any one below. When the soldiers are drilled, which is always at a very 
early hour of the morning, gaps occasionally occur in forming a line, or 
even in the side of a square, by the men coming in contact with a colony 
of those formidable South American ants. It was from these insects and 
from sand-flies that the wrecked of the David Dunbar suffered so much 
on their desolate island. At night-time, also, when the silver tops of the 

lm-trees rustle in the sea breeze, myriads of magic flies hold their 
joyous jubilee, dazzling the eye with perplexing brightness. This is not 
noticed by M. Jusselain, who is not “ trés fort’ in matters of natural 
history, but it is in Dr. Dalton’s admftrable “ History of British Guiana,” 
of which we have availed ourselves to fill up the local descriptions of the 
French déporté when incomplete, and to correct his details when they are 
erroneous. 

There is an infinite charm, upon arriving in a new country, to start on 
an expedition of discovery, leaving it to chance what may turn up. 
Cayenne itself, however, presents but little to explore. The town is 
emall, and, the houses being built of wood, past ages have left no remi- 
niscences behind them. There is a so-called cathedral, with a steeple 
like a magnified dovecote, and a sanctuary of justice of most humble 
aspect. As to the private houses, or cases, they are, with a few excep- 
tions, nothing but a congeries of huts. On one side of the “place” of 
palms is a spacious bazaar or store, where, as usual in colonies, every- 
thing may be procured, from a satin dress to a game of loto ora pound of 
salt cod. The social state, so warmly advocated by About in “Le 
Progrés,” is here, indeed, in full force; a man of birth may be engaged 
in * commercial” pursuits, as the French call shop-keeping, without 
thereby derogating from his social position. You meet your tailor in the 
evening at the governor’s house, with straw-kid gloves on his hands. 
On another side of the “ place” is the hospital—a spacious building, with 
a yard and trees, but with sad associations, for no end of the young and 
old have perished there within the last few years. 

Cayenne had once a brief period of prosperity and animation. M. Jus- 
selain attributes the sad change which has come over the country to the 
emancipation of the blacks, to evil legislation in regard to sugar, and to 
the falling off in the produce of cloves, one of the chief resources of the 
colony. But it is evident that to these must be added a want of mer- 
cantile and colonial enterprise on the part of the tenants, aggravated by 
the insalubrity of the climate and the disinclination of the French to ex- 
patriation. 

All the rural establishments have, indeed, been abandoned, as if the 
inhabitants had been driven away by some great catastrophe. In 
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Cayenne itself the houses, whose external walls still remain standing, are 
ing into ruin within. Game, fish, and vegetables are no longer 
t into the market by the Indians, or by the negroes settled in the 
interior. People live, now-a-days, upon preserved meats and salt fish, 
just as if they were on board ship; and were it not for the provisions 
shipped from the United States and from France, starvation would stare 
them in the face. 4s it is, the administration has often been obliged .to 
distribute soldiers’ rations among the employés, to prevent their dying of 
want; and this when the forests teem with game, the rivers are full of 
_ to the great satisfaction of the alligators, and the soil is both fertile 
uctive. ' 
is state of things has a fatal influence upon the health of the in- 
habitants, especially the females. Almost all the young women have a 
pale chlorotic temperament. The climate, as well as bad food, has, 
owever, no doubt, a good deal to do with this. “ Transportation,” 
M. Jusselain declares, “alone keeps up life and movement in Guiana, 
and there is reason to believe that, were it to cease, and things were to 
follow the usual course, there would remain, after a certain time, on these 
fine shores nothing but ruined houses and unfortunate qi mgr 
Add to this the yellow fever, whiclfhad not appeared in the colony since 
1804, made its fell descent in 1850 and 1855, and carried off innu- 
merable victims—the Creoles suffering the least. ; 

In consequence of the state of distress to which the colony was re- 
duced, the intercourse of the inhabitants was, at the time of M. Jusse- 
lain’s residence there, limited to simple visits of ceremony. There was, 
indeed, only one resource in Cayenne, and that was in the occasional 
réunions held at the governor’s house. This, like the rest, is built of 
wood, and had originally belonged to the Jesuits, who were expelled in 
1762. But even this sole break in the monotonous life of the Cayennese 
is encumbered, with troubles. The antipathies of colour exist here as 
well as elsewhere. Some enlightened governors have attempted to set 
such aside, but always unsuccessfully. Where people of colour are ad- 
mitted, there the whites will not go, and the philanthropist is left to 
meditate in empty rooms upon his pet theory of a fusion of races. This 
is curious, because, if the antipathy was private as well as public, there 
would be no mixed races at all. M. Jusselain himself relates an instance 
of a French lieutenant who married a half-caste. She was very beauti- 
ful, had dark hair, good features, a pleasant smile, the complexion of the 
camellia, was very graceful and intelligent, and had been educated in 
France ; yet this young lady’s mother was a hideous mulatto, and while 
one of her children was as fair as herself, another, a little boy, was as 
dark as his grandmamma. Hence what are called “ Creole” prejudices 
in Guiana. The whites born in the country, which is the sense in which 
M. Jusselain uses the word Creole, hold the half-castes in horror, both 
from the reappearance of the dark colour, and from the habits of people 
of mixed blood. Madame G., the lady above alluded to, was the belle of 
Cayenne, yet she had sisters, we are told, with mannets to make a sailor 
blush. Hence it was that it became impossible for the Creoles to admit 
such persons into the society of their wives and children. , 

A stranger is struck, on arriving at Cayenne, by the number of monkeys 
and parrots of different kinds, which are kept tame in the houses, by the 
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Cayenne and French Guiana. 5 


number of beautiful sun-birds, ogee y Bet and roseate ibises that 
frequent the streets and gardens, and by the “hideous black crows,” 
which, M. Jusselain says, resemble little vultures. ‘They are, in fact, 
black square-tailed vultures (Cathartes vel Vultur jota of Cuvier). On 
one occasion, M. Jusselain and a friend shot a jaguar in ad build- 
ing in the precincts of the town ; and on another, a troop of maroon or 
wild pigs traversed the town in its whole len These were, no doubt, 
ri, which rove about in } droves; but there are also two kinds 
of wild boar in the country, the bakkir and pingo, which live in the 
mountains, as also the water-hog, in the neighbourhood of rivers. 

The governor of French Guiana had, at the time of M. Jusselain’s 
residence there, conceived the idea of adding another to the many previous 
attempts and failures made to found settlements on the mainland, by 
inaugurating an establishment on a river called Comté. Captain B. and 
M. Jusselain were selected to superintend the clearing of the ground and 
the construction of huts. A start was effected in a canoe propelled with 
paddles, after the fashion of the country, by ten negroes. 

The first part of the journey lay along what is called the river of Tour 
de I’Ile, but which is in reality aly one of the more sluggish streams of 
the delta imbedded in a dense fringe of mangroves. One or two families 
of Indians had, however, established themselves on this slimy and foetid 
canal for the purpose of fishing. They dwelt in huts raised on piles 
above the ground, to be beyond the reach of miasma and mosquitoes. 
Towards evening the alligators, or caymans, ranged their heads along the 
shore like a chaplet of beads, and as soon as the natives had taken to 
their platforms, they came out of the water to feast upon the offal and 
refuse of the day’s ashing. 

It was impossible to at at night. The songs of the boatmen, the 
clouds of mosquitoes, and the odour of putrid fish, as also of the negroes 
and their dogs, put rest out of the question. At length they issued forth 
from this pestiferous cloaca into the river Oyac, which itself receives, a 
little higher up, the Orapu and Comté rivers. The Oyac is a goodly 
river about a hundred yards in width, and its waters are clear and pure. 
Its banks are covered with wood. At one spot a little clearance had been 
effected, and a wooden steeple rose amidst five or six huts. This was 
Roura, which in some geographical works is designated as the capital of 
French Guiana. Everything done by our excellent neighbours, from the 
kitchen to colonisation, has, however, something sonorous about it. 
These five or six huts, according to M. Jusselain, comprised the “ loge- 
ment du Commandant de Quartier,” the presbytery, the’ gendarmerie, 
and their brigadier, besides homes for some forty ne and for their 
skinny poultry. The worthy priest entertained the travellers, and the 
prefect and receiver- 1, in the person of the commandant of the 
quarter, and the general of division and adjutant-general, in the person 
of the brigadier of gendarmerie, were invited to the banquet. The 
navigation of the river above this sad attempt at colonisation is described 
as charming. The waters were transparent, and the canoe was sheltered 
from the powerful rays of the sun by the overhanging foliage. Other 
clearances were passed, with huts, orchards of tropical fruits, and planta- 
tions of cloves, but all now deserted. One of these, which belonged to 
the Jesuits, was at the junction of the Orapu and the Comté rivers. 
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There were also occasional huts of negroes to be seen alongside the 
river banks, the inhabitants of which are decimated by fevers, want, and 
leprosy. Yet, such is the well-known disposition of the freed negro, that 
he will rather perish as an idle squatter, without clothes and food, 
than work. Hence it is that the population of French Guiana is always 
on the decline. France has possessed this country ever since 1604 ; and 
in 1857 it contained only 25,561 inhabitants, comprising the garrison, 
the administration, and 4121 convicts. English Guiana, on the other 
hand, which has only been held since 1803, contains some 131,000 in- 
habitants. 

The basin of the rivers Oyac and its tributaries, the Comté and the 
Orapu, comprised at the same epoch (1857) only 1739 inhabitants, and 
yet it was the best populated district in all French Guiana. Hence it 
was that, notwithstanding the beauty of the landscape, the magnificence 
of the virgin forests, and the variety of aspect presented by the naviga- 
tion of these rivers, our travellers admit that the immense solitude and 
unbroken silence were provocative of gloom, and finished by becoming 
quite appalling. Nor do they seem, like almost all british travellers, to 
have had an eye for animated nature, either in a point of view of curiosity 
or of sport. Only on one occasion was the navigation enlivened by the 
chase of a small antelope, which the boatmen called Cariacou. This 
animal, of a light brown colour, with white spots, was evidently the Cervus 
humilis, which Dr. Dalton says the Indians call Wirrebourricin. Close 
by where this little incident occurred, was another deserted establishment, 
called ‘* Power,’’ and therefore we should suppose, although’ it is not 
stated so, once the seat of some unfortunate British colonist. The ruins 
are very extensive; vast fields were under cultivation, and there were 
plantations of sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, oranges, and other tropical fruits 
and spices. A steam-engine still lay under shelter of one of the out- 
houses ; it is said that in 1840 some twenty-five or thirty were employed 
in the colony, But at that time the exportations presented a grand total 
of four millions of frances, while in 1857, when M. Jusselain left it, they 
did not amount to one million. This, when the same year the exporta- 
tions from British Guiana amounted to thirty-three millions of franes ! 

When at length the canoe arrived at Cacao, the destination of our 
emigrants on the river Comté, about a dozen persous only came down to 
the bank to welcome them. Among these was the surgeon of the esta- 
blishment, who had his head wrapped in wet towels, while his pale 
swollen face bore traces of severe suffering. 

** Well, doctor,” said Captain R., ‘* you do not appear to be over well.” 

‘Very ill, very ill indeed,” was the gloomy response. “It is a beast 
of a country.” 

Climbing up the embankment, they reached the clearing, which was 
some thirty feet above the river-bed, and on which five or six huts had as 
yet only been erected. There were not indeed at that time in the peni- 
tentiary more than a couple of liberated convicts, with about thirty 
soldiers and a few negroes recruited from the environs. The huts were 
of corrugated iron, the worst possible material for such a climate, and 
they became perfect furnaces when the sun shone upon them—this, 
when wood (a much better material as a slow conductor of heat) not only 
abounds, but covers the couutry. 
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About midnight, M. Jusselain was awoke by something disturbing his 
mosquito-net. He awaited a few minutes in the trepidation natural to 
a man who is disturbed in a profound sleep and finds himself in utter 
darkness, and again the mosquito-net was shaken. This time he got up 
and lit a candle; but he could find nothing in the room,’so he went to 
bed again; but in a short time he became conscious that something was 
rushing against the mosquito-net again, and he once more got up and 
lit the candle, carrying his researches into every hole and corner, but in 
vain. At length, ‘weatied with the futile hunt, he blew out the candle, 
pulled the clothes over his head, and went to sleep. When next morn- 
ing he rose to dress himseli, he was surprised to find that his strength 
had left him, and that his limbs refused to do their usual office. It re- 
quired an effort even to throw off the clothes, and what was his astonish- 
ment on perceiving that they were inundated with blood ! The surgeon 
was sent for. He merely laughed. 

‘“ Ah! ah!” he sand, * you “have been sucked by the vampires.” 

** What do you say, doctor, by vampires ?” 

“Yes, by vampires. They are small bats in this country. They mag- 
netise the part which they are going to operate upon—gener rally the foot 
or hand—by a rapid movement of the wings, make an incision with their 
incisive teeth with as much neatness as I should with a lancet, and then 
introduce their muzzles, which nature has kindly provided with a sucker 
to that effect, into the wound.”’ 

* Well, let us see where they have bled me.” 

It was from the feet, and the doctor intimated that precautions must 
be taken next night, or they would come back so long as a drop of blood 
remained in his body. Needless to say, that next night he slept ina 
ham:nock, the only bed adapted for such countries. The bats, it appeared, 
did not limit themselves to bleeding human beings; the very fowls that 
had been brought from Cayenne were found to lose flesh, and walk un- 
steadily and dia till the cause was detected, when they were protected 
from the night visits of the vampires. The bats here alluded to were not 
true vampires (JAyllostoma spectrum), they being the largest of the bats 
of Guiana, and measuring two or more feet across the wings. Dr. Dalton 
remarks tliat several smaller kinds of bats are well known to suck the 
blood of persons asleep; and he adds, “so delicately is the operation per- 
formed, that the victim is generally unconscious of it, until, on awakin 
yn the morning, he finds the sheets discoloured with blood. ” The smaller 
species, he also s: ays, are in the habit of thus bleeding birds and animals. 

As the penitentiary establishment developed itself under the super- 
intendence of Captain R. and of M. Jusselain, all their time became oc- 
cupied with details ; but at first they had many opportunities for making 
excursions in the neighbourhood. There were two other deserted esta- 
blishments on the river besides that of Mr. Power, one called Davaux, the 
other Fleury, no doubt after the names of their former proprietors. “ The 
spectacle of these ruins in the midst of these vast solitudes,” says M. 
Jusselain, “ gave rise to the same impressions that one feels on visiting 
Here man had suecumbed in his struggle against 
The latter, being victorious, had claimed its rights, and was 
burying the labours of humanity in its own rich canopy of verdure.” It 
was, indeed, a grievous thing to contemplate, and did not help to inspirit 
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those who were engaged in founding a new colony in so fatal a climate. 
Happily all their excursions were not to such lugubrious spots. One of 
the most agreeable was to the ‘ Sauts,” as certain rapids higher up the 
river were designated. Here it was a source of amusement to see the 
natives guide their frail canoes through the rapids with as much skill as 
audacity, and it was seldom that an accident happened, although the 
spectator involuntarily held his breath till the little bark and its tenants 
were safe out of the vortex. 

An old negro lived with his family near the “ Sauts,” who became the 
almost constant companion and adviser of M. Jusselain. It is a well- 
known habit among negroes to give the names of celebrated men, mytho- 
logical personages, and heroes of romance, to their children. Nowhere, 
also, are so many Caesars to be met with, who are as timid as hares, 
Ciceros who stutter, and Narcissuses who are repulsively ugly. Our 
negro of the rapids was named Telemachus, his wife Virginia, his son 
Eudorus, and his daughter Cymodocea. 

Telemachus, or rather Télémaque, although some seventy years of age, 
was tall and vigorous. Dysentery, ague, yellow fever, and leprosy had 
left him unscathed, and his white hair and beard gave a venerable appear- 
ance to his face, which was as black as ebony. Like all his race, he lived 
in the open air. During the day the huts are abandoned, and any one 
who likes may go in, and yet robbery is unknown. At night they gather 
together round a little fire, and M. Jusselain says some people argue that 
negroes have as many ideas as white men; but if so, he says, they do not 
communicate them to one another, for they remain for hours together 
without speaking a word. They have, however, their evenings of festivity, 
when they peel and grind the roots of the cassava by the sound of a drum, 
or with the aid of songs and choruses. They make, Dr. Dalton says, an 
excellent bread of the flour called manioc in the West Indies, couac in 
French Guiana. M. Jusselain, however, says he never could accustom 
himself to this insipid food. They also make a fermented liquor from a 
decoction of cassava bread, which Dr. Dalton calls paiwori, or piwarri, 
large lumps of the bread being chewed by the women to increase the 
fermentation. 

It was by the good will of this veteran of the forests that M. Jusselain 
was enabled to make excursions into the interior of these boundless ex- 
panses, and which could not have been accomplished otherwise without 
peril from wild beasts and snakes, and the still greater danger of being 
irrevocably lost. 

The forests of French Guiana differ somewhat in aspect from those 
on the Amazons, as described in Mr. Bates’s admirable work, “ The 
Naturalist on the Amazons.” There each plant and tree seems to be 
striving to outvie its fellow, struggling towards light and air—branch, 
and leaf, and stem—regardless of its neighbours. Parasitic plants are 
seen fastening with firm | grip on others, making use of them with reckless 
indifference as instruments for their own advancement. One of these 
climbers is so destructive as to be called the Sipo Matador, or the 
“ Murderer Liane.” In parts of the primeval forest, however, the trees 
are wider apart, there are fewer climbers and parasites, less shrubby 
growth and underwood below, and the ground is carpeted with lyco 
diums, or in places encumbered with dead leaves, vegetable débris, beans, 
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and other fruits, especially the capsules of the sapucaya, scattered about, 
and eaten by wild animals. Forests of this description extend about three 
hundred miles southward and eastward of Para. 

“ Imagine,” says M. Jusselain, writing of the forests of Guiana, “ an 
innumerable army of gigantic trunks, tall and slim as the masts of a ship, 
rising a hundred feet upwards, and stretching on all sides as far as the 
eye could reach. You walk for days, and you still meet the same trees, 
so precisely the counterparts of those you have passed, that you cannot 
say that you have made a step forward, or if you have turned in a circle. 
Above your head, at an enormous height, is a dome of verdure that never 
fades, and which no ray of the sun can pierce ; under the feet, a soil de- 
nuded of vegetation, and as level as the avenue of a park: such is the 
real virgin forest, which in French Guiana is called the ‘ Great Forest.’ 
This, with the exception of the character of the trees, resembles the date 
or palm forests of the Euphrates, where no impediments occur to progress 
between the trunks, there being little or no ground vegetation, and the 
soil as level as a plain can be.” . 

Well might M. Jusselain regret, when wandering through these vast 
forests, guided by Télémaque, that his education in matters of natural 
history had been so neglected. ‘“ Ah!” he said to himself, “if, instead 
of stupifying myself at college over so many old books in the dead 
languages, | had only been taught to read in that book, ever youthful, of 
an author that never dies!” These regrets lead to a well-justified digres- 
sion on the injustice done to the youth of the day in not adding instruc- 
tion in natural history to that in Greek and Latin—an injustice which, 
with the want of familiarity with modern languages, the grown-up man 
is left to regret all his life, without scarcely a step being taken to remove 
it. A head-master, both in France and England, is appointed solely for 
his classical attainments, and he neither teaches nor encourages the study 
of what he himself does not understand. Except at the Messrs. Bryces, 
at Belfast, we never saw natural history made a part of education. 
Girls sometimes, indeed, receive a more practical education in this country 
than boys. 

Hence it was that M. Jusselain and his compatriots had to depend upon 
the old negro for the ** names’”’ of the infinite varieties of forms of animal 
life—beasts, birds, and insects—that pullulate in these vast forests ; and 
they were even indebted to the same veteran of the solitudes for pointing 
out to them such trees as furnished the best timber. An educated man 
like Dr. Dalton could, indeed, as Humboldt, Spix and Martius, and Bates 
did in other regions, see things in these primeval forests of Guiana that 
were invisible to the eyes of Captain R. and M. Jusselain.* 

Far different, says the English naturalist, to the barren savannahs are 
the magnificent forests which present to the eye an unfading garment of 
green, varying in tint from the darkest and lightest hue. Here are to 
be seen majestic trees, larger and statelier than the oak ; here entwine in 
voluptuous negligence numerous pliant vines, interlacing and encircling 
the larger trees, and named by the colonists bush-ropes; here flourish 
the varieties of the broad-leaved palms, the numerous native fruit-trees, 
and a host of others possessing medicinal and other valuable properties ; 





* See also Mr. Maury’s excellent work, “ Histoire des Foréts.” 
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whilst minute mosses, innumerable lichens, and a variety of ferns and 
parasitic plants crowd together in social luxuriance ; orchideous plants in 
amazing numbers, perched on the gigantic and forked branches ef trees, 
seeking only for a resting-place, appear to inhale from the air alone 
(though so densely crowded by inhabitants) the pabulum which supports 
their capricious and singular existence. 

The whole earth is lite, the very air is life, and the foot of man can 
scarcely tread upon an inch of ground in this magazine of Nature's 
wonders without crushing some graceful plant or beauteous flower, so 
densely is it inhabited, so united, peaceful, and thriving are its denizens. 
The very beams of the bright sun are excluded from these secret haunts. 
Its rays glance only on the fanciful and glistening leaves, which form a 
veil or mantle to the treasures they conceal. How true and beautiful 
again is the language of Humboldt! For not alone were trees, and shrubs, 
aud plants glorying in existence; the forest, still and silent as the 
grave, seemed a city for the reception of all things living, save man. 
Yet amid this apparent silence, should one listen attentively, he hears a 
stifled sound, a continued murmur, a hum of insects, that fill the lower 
strata of the air. Nothing is more adapted to excite in man a sentiment 
of the extent and power of organic life. 

Myriads of insects crawl on the ground, and flutter round the plants, 
scorched by the sun’s heat. A confused noise issues from every bush, 
from the decayed trunks of trees, the fissures of the rocks, and from the 
ground, which is undermined by lizards, millipedes, and blind-worms. It 
is a voice proclaiming to us that all nature breathes, that under a thousand 
different forms life is diffused—in the cracked and dusty soil as in the 
bosom of the waters, and in the air that circulates around us. 

Timber-trees in every variety, fruit-trees in astonishing profusion, 
medicinal plants of singular efficacy, shrubs and flower-plants in inex- 
haustible numbers, are found within these fruitful forests, in whose 
branches nestle a world of birds. The shrill scream of the parrot at 
morning and evening rends the air, while plaintive and slow strains may 
be heard at times from the maam and the powie. The rich plumage of 
the numerous bird tribes, and their peculiar and varied notes, form 
a marked contrast to the mute but grand assemblage of living plants. 
The magnitude and grandeur of these vast forests are almost incredible, 
save to eye-witnesses. The Indian, the melancholy lord of the soil, alone 
appreciates their gorgeous beauty and soothing solitudes. 

Animals and birds did not fail to visit a clearance which was itself on 
the verge of the primeval forest. Among these, the most common were 
the toucans, which, with their enormous bills and stupid gait, were the 
subject of infinite amusement to the exiles. Their plumage presented a 
brilliant coutrast to the green of the trees; but their flesh, which was 
dry, dark-coloured, and insipid, presented but a meagre resource for the 
table. After the toucans, parrots were most common. By boiling these 
for a long time they made, we are told, an excellent soup, and a salmi 
which was pronounced to he admirable. As to the more noble aras, they 
were only seen by couples, winging their way at great heights. Tapirs 
and peccari, or paquiras, seldom came near the settlement; but, when 
procurable, constituted a real addition to their scanty culinary resources. 
The beasts and birds, strange to say, which came rash y into the clearance, 
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were the only game that they killed themselves. When they went out 
shooting in the forest, they always came home with empty bags. Télé- 
maque alone would go out by himself, and bring home an agouti or 
acouri—the hare of the country—or a labba or paca, the glory of the 
Guiana sportsman. It is curious there is no mention made of the water- 
hog, or cavia, which is so common in British Guiana. 

It is possible to walk, it has been observed, under the shade of the 
primeval forest without inconvenience; but it is not so on the forest 
skirts, where the shrubby and scrubby vegetation is so dense that pro- 

can only be made axe in hand. Such spots also abound in reptiles, 
more particularly venomous snakes and wasps; the latter of which, if 
disturbed, will soon drive the intruder away, be he man, or horse, or 
dog. They are of a size, too, and in such numbers as to constitute irre- 
sistible enemies. 

During the first summer of the settlement at Cacao, the little steamer 
Oyapock came up the river, having on board the governor of French 
Guiana, who changed the name of the, place to Sainte Marie, and said 


_he would at once send a hundred liberated convicts to assist in the con- 


structions. As it has been since satisfactorily attested that no European 
can long stand so pestilential a climate, and the station has trom 
abandoned, like all that have preceded it on the river Comté, M. 
Jusselain asks, pertinently enough, if it was considerate or even fair 
to send first of all soldiers, then men who had completed their term of 
punishment, and lastly convicts themselves, to so fatal a penitentiary ! 
The veto of nature lay, indeed, upon the country; every one knew, 
after a few months’ residence in the place, that it was impossible to live 
there. But it was not for soldiers to anticipate the future; all that they 
had to do was to obey orders cheerfully, as if they were perpetually in 
the presence of the enemy. The governor and his suite were accord- 
ingly feasted upon parrot soup and “ salmi aux perroquets,” which the 
got over without pulling very wry faces; “ toucans a la purée d’iguanes” 
were, however, still less appreciated ; and when it came to the rdti, they 
all unanimously declared that they would not partake of the ‘“ petit 
négre.” The said little negro was a monkey, which had been shot the 
previous day, and with its arms over its breast and its tail removed, it 
certainly did resemble very much a delicate young negro. But, as 
M. Jusselain remarks, one soon learns to appreciate, when dwelling in a 
primevai forest, things that are not to be found in the “ cuisinidre 
bourgeoise,’’ and monkey to a starving man is as good game as any other, 
Not only did they eat monkeys, but also sloths, tiger-cats, and “ tama 
noirs,” by which, we suppose, the ant-eater (Myrmecophaga tamandua) 
is meant. Fried snakes, of non-venomous repute, also figured at table. 
The convicts called them hedge-eels, to take off from the repulsiveness of 
associations. ‘These boas were seldom more than seventeen feet in length, 
so one of them was sufficient for a good dish; but Télémaque called 
them juveniles, and said that the ordinary length of an adult was thirty 
feet. One of the latter came down from a tree one day, and had the 
impudence to wrap a representative of order and civilisation—a gendarme 
—sword, cocked-hat, epaulettes, and brandenbourgs, all together in its 
folds, as quick as with the lasso of a Mexican. Luckily, the gendarme was 
enabled with almost superhuman efforts to get at his sword, and to extri- 
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cate himself from this very rude embrace; but he suffered for a long 


time after from the compression to which he had been subjected. 

The morning after the arrival of the governor, M. Jusselain awoke 
with a feeling as if his head were braced with iron. His mind felt con- 
fused, and his body was shaking with irresistible violence. The doctor 
was sent for. 

“It is only the fever,” said he. ‘ It generally comes on within fifteen 
or twenty days ; you were in arrears, and the attack will, therefore, be 
all the more severe. You must pay your debt to the Comté.” 

The chills were, as usual, succeeded by the hot stage; large doses of 
quinine were exhibited, and, thanks to a good constitution, the patient re- 
covered in a fortnight. These attacks of ague, to which every one was 
subjected, were sometimes of a pernicious character, and the patients were 
carried off on a third access, or fit. They are, indeed, with what the author 
designates as “ tropical anemia” and dysentery, the true plagues of the 
country. Yellow fever is only an occasional visitant. The most vigorous 
European wanes away, with a prolonged residence in Guiana, from the 
effects of climate alone. His complexion becomes sickly pale, his gums 
and lips lose all colour, his limbs perish, whilst his abdomen assumes an 
unusual development. The most robust give way before this privation of 
blood (anemia), and sink after a few years into the grave, 

One morning, the “‘ maréchal des logis” of the gendarmerie brought 
word that one of the convicts—Chevalier by name—was missing, on 
calling over the roll. Active researches were at once instituted. A 
number of gendarmes were deputed to explore all the paths leading from 
the settlement into the forest, and especially along the banks of the river. 
But no indications were obtained of the missing man, Under these cir- 
cumstances, M. Jusselain thought he would send for his old adviser—the 
negro Télémaque. He came at once, and was informed of what had 
happened, and of the fruitless researches of the gendarmerie. The idea 
of succeeding where these important functionaries had failed, tickled the 
fancy of the old black amazingly, and he started off, promising to return 
before night set in. Nor did he fail to keep his promise. He came 
back, but rather late, probably to enjoy his triumph all the more, as it 
was the time for the gendarmerie to send in their usual report of failure. 

“Commandant,” he said, in his negro jargon, “1 know where the 
missing man is; he is at the bottom of the river.” 

He then went on to explain, that the first thing he had done in the 
morning was to describe a semicircle round the settlement, starting from 
the river banks on one side, and coming back to them on the other. By 
this plan he must inevitably intercept the trace of the fugitive, nor did 
he fail in so doing. 

“There were four,” he said, at the departure, “ but three only returned 
to the camp. I discovered their retrograde traces at another point. I 
followed the outgoing traces as far as Fleury, where they took possession 
ofacanoe. I knew that they must have gone up the river, because, if 
they had intended going down, they would have taken to the river at 
Power or Davaux, so as not to have to pass in front of Sainte Marie. I 
knew also that they would not have been able to get through the rapids 
by night, so I took a canoe and carefully examined the banks as I pro- 
ceeded upwards. At last, near the rapids, I saw some twigs on the bank 
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that had been recently broken. There was no mistake about it: no signs 
of a boat, but the heavy steps of wet men in the mud; they had been 
upset in the rapids, and had reached the shore at that point.” 

An old negress, called Mother Solomon, and her son Réné, lived close 
by. Télémaque thought that they might have seen the fugitives ; but he 
knew also that if they had taken refuge in her hut, they would bind her 
to secresy by the most fearful threats; so addressing her as if he was the 
bearer of news, he said: 

“ Mother Solomon, you can be at your ease now; the men who came 
here the other night have all been arrested.” 

The old woman trembled visibly. 

“ You must have been terribly frightened,’’ continued Télémaque, in a 
tone of indifference. 

“Don’t talk to me about it,” said the old woman. 

But after a little further conversation she became more communica- 
tive, and described three men as having come to her hut to dry their 
clothes, they having been upset in the rapids. bees in the further 
prosecution of his researches, had found a shoe buried deep in the mud 
of the river banks. He brought it with him for the inspection of the 
commandant. It was inscribed number 2201, and that number signalised 
on the books of the colony a man of the name of Sauton. The supposed 
culprit was accordingly sent for, and when he saw the detecting evidence 
of his guilt in the hands of his superior officer, he hastened to explain 
away the circumstance. He had given, he said, a pair of shoes to a cer- 
tain Lanet, who was preparing an evasion with three of his comrades, 
Archenault, a man of great strength and ferocity, whom the other con- 
victs at once disliked and dreaded, Vermot, and the unfortunate Cheva- 
lier. It appeared from subsequent inquiries that, precisely as Télé- 
maque had reported, they had taken possession of a canoe at Fleury, 
but, arrived at the rapids, they could not force their way through them, 
whereupon Chevalier, the most timid of the party, proposed that they 
should return to the settlement. 

‘Coward !” Archenault exclaimed, as he rose up; and, striking Che- 
valier with the handle of his paddle, the latter fell over on the side of the 
canoe, which filled and went down. The three survivors saved them- 
selves by swimming; but Chevalier, being insensible, was drowned. 
Vermot and Lanet were ultimately condemned by court-martial to per- 
petual labour, and Archenault to be executed, a sentence which he anti- 
cipated by strangling himself in prison. 

The impressions derived from external objects are frequently modified 
by the state of body or mind. The same fine morning which may be 
hailed with delight by a sound body and a happy frame of mind, may 
appear cold and unattractive when the body is suffering or the mind is 
borne down by care or grief. So it was with the exiles of Guiana; their 
frames worn by fever, their minds worried with doubts and apprehensions, 
to which were superadded—that which is so intolerable to a Frenchman 
—comparative isolation and banishment from home, it is no wonder that 
ws came to look upon the grand primeval forests with a sensation of 

\orror. 

M. Jusselain after a time obtained permission to exchange for a brief 

space their hot and malarious atmosphere, which weighed so much upon 
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his spirits, for the more open breezes of Cayenne and a somewhat léss 
exceptional society. The mere sight of women and children, when for 
months he had seen nothing but men—and such men !—was indeed, he 
describes, a source of inexpressible joy. The postal service to French 
Guiana is performed by the English packets plying between South- 
ampton and St. Thomas, whenee another boat conveys the mail to 
Demerara. Once a month a French steamer, the Rapide, went from 
Cayenne to the latter place to fetch the despatches. M. Jusselain had 
been recommended change of air, so he says he took advautage of this 
monthly communication to go and breathe the oxygen and azote of an 
English country. They seem, however, to have been rather chlorine or 
sulphuretted hydrogen to a constitution irritated by fever and exile. The 
contrast of Demerara, all life and bustle, all commercial enterprise and 
activity, with Cayenne, a city of convicts, had anything but an inspirit- 
ing efiect, and the sound of a locomotive on a railroad of British Guiana 
utterly upset his equanimity. ‘I hastened,” he says, “to quit this city, 
the comparison of which humiliated my national self-love, and returned 
the same evening with the Rapide.” 

It is admitted that the steamer so called was named by antithesis ; 
but the tedium of the return journey was relieved by some new arriv als, 
and among them one Captain Dupleix, who sympathised with our author 
in his jealousy of English colonial successes. 

“To think,” observed M. Jusselain, “that those people only two 
hundred and sixty years ago had not a colony. Their authority scarcely 
extended to the isles of La Manche, and even there it was only nominal. 
In the present day they possess ” Here follows an enumeration of 
the British colonial possessions. St. Helena is alluded to as a pillory on 
which our shame is nailed up to all eternity. Mauritius was once, we are 
also told, the “Ile de France,” and New Zealand would have been ad- 
mirably adapted for French convicts. But this was not all. “ Wherever 
there is an important stratecical point on the sea, England has,” we are 
told, ‘‘taken possession of it. In Heligoland it holds the keys of the 
Baltic, in Gibraltar those of the Meditereancun. at Malta it watches over 
the route to Egypt. She has the insolence of possessing islands even in 
French waters !” 

“One may not like the English, captain, one may detest their policy, 
but it is impossible not to admit that they are a great people, admirable, 
not by the elevation of their sentiments, I grant that, but by their prac- 
tical qualities and by that indomitable tenacity which distinguishes the 
hard Anglo-Saxon race. Historians and philosophers will discover in 
happy events, in the tendencies of a skilful policy handed down from age 
to age, the causes of this unexampled prosperity. But without going so 
far, tell me, captam—you who have been their neighbour in India—have 
you not observed among these people certain qualities—well, let us say 
certain defects, if you prefer it—which will explain the constant chance 
that favours them ? Come, now, answer my question frankly. Do you 
not think that if a stranger should put his foot on the soil of their old 
England, the English w ould not defend it with the same patriotism as we 
would that of France : a 

“Perhaps so,’’ replied the captain. ‘“ They are less divided than we 
are. But have patience! Glory is on the way to correct all this. May 
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Heaven only protect to us for a long time our emperor, and one day, in 
relation to the union, as to many other things, we shall have nothing to 
‘envy your friends.” (The italics are not ours.) 

“ May Heaven hear you, captain! I think, in the mean time, the 
reason : you have given is a good one, for the Englishman is less at- 
tached to the soil of his country than we are.” 

“ Perhaps we did not hold more by our own before '89,”’ replied the 
captain. 

‘i It may have been so. But, in reference to colonisation, this state of 
feeling was advantageous. An Englishman emigrates, he pitches his tent, 
not only for himself, but for several generations after fim. We—we 
have only one idea, to obtain an independence as quickly as possible, and 
to return to enjoy it in France. A Frenchman out of France considers 
himself as an exile. He never speaks or dreams of anything but France. 
How can you found anything that is durable with veth feelings ?” 

Following out this train of thought, in which that spice of international 
jealousy, which seems to be ineradicable, mingles amusingly with a serious 
wish to arrive at the truth, M. Jusselain next dwells upon a peculiarity 
of the French which does not constitute one of their most amiable cha- 
racteristics. ‘‘ Let a Frenchman,” he says, “arrive at a colony, he is 
feasted and entertained; everything that is new is welcome. But let a 
week elapse and misfortune overtake the new comer, and every one will 
laugh at him.” “ Are we not ‘le peuple le plus spirituel de la terre?’ and 
must we not keep up our reputation? The English never laugh, nor do 
they permit any of their compatriots to be laughed at.” 

‘ Now, captain, to finish the discussion, I will tell you one thing upon 
which we shall both agree. It is that, whether as a people or as indi- 
viduals, the English have a defect—a vice if you choose so to call it, 
which in business or in politics becomes a quality, nay even a virtue, and 
gives to them an immeuse superiority upon other people or individuals by 
the great freedom of action which they obtain by it: I mean their im- 
measurable, their ferocious egotism.” 

“Oh! as for that, I agree with you.” And the captain laughed heartily. 

“It was laughing thus that we made our erttrance into Cayenne.” 

The laugh—risu inepto res ineptior nulla est—had but a sad echo. 
Even Captain Dupleix admitted that the aspect of Cayenne was “ moins 
gai que Demerara.’’ But he comforted himself. ‘ Never mind,” he said, 
“it feels better. It is French land.” 

When M. Jusselain returned to his old station on the river Comté, he 
was entrusted with the command of a new settlement, which occupied the 
clearance at “ Power,” and was devoted to the reception of Ifberated 
convicts, Sainte Marie being reserved for those who had not served their 
time. The new settlement was christened Saint Augustin even before its 
birth. Unfortunately, we are told that a rivalry at once sprang up be- 
tween these two settlements in the primeval forest, where the small 
nucleus of persons of character should have ensured union, in order the 
better to oppose the difficulties they had to encounter, both from the 
climate and the people they had to control. But it would appear that the 
French have sometimes defects as well as others, although the manner in 


which they rail away at their competitors would seem to put such an idea 
quite out of the question. 
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The situation of “ Power” was better than that of Sainte Marie; it was . 


more elevated, commanded a more extensive prospect, and held out hopes 
of better air. But, alas! bright as it was by day, every evening loag 
columns of vapour were seen to descend from all points, and to envelop 
the forest in what the convicts called, in their picturesque language, the 
“shroud of Europeans.’’ So fatal, indeed, were these nightly fogs, that 
even the oxen that were sent to the settlement from Cayenne fell victims 
to their deadly influence. They were attacked soon after their arrival 
with ague, and after death the spleen was found to be enormously 
enlarged, just as in human beings. Such, however, was the dearth of 
aay gana that the cattle that died were eaten, just as if they had perished 

y the axe, nor did any inconvenience follow the practice. The awaken- 
ing up of animal life after the coming down of the night fogs, at first 
curious and exciting, became after a time almost unbearable. The 
myriads of great ants could be distinctly heard at their work of excava- 
tion. The very trunks of the gigantic trees groaned under the combined 
action of millions of microscopic mandibles. The earth, we are told, 
trembled under the weight of the heavy battalions that shook it, the air 
was full of their cries. The bull-frogs kept up an incessant and repulsive 
concert, while the still more terrible noise emitted from the bony dtum in 
its throat by the howling baboon, or red howler (Mycetes senteulus), was 
heard, although generally at a distance, with fearful distinctness. 

The huts of the liberated convicts were scattered about here and there, 
according as there was shade and air; some of them occupied even slight 
eminences in the soil, and every tenant had a bit of ground to cultivate ; 
but their fowls perished, weeds choked all attempts at sowing, the men 
were ever and anon laid up with fever, and there was nothing but dis- 
couragement on every side. The malaria never ceased to exercise an in- 
fluence like that of one of those infernal machines which are said to de- 
stroy a whole battalion. It was thus the poor convicts suffered till death 
put an end to their afflictions. M. Jusselain admits 1s another defect, that 
once a man has been condemned, he ceases to be like lis fellow-creatures 
—a being possessed of a heart and soul—and is looked upon as one who 
is attacked by an incurable leprosy. With such prejudices, the most 
bitter repentance is of no avail, and the return to an honest line of life is 
rendered impossible. A striking example of this oceurred whilst he was 
in Guiana. One of the convicts particularly distinguished himself by his 
good behaviour. He was allowed to return to France. A year had 
scarcely elapsed before he came back to die in the forests of Guiana. No 
one would employ him at home. His old comrades of Brest and Toulon, 
who form a society leagued together by the bonds of persecution, tracked 
his steps and denounced him, and he had no alternative but to turn thief, 
or starve, or get back to the penal settlement. He chose the latter. 

The experience of every ensuing day only served to strengthen the 
conviction of the ion es. of Saint Augustin that, toil till doomsday, 
they would never succeed in producing aught but a necropolis. All at- 
tempts at cultivating the soil were found to be utterly abortive. Nature 
in such a gorgeous climate laughed at the puny efforts of man, and over- 
ran a clearance, which cost days of labour, with a vigorous vegetation of 
its own—the offspring of twenty-four hours’ growth. Sisters of Charity 
had come to help the surgeons and the chaplains in their incessant task 
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of tending the sick, but they themselves became numbered with the 
martyrs to the deadly miasmas. At length the utter impossibility of 
struggling against fate, and of contesting the possession of the soil against 
the united power of climate and disease, became so apparent, that govern- 
ment was reduced to the grievous necessity of shendoala all settlements 
on the river Comté, and that after three years’ toil and labour, and very 
considerable sacrifices of money and of human life. M. Jusselain lived 
to return to his beloved France, where we hope he will learn to cherish 
charity towards all his fellow-creatures, no matter to what country they 
belong ; and we perceive a step in the right direction when we find that, 
on the occasion of his receiving the cross, the melancholy reminiscence 
came across him that others had also had their cross, beneath the shadow 
of which they rested for all eternity, 


Sur le cotcau la bas ott sont les tombes. 





THE STREET-WANDERER. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


(A short time sinee, there was a gathering in London of about two hundred 
destitute boys, who met in a large room in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, the Earl of Shaftesbury being present. A good supper was provided for 
the children. The object of the meeting was to inaugurate a movement for the 
rescue of homeless boys from the streets, for it is calculated that upwards of ten 
thousand such boys wander about London, stealing and living as they can, and 
sleeping where they are able. One little fellow, being asked how long he had 
been without a home, gave the simple and touching reply—‘ Always:” he had 
been born in a workhouse, and had no recollection of his parents. } 


He has no home— 
That little outcast one was born 
In a dark workhouse’ cheerless room, 
The child of infamy and scorn, 
Nurtured ’mid squalor, strife, and gloom ; 
Beneath no father’s care he grew, 
A mother’s love he never knew. 


He has no home— 
But now he roves the lanes and streets, 
Shoeless, in rags; he seems to see 
A foe in every face he meets ; 
Rich shops are nought, poor child, to thee ; 
Grand carriages go dashing by, 
Thou canst but envy, canst but sigh. 


He has no home— 
*Tis crime, they tell him, food to steal ; 
But like the dogs he'll roam and fare, 
They only pangs of hunger feel, 
For right and wrong they nothing care ; 
He steals, whate’er the risk may be, 
For crime, lost child, is nought to thee. 
» *) 
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The Street- Wanderer. 


He has no home— 
In tatter’d garbs he wanders on, 
Gazing each way in anxious dread ; 
And others watch him till he’s gone, 
And some pour curses on his head ; 
All, all, the outcast look above, 
None to defend him—none to love. 


He has no home— 

He meets young children better born, 
With smiling eyes, in dresses gay ; 
They shrink from him in fear and scorn, 

As something loathsome in their way ; 
And oft he weeps, thus spurn’d, reviled, 
But no one heeds the outcast child. 


He has no home— 
He suffers most in cold and rain; 
And when comes winter with its snow, 
He strives to warm his limbs in vain, 
Bare-headed, shivering to and fro; 
On door-steps oft he dares to lay 
His poor drench’d form, till spurn’d away. 


He has no home— 
By day he well can rove about, 
Cheer’d by the noise; but night, oh, night ! 
Then fails his heart, however stout, 
Loneness more lone when barr’d from light. 
Ah! myriads rest in London town ; 
Tired he would sleep, but where lie down ? 


He has no home— 
He strives in lonelier streets to hide, 
Crouching beneath some sheltering wall ; 
Or he will steal to Thames’ dark tide, 
And ‘neath the chill, damp “ arches”* crawl ; 
Or in some hole unseen will creep, 
And think, and sob himself to sleep. 


He has no home— 
Oh, God, he once was told, is kind, 
And loves poor children, such as he ; 
He knows not God, untaught and blind, 
But thinks He heeds not misery, 
Or He would help him, and would show 
Some pity for an outcast’s woe. 


He has no home— 
He cannot read, he knows no friend ; 
He still must roam, and beg, and steal, 
Till some kind hand assistance lend, 
Some heart compassion for him feel ; 
And he must struggle, wait his time, 
In ignorance, and want, and crime. 





* The arches fronting the river, under the Adelphi, where many 


beings nightly take refuge. 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part II. 
DYVEKE AND HER ROYAL PROTECTOR. 


I, 


THE DEATH OF KING HANS—PRINCE CHRISTIAN’S ACCESSION TO THE THRONE, 
AND HIS MARRIAGE, 


In the midst of the winter of 1512, some time after the assassination 
of the Rigshofmester Povel Laxmand and the confiscation of his property, 
King Hans took a journey into Jutland, was seized with illness at Aalborg, 
and died there in February, 1513. 

In his last hours his spirit was troubled with the remembrance of Povel 
Laxmand’s unrevenged death, and he was heard to call, in deep distress, 
upon the name of the murdered man. History does not say whether the 
dying king was a prey to remorse of conscience, and fancied that he 
beheld the phantom-victim of that bloody deed, or what caused the noble- 
man, who had been so foully slain, to be present in his thoughts during 
his latest hours; but there were some who looked upon this wandering of 
the royal mind as a proof not merely of its weakness, but of the king 
having had some guilty knowledge of the murder so mysteriously com- 
mitted. 

King Hans was succeeded by his son, Christian II., who was crowned 
King of Denmark at Copenhagen, and of Norway at Opsloe. But the 
Swedes would not acknowledge him as their king, although they had been 
for the latter part of his reign subject to his father, King Hans. Christian 
was very indignant at this conduct, and vowed to be revenged upon 
Sweden, or at least upon the party who had promoted the refusal to ac- 
cept of him as the sovereign of that country. He became King of 
Denmark and Norway, however, without the opposition which had been 
anticipated ; but it is said that the nobility sent deputies secretly to offer 
the crown to Christian’s uncle, the Duke of Sleswig- Holstein. 

Of Christian II. a French historian says, “ In him we see one of those 
kings who, by the emptiness or the falseness of their minds, by the 
violence of their temper, and the excess of their crimes, prove the neces- 
sity of always limiting the authority of the sovereign, if it is not some- 
times to be allowed to become disastrous. Christian, whose education had 
been much neglected, did not know enough of the Latin of the Church 
to shine in the society of the bishops; he had not sufficient urbanity to 
endure the society of the higher classes, who were then beginning to be 
polished, and he took no pleasure in being with any but people of the 
lowest ranks.”’ 

This was the cause of his partiality for the cunning mother of his 
favourite, Dyveké ; that woman had wormed herself into his entire con- 
fidence, and became, in point of fact, his prime minister. The stronger 
mind ruled the weaker one, and both of these minds were coarse and bad. 
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But for them probably the wholesale imassacres of the scnstors and 
leading men in Sweden, after Christian had been crowned king of that 


elevation of the celebrated Gustavus Wasa. ° [ 

It was,during the.reign of Christian II. that the Lutheran. form of 
worship. was introduced into Denmark ; probably not so mueh on account 
of Ct alan ee dinsipe Superior purity, as to humble the Roman 
Catholic bishops and reduce their power... - | 

However unwelcome to a portion of his subjects, Christian felt himself 
so securely seated on the throne of Denmark.and Norway, thet he was uo 
way constrained to make any alteration in hi ions with Dyveké and 
her mother. On the contrary, he became entirely guided by-Sigbrit, who 
had taken into .her. councils a low.born eousin of hers, ove, Didrik 
Slaghek, who. had originally been.a barber. This Slaghek even 
Sigbrit in insolent assumption, rapacity, and cruelty, and unged the ki 

y " ; vit as 

Sigbrit’s arrogance knew no bounds, and she was actually in the habit 
of keeping the most distinguished people in the kingdom waiting at her 
door it was her pleasure to receive them. She became more and 
more hated, and the name of the unofiending Dyveké became aleo 

To angen i iti King: Chifetinn’ scvind i necessary, in the 

is) tion, 4 at. yan 
early part of his hee he marry, and his choice fell on Elizabeth Isabella 
of the ands, sisterof that powerful monarch the Hmperor Charles V. 
eg net have made. a yep for Elizabeth was a ante 

ent, patient, faithful wife. She was.v ng when.she married Ki 
extreme amiability endeared her to everyone... | 

At is rather strange that a man of Ohrigtian’s hard .and ferocious dis- 
position. should: have been connected with and beloved by two of the 
gentlest and kindest-hearted of women. . This would seem to.prove the 
bin by igkeh etd preciadationidebenionn Sidieionsly 
. oar paar gery . aon unfortunate etn . 
Wan >: . Nid. dale pie a 

news of ing’s approaching marriage came dike a 
thunder.ou Dyveké ; Fm Ri the Ene adea that such an. event was 
even in contemplation, for Christian had not liked to disturb her serenity 
of mind, or say anything to interrupt the pleasure of their meetings. 
This was wrong and selfish on the king’s part; he should heve reflected 
that if the girl had been led on by degrees to expect sueh an event, and 
had been taught to consider that his taking such a step was necessary for 
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his welfare and the stability of his reign, her devoted affection for him 
would have ioduced her, little. — = rrgmesend ‘Lorselé eo the tate, 
pie MERCH ETB | aoe 
eicrexianiidh ait waht hnowtog of 

them ; or nt aly id aes Gece of 
Sutaahodu belt es:ctpalddstemeoete Bien Ktetatinee : 
mp metes rales nae. carrer ue roe art 





last. The news was communicated ¢o her first by her favourite 
attendant, an wechaneeho) was » ap apeoron Serpe. ree was 
much in hericonfidences «(bi {ni i) ®oln Hebewe wh men 


“ Ob, ‘my poor lady 1”? etlahinedsthip cusdahampnanaidaruncaia hat 
abruptly .entering x wee s pm ptr ae h you do 
not know what és going to to you. The: 

«What of the-king ?” Dyveké, starting up. oe lee the g met 
with any accident? | a bell? » Speak—oh, Ulrika! + > 

“ He is not ill—not Lar pa CRE PNET HG wn. on 
is to desert you.” 

= seDecort me! How ahyeombationn:you wean, Ulrika?” vo 
Be i gong to mam m grand prea, end wht wil bea of yo 

“ Marry—Christian marry ! ‘Impossible | He loves me too well,’ M 
Christian will not renounce me for any princess; he chasiet love two - 
vss Well porbupe: but he can marry without love, and if h 
OW; not, ; but can at e,: e 
marries, what then, oles bt he eam ou?” 

Dyveké burst into tears, and Ulrika seqmmetiyters ‘to weep 
in peace, without remark or exhortation. At veké asked her if 
the king were going over to Les py to = the rineess nar gene 
there. 

“No,” eeplied Ulrika. « The prineess is to ws at th in 
Denmark, and the Archbishop Walkendorf has snensbpeniognennen 
lands to escort her to this: | 

“So fixed as that !” jenolaioned | Dyveké, sighing deeply ‘ikind! the 
Archbishop Walkendorf is also :comeerned ‘in selecting her for the king ! 
He might have thought of her or some other wife for Prinee Christian 
when he stw Gt to draw the prince's attention tthe. I did not: put my- 
self forward, I used no arts to.attrect the heir of the crowm 5 my dearest 
Christian’s:love for me was spontaneous as mine has ever been for him, 
ond tchine we, ocineh RU OED Seer Uae ei dambeid tas oe we 

rsa sete ye Aree it 

to Bishop [allesusboxhignprettds ‘those i] eacawelieh 
Chareh,” replied Dyveké, pemge t — now: he sdeks to-breale them. 
Is it well done, Uleske??’ rr ee Soe 

« No, m it is wong. sents 
who ought oreo ivied b sey ws to put) you in. the way of the prince 
when you were an innocent young creature, ignorant of alievil. But 
“re fe Armee hy cienati enaty oy plinesisthe poople.| Stlomabtowlente 
«How will my mother take this intelligence ?” remarked Dyveké, 
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“She knows jit already, I think. Ah, my dear if 
Sater ety Lid sheet oe 
sn many harsh things, and be so unfriendly to the nobili 

he might not have been obliged to marry.” : 

“1 am lost in wonder as well as overwhelmed with grief, m 
Ulrika. I .ecannot comprehend what my mother can 
wish she would be less intimate with man . 
him, and I do not think the king should be induced to trust 

“ Your mother puts confidence in him, and 
It will all end badly, I fear. There is a great 
— them, and your name, my poor, good lady, is-mixed up with: 
theirs,”” ? 

“Til will! What have J done to create ill will?” 

** You-—nothing,” said Ulrika. “ You would have been the guardian. 
angel of the king, my sweet lady, had no one overruled: your wishes. 
You remember that unfortunate nobleman, Povel Laxmand—you know 
how many others have been sacrificed, though they have not all, like him, 
been murdered. All these—what shall I say ?—misdeeds have risen up 
in judgment against the king and his advisers, and Ieadly fear, my dearest 
lady, that you, innocent of all offence, horrified as you are at the idea of 
bloodshed, have been accused of instigating his majesty, through your 
mother’s influence over you, to commit acts obnoxious to the country at 


“Good Heavens! Ulrika, can this be ible ? You know that I 
suaded my dear Christian to withdraw the process against the Rigshof- 
mester, and it was neither his fault nor mine that the unfortunate noble- 
man was so barbarously murdered.” 

‘True, dear lady, but the world is hard of belief,” replied her humble 

“T only pray,” cried Dyveké, amidst rising sobs, “ that the 
queen—oh, how can I pronounce that word !—that she may endeavour, 
as J have always done, to draw the king’s heart to mercy and peace, and 
to calm his temper, lashed into fury by unjust opposition.”’ 

Dyveké threw herself on her settee as she uttered these words, in an 
agony of distress which she could no longer control. 


Il, 
THE LORD STEWARD OF THE PALACE. 


Ir Dyveké had several enemies in consequence of her mother’s. odious 
conduct, she had a few. faithful and attached friends. A these was 
a nobleman of the name of Torben Oxé ; /he held the high of lord 
steward of the royal palace.in Copenhagen, and-was a member of the 
very ancient and distinguished family of Gyldenstierné. 

Torben Oxé had admired Dyveke from the earliest period of his ac- 
quaintance with her, and his admiration had ripened into love. Not- 
withstanding the position in which Dyveké was placed, and her liaison 
with the king, this scion of one of the greatest families in Denmark was 
willing to offer her not only his protection but his name.‘ He wished to 
make her his wife; but until he heard of his royal master’s intended 
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marriage he-had never nourished a hope that Dyveké would listen to his 
— When a queen was to be her rival, however, and Christian 
no as formerly, devote himself eee 
she might be induced to accept of his heart and hand, 
began to increase his attentions to her. 

These attentions, and the a to be Torben Oxé's, gave 
ee ee . They could not endure the idea of 

is disgracing himself and them by marrying a woman circumstanced as 
é was, more especially as her origin had been so very low. His 
uncle, Count Gyldenstierné, openly ranged himself among the enemies 
of é and her mother’ Si ; while*his brother, Knud Gylden- 
stierné, did his utmost to wean Torben Oxé from his penchant, or rather 
passion for the beautiful Dyveké. But it was in vain that aN 
and planned ; the ;lord steward remained constant to the young Dutch- 
woman, to whom, indeed, his attachment went on ‘increasing, although 
she gave him no encouragement, and merely treated him as one for whose 
friendship she was 

Dyveké was no coquette; she did not care for admiration—her whole 
soul was wrapped up in her affection for Christian the Second, for whom 
she would gladly have sacrificed everything in life, even life itself. 

Torben Oxé was obliged to go»cautiously to work, for it was well 
known that the king was of a very jealous temper, and that though he 
would have been furious at any disrespect to Dyveké, he would have 
been equally exasperated at any one presuming to interfere with him 
where she was concerned. 

Sigbrit did not, at that time, countenance Torben’s suit to her 
daughter. She waited to see what effect the king’s marriage would have 
on his relations ‘with Dyveké and herself. If he continued his intimacy 
with Dyveké, and she retained her influence over him, the lord steward 
could be of no use, and his assiduities must be checked—indeed, put an 
end to—for fear of displeasing Christian. If, on the contrary, the king 
transferred his love to the young queen and cooled towards Dyveké, and 
—what was of more consequence, to the selfish Sigbrit—withdrew any 
portion of his confidence from her, and placed himself no longer under 
her entire governance, it might be well to ally her daughter toa powerful 
nobleman like Torben Oxé, and to secure a handsome competence for 
herself. 

Sigbrit had been chagrined enough at the idea of the king’s marriage 
—at least, when the subject was first mentioned to her—but she held a 
consultation with her cousin, Didrik Slaghek, and with her brother, 
Herman the white, and they came to the conclusion that it would be 
well not to oppose the proj ee 
to the throne, and as Princess Eli Isabella: would have a 
splendid dower. Moreover, she 'was-very young, would be a complete 
stranger in Denmark, and would not probably attempt to interfere with 
the government of the country, or the king’s actions, especially in poli- 
tical matters. 

Christian was glad to find Ais lawgiver, Sigbrit, so reasonable ; it was 
quite a relief to his mind, for he had e @ stormy resistance on her 
-_ and he had been almost afraid to allude to the unpalatable subject 
to her. 
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«Ah, Sigbrit |” be exclaimed, on a visit to her after the nego- 
Seneeeeraes peneiage Yates “how happy I am that you 
of my ing. Your conduct at present proves to 


me arhamae my real sincere friend; that you -enter into 
Coniccne =s ag eebeneertereanylent te 
no to on their an 
tthe throne to may-agpcla, ‘My vnion with the sister of the 
Charles V. will please the whole country, Lee Aenean, 
will find /shemeelves in the. 

“ True, your grace, it is an eqeslioth alliente or yen, and all will igo 
well if you.abstain from taking Saetieed tect dns abenesaias 
into your confidence. . "Your royal éather. and yourself. have : been 
op regia BOT have acknowledged this with great satis 

I advise you, to to your jnationality. — ‘Th Fong enn ey 
probably acquire tes influence over you, and may wish ‘to 
the court, aud even the nation ; bat lots amen entra! your mae 
not to permit this innovation. Depend on itjmeo kings or 
ever be popular who prefer foreign nation, ie iterene and emtoms, to 

ei own.” 

“ Your adviee is good, Sigbrit,” .veplied the king, “but it is not 
needed. De oolemenantoniinasens shall anduce me to sacrifice 
the interests or the honour of my country. 1 was born a Dane—I shall 
remain,a, Dane; although the. nobility and clengy have shown so much 
enmity to me. No German dot taleithasiethohons of that I can 
assure you, And—and—as to the queen’s influence..over me, fear 
nothing, Sigbrit; I marry Elizabeth as a matter of state, polieys my 
affections will ever be with my Dyveke.” 

“ It.is well,” said Sigbrit ‘to her, cousin and eosdjutot, Didrik Slaghek, 
when the king, had left her; aud Slaghek, who had been listening during 
the conversation, entered het saloon. * I¢is well—all is. right, my friend ; 
Christian will not discharge Dyveké, and as to ue—ke manhet do withous 
us. Heis determined not to mag tee, Loser” Germans, with whom the 
queen may inundate the country, into his confidence. Our power will not 
. Yon hbishop.will find, plied heex~barber, 

$ intriguing sarc will find,” re theex- 

« that he ions without his host. ‘That..doll ofa princess eT me 
match for you and me, Sigbrit ; and if Walkendorf ventures to take the 
slightest step against ws, let him look to it. ‘There are still racks and 
dark dungeons to be used if needful,,and the axe can strike sharply. His 
mitte won't save him, if he meddles with us. There is, anyhow, a storm 
brewing over the Church; the Reformed religion, as it is called, is gain- 
ing ground in Germany, and many of the people here, in Denmark, are 
veering ‘towards.it. .All religions are the same ‘to me, as you know, 

~1 am quite as much of a Minigame, erie Sangin ane Liditiaites 
but jis a very good weapon sometimes to :fight with.” 

The foundd hie davousite in masher low, apizite when Stet he visited 
her after his engagement to the Princess Elizabeth. Dyveké, who was 

very truthful, had:not learned the art of concealing her feelings, although 
deiscedlocapsdliees ext do so when her royal admirer entered her apart- 
ments. -A carriage had just driven from the door of her and Sigbrit’s 
house when the king arrived at it. His first inquiry, after having saluted 
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het in his ueval kind: and:a@festionste tanner, was,'who hed: boun her 


caex > rer evgting aretnig-t in: A ent Me A ape era as he 
sah bust eelcar-enalteas 


besiated for a Se nenaglll chan-vbghiedy tater aah ened 
eyes cast down : 

“ It was the lord steward, your grace.” 

“Torben Oxé—hah ! T have suspected for some little time 
ho:wes presumptoves cbvegh to wk asterury tial Yury pioann, 
Dyveké.”’ 

“Qh no, no, your majesty! The lord steward never dreamed of 
weouee < w ygomammnst way. Pray, pray do notdccuse him ‘of such dis 
won dp cnuguaitsand diehae 2H ‘He only visits here as a friend.” 

ou do set neet need his friendship, Dyveké: ‘hot my’ friendship, my 


ware | grace—your protection, love--can louger be 
mine ?”” or Dyveké, with eon, eal tearfal ove Wr yo 

queen tolerate me? Impossible! inave'4al gee dhiaueel dal 
wretched creature, far, - from you, my king, my adored Christién,” 

King Christian's on ny , but the sight of Dyveké’s 
agitated countenance 80 sna hi his weal‘ and his jealousy of ‘Torben’ Oxé 
gave way to his pity for the poor girl, who was so devoted to’ him. 

“Come, come, my darling,” he said, throwing his arm ‘around her 
slender waist, “you must not torment yourself with such foolish fancies. 
You shall not be sent‘away ; your Ohtistian will wot desert you for any 
queen. peaks ae Dyveké, and trae, as yaetans hitherto done, i in 
my unchanging love 

Dyveké retired’ to. her ‘couch ‘that night with ahheatt somewhat 
lightened of its Joad of care ; and yet’ she could not'féel' ‘happy, ‘or 
assured of her royal lover’s constancy. Another would have a legitimate 
claim to his affection—that other was in his own rank of ‘life, ‘that other 
had never erred as she had-done, and was entitled to his respect as well 
as his love. 

“Oh, Father in Heaven!” she exclaimed, as she laid her aching head 
on her pillow, ‘pardon me'for my sins, and gtant that my punishment 
may not be greater than I ean’ bear.” 


IIL. 
THE MONK’S VISIT. 


Tue hour, ‘so trying to, Dyveké, came 3:the Princess Eliaa- 
beth Isabella arrived in Denmark mote by Brick Walkendor, Arch 
bishop of Trondheim, and was received with great pomp. ceremony, 
and every demonstration of joy. Bishop Sangé Urné delivered: am 
oration in the high-flown style then in vogue, and the marviags was 
celebrated with extreme magaificence. 4; ody bebag “ 

‘The young queen did not, as Sigbrit over German 
nobles and place-hunters with her, but soon ya wires marriage she ob- 
tained the king’s permission to settle a colony from the sow Countries 
in the little island of Amak, near Ubienhages: These people were dairy- 
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s, and florists, and such their descendants remain at the 
ing to ro toon t habits and woven oe 
in respect to these settlers, ares in nlo'way inter- 
with her political plans, or her profits. 

been the hope of the malcontents of the country, namely, the 

greater portion of the aristocracy and the: , that when-the kin 
married the-sister of Charles V. he would cast off his favourite, Dyveké, 
pa ee we be less influenced by her artful mother; but, on the 
contrary, Christian seemed to be more than ever governed by Sigbrit and 
her coadjutors. The Se it received 
Sooke Gaseuaneond , but it was some rhe vey oho 

for, truth to tell; ‘he di encountering the ‘tears an . 

But, one day, the king was returning from reviewing some of his 
troops at a'ilittle distance from Copenhagen, a military band was 
9 nage rameters Lane oat dingy ce staff. ‘The caval- 

entered the street ‘in which Dyveké resided, and the sound of‘martial 
music drew her to the window. She merely th that some regiment 
had been out to exercise, and the idea of the king being with them never 
entered herimind. ‘To her ce surprise, and, it must be confessed, to 
her great ‘delight, she beheld Christian on horseback just passing under 
her window. 

She ‘uttered ‘a:cry of joy as she gazed on the man ‘she loved so much, 
and, with a-sort ‘of spell und fascination, she could*not withdraw her 
eyes from him. He looked extremely well on horseback, and there was 
something toble in his features, which any one might ‘have admired. He 
looked ‘up ‘towards her windows, ‘and, ‘seeing ‘her, ‘he bowed ‘his ‘head 
slightly; but the 'glarice which he gave ‘her spoke volumes—it told poor 
Dyveké of his unaltered admiration and love. 

“ Did you'see the king, dear lady?” cried Ulrika, hurriedly entering 
Dyveké’s sitting-room. “How graceful he looked! Ay, and how 
lovingly he ‘raised his fine eyes towards your window! I knew you mast 
have been standing there.”’ 

“T ‘would ‘not‘have stood there, Ulrika, ‘had I ‘known the king was 
passing ; I do not wish to obtrude myself on him.” 

” How could you be obtruding on him by standing at your own 
window?” asked Ulrika. ‘Are you to be immured in a dungeon, either 
high up or’below ground?’ Are you'to be walled up like a miserable 
nun who has broken her vows? No, indeed!”’ 

“ Ah, Ulrika! I ought to be ‘sorry for the assurance which that kind 
glance gave me, that I'am ‘not ‘forgotten by my beloved ‘Christian ; but 
this rebellious ‘heart of mine can ely fel gladness’ at it:” 

‘* We are ‘poor creatures, dear lady—we weak women. You ought to 
withdraw’ houghts entirely ‘ftom the king—so Father Ambrosius 
says— but how can you do this when you love him so much?” 

“Tt is indeed a war between duty and feelings, my good Ulrika. It 
is easy for Father Ambrosius to reprove and to advise ; 1'do not believe 
that a single sensation of love ever warmed Ais cold nature.” 


“All the better for him, madam, as he is a monk; but hark! some 
one comes—” 
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“Can it be Christian, my dearest Christian? How my poor heart 

beats !” exclaimed Dyveké. 

Ulrika hastened to the door, and, throwing it open, ushered in, not 
Christian, but the monk, Father Ambrosius. 

“ All i my daughter! Peace be with you!” was the father’s 


eae on ely fake” rate i pas Dyveké, bending low before him. 

“ You seem more cheerful than when I saw you last, fair lady; doubt- 

eh cers are beginning to feel that peace which the world cannot give, 
from self-abnegation, and from conquering the evil 
sinful flesh.” 

se yeké ded not well know what to answer to this speech; but even the 

of the generally stern monk could not banish the joyous smile 

m her poly Gee he Sng eee ee i 
of her royal lover and his speaking glance had called forth. F 
Ambrosius gazed at his “ nt,” as he called Dyveké, for a moment 
or two with undisguised admiration. 

‘Come, dear Dyveké,”. he said, drawing his chair closer to hers, and 
opening his arms widely—‘‘ come into the arms of he Cine and it 
will receive you with a holy embrace.” 

But Dyveké had no inclination to be embraced by the representative 
of the Church, and she drew her chair away from the proximity of that 
of Father Ambrosius. 

You will find the Chureh a ‘loving mother, sweet lady ; it will fill 
the-void in your affections, if you will eae to leave him whom you can 
no longer love without, sin.” 

“If I were to say that I could cast off. my:love for him, father, I 
should only be vlanina the part of a hypocrite; what sin can there be in 
love? It is but a sentiment of the mind—a feeling of the heart.” 

“If it rests there, lady ; but ithe spirit and flesh are often at 
variance. If you cleave to this sin, what will become of your immortal 
soul when your lovely form reposes.in the damp, dark grave ?” 

And the father’s half. closed eyes scanned the “lovely form” before 
him with a very evident appreciation of its beaut 

“Go!” said Father Ambrosius to Ulrika ; “p would speak alone to 
your mistress.” 

“ Nay, father, allow her to remain; she. is my. true friend,” Pentel 

veké, 
“er bear a message to you from the archbishop ; it. wag to a dielieeed 
to you alone.” 

“Go, then, Ulrika,” said, Dyyeké... But hg, *: and approaching her 
attendant, she whispered, “ But remain within 

The.holy father did_not hear this whisper, so indicative of distrust. 
Dyveké resumed her seat, and, the father, again a angen mente. chair very 
near to hers, and peering with his small eyes into her 
with ; 

“ My daughter, I am charged by my superior to ask if you have re- 
solved, as we hope, to quit oF: sf Wear tin sinful house? Your 
answer will be ‘ Yes,’ I i : 

“ My answer will be ‘ We Gos father eT There i is nothing sinful in living 
with my mother.” 
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“Your mother is ‘no safe guide for you. She connives at your inti 

with the king for her own purposes. She seis the nobility and the 

istinguished members of the holy Church at defiance; nay, it is even 
Pa that she secretly favours this terrible heresy which is creeping 
into. ” 

“ Oh, Father Ambrosius, no! You wrong her; indeed you do. Such 
suspicions are unjust. My mother is incapable of mg ‘the true 

“Is is mot of your mother's sins or conduct that I have to speak to you 
at nt, lady ; it is of yourself. You must know—if you did not know 
it I tell you now—that you are acting sinfully thus clinging to his 
majesty. If this connexion of yours with him was: when he was a 
single man, it is doubly guilty now that he is married.. You will destroy 
the peace of the young queen, you will create discord between the royal 
pair, you will.draw down the wrath of the queen’s powerful brother on 
the king’s head, you will be dismissed with ignominy to herd with the 
lowest of your sex-———’’ 

“ Hold! Father Ambrosius. I cannot listen te such prophecies. My 
Christian will never dismiss me with ignominy, and ‘east me among 
a wie vicious and degraded of society. You have no right to judge 

im so harshly.” 

“ Dyveké, it is your duty to leave the king,” urged the monk, ‘and 
if you will do so quietly, the archbishop offers you Aés protection.” 

“| It. is. not needed, holy father; the king will protect me. I have 
perfect confidence. in his power and his goodness.” 

“‘ His power may not be so great as you think, and you will best consult 
his welfare and your own by retiring into a cloister. Everything shall be 
arranged for you, and you shall have as much liberty as is compatible 
with the rules of a convent.’’ 

Dyveké shook her head. ‘I cannot become a nun, holy father. I 
feel that it would be impossible for me to forget the past, and devote 
myself entirely to religion. I could not take the vows with a clear 
weary: , 

“Conscience, daughter! Do you speak of that in your position ?” 

“ Yes, father, Ido, Who pas me in the position which you upbraid 
me for holding? Who drew the attention of the crown-prince to me, 
and,.as it were, plunged me into what he and you now call guilt? It 
was your now strict and pious Bishop Walkendorf, who sacrificed me in 
my innecence, to. his. political views, and who would now sacrifice me a 
second time for his, own interests. Is this virtue ?—is this-religion ? 
Le oer 8 NRO te by selfishness and ex- 

lency.”’ 

The monk was surprised to hear the usually meek, humble girl speak 
in this manner, and his ire was roused audacity, ss con- 
sidered it. 

~ » he replied, in stern, cold. accents, “since such are your per- 
verted * I have a duty to perform, from which, however painful, I 
must not-shrink. J have to inform you, since you resist the teaehings of 
the Church and the voice of kindness, that your obstinate refusal to do 
what is only right will lead to consequences which, perhaps, you do not 
suspect. The archbishop desired me, by gentle means, to win you to aet 
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according to his wishes, but, if you were eontumacious, I was no longer 
to spare you the knowledge of the truth. Know, then, that your mother’s 
very life is in yourhands,. She-is detested by all ranks and grades of 


the community ; her influence ‘over the king, through his fancy for 
is used for the worst She vtrengtnens hier fi: Wd A hs 
the higher classes of his subjects, and fosters all his most vindictive and 


most ferocious feelings. She must be got rid of, if King Christian is ‘to 
reign in peace; and if you do not leave the king, and thus neutralise 
her power, and check her career, ‘she will be torn in pieces by an in- 
furiated mob.” | 

“ My mother!” exclaimed Dyveké, almost fainting — “ my 
mother! ~Oh, holy-father } if this be ‘true, F'will ‘go where you please. 
I will do what you to save her!’ 

“It is well, my ter: Place yourself in the hands of your real 
friends, and there may yet’ be time to save your mother and yourself. 
I will communicate your decision to the archbishop, and see you soon 
again. Meanwhile, should the king visit you, as it is likely he may do, 
remember he is Elizabeth’s husband, and . . . nothing now to you, 

The monk left Dyveké after giving her his benediction, during which 
he placed both his shrivelled hands on~her graceful head, and 
managed to kiss her fait forehead: This paternal salute was by ‘no 
means well received by Dyveké; but the holy father had taken’ her by 
surprise, and she had not been able to elude it. 

She rang the silver bell which lay on-her table, and Ulrika’ opened the 
door, and reve marshalled the pious visitor to the top of the staircase, 
at the foot of which’ a lacquey was waiting to attend him to the court and 
outer pate of the mansion. 

“Well, lady,” cried Ulrika, retarning toher mistress, “I could‘ wager 
my silver bodkin that I know what Father Ambrosius was saying to 

ou.” | 

«And what was it, then?” asked*Dyveké, who !ooked deadly pale, 
and seemed to be in a trembling fit. 

“He was frightening you with some cock-and-a-bull story about the 
king's inereasing affection for the queen, and his me tired of you,” 

** No, Ulrika, you are mistaken; he did not say that 'the king cared 
more for the queen than for me, but he frightened me terribly, neverthe- 
less: He told me that my mother is an object’ of great aversion to every- 
body in Copenhagen, and-if I'do not‘leave the king and take my mother 
away, sheimdy be'massacred by the mob: Can thisbe'true?® 

“ Dear lady, I fear there is too much’ truth ‘init. © Your ‘mother ‘is 
universally distiked ; people call her ambitious and intriguing, and Herr 
Didrik Slaghek is detested and dreaded by every one. In fact, it is said 
by some foolish, ignorant ‘persons that these two cousins have dealings 
with the Evil One.” : 7 

“ But the king will not desert: my mother, I feel convinced of that, 
on and while she has Ais protection, who shalt date openly to assail 

“ Openly——no, dear lady. But’ remember Povel Laxmand’s fate. 

ins can penetrate the most secret chambers’ at the dead of night. 
ogame those especially of inferior grade, can be corrupted ; bribery can 
much,”’ 
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Snowed Up. 
‘You alarm me even more than the monk did, Ulrika! - I must see 
lord steward, and ask him what he thinks of this threatening peril.” 
Ay, do so, lady. He will give you good advice.” 
‘And that advice,” said Ulrika to herself, as she left Dyveké alone, 
be to.quit King Christian and elope with him. Better for her, poor 
to be the wife of Torben Oxé than what she is—the favourite of a 


IV. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


A pay or two had passed without Dyveké having made up her mind 
to send for the lord steward to communicate to him her fears on her 
mother’s account. Perhaps she hoped that King Christian himself would 
visit her, and she thought she would then entreat his protection for her 
mother. All was quiet in Copenhagen; there was no disturbance, ap- 
parently no storm gathering. The unwelcome monk had not yet pre- 
sented himself again, and Dyveké was beginning to think that Father 
Ambrosius had e rated her mother’s danger, and that Ulrika had 
picked up some foolish gossip, when it was given out that a review of the 
troops was to take at a little distance from town, at which the king 
and queen were to resent. Sigbrit wished Dyveké to go to it, but 
she resolutely declined doing 80. 

**Oh, mother!” she said, “I could not meet my Christian there— 
Christian and his wife! I should die of shame and misery. What! in 
the glare of day, amidst his courtiers, and his nobles, and his troops, to 
show myself, as it were, out of bravado, to cause the king so much pain, 
and make a spectacle of my poor self to the gaping crowd? Ohno, no! 
Rather would I hide myself within a convent’s gloomy walls, as the arch- 
bishop and Father Ambrosius wish me to do.” 

“* My daughter, what do you say ?” exclaimed Sigbrit. “ You to go 
into a convent! I shall never permit that. Sacrifice you in your youth 
and beauty to further the secret designs of these intriguing yt ! 
They had better beware, and not provoke me; a word from me, and 
Archbishop Erick would be banished, and the monk sent to some distant 
monastery, where he never more would be heard of.” 

** Does your power extend so far, my mother, as to cause the banish- 
ment of an ishop?” asked Dyveké, timidly. 

“ Ay, girl, and far beyond that. There is no being in the kingdom 
who a ‘See: ras J have——” 

+; ing,’’ Dyveké began, but her mother interrupted her. 

“ The king delegates his ate tome. He does — without me.” 

“ But his marri y that was not your instigation ?”’ 

“ No, not my instigation, Dyveké, but he did not marry without my 
full consent. It was necessary to have an heir to the throne ; you could 
not give one. We have made a good choice, for the king’s wife causes 
no trouble. You have not seen her yet; come with me to the review, 
and judge for yourself how little you need dread Aer rivalry.” 

“No, no!”’ replied her daughter. “I would not go for worlds.”’ 

It would have been better for Sigbrit had she followed Dyveké’s 
example, and remained in the background ; but she was too bold and too 
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confident to fear any signs of the lar dislike, or any mortification. She 


went to the review accompanied by a young girl. And “as she was 
passing Lake Peblingé,” says the Danish historian, Sneedorff, “ two 

nts met her. When they ised her, they exclaimed, Now shall 
she be brought to shame, for it ts she who governe the king ; whereu 
they seized her and threw her into the lake, but many persons hurried to 
the spot and rescued her.” 

This attack upon the favourite’s mother made a great sensation, of 
course. The king was furious at it; but it was beneath his dignity to 
punish two peasants, even if their persons had been secured, which was 
not the case. He tried to affix on some members of the higher classes 
the stigma of their misconduct, but failed in doing so, and the matter 
had to be dropped, as a disgraceful prank of some ill-bred boors. 

This rough treatment of her mother, however, made a great impression 
upon Dyveké, and reawakened her worst fears. She became very nervous 
on her mother’s account, though dreading nothing for herself, She felt 
anxious to remove Sigbrit from the place where she might, at any 
moment, be subjected to ill e, and dutifully determined to sacrifice 
herself and her own feelings to the safety of her parent. 

To whom was she to turn for assistance at this crisis? Not surely to 
the king, who would ridicule her fears, and oppose the departure of her 
mother; not to the Archbishop Walkendorf, and his employé the monk 
Ambrosius. There was only one person she could trust, and he was the 
lord steward of the palace ; yet she felt that she would. be placing herself 
under an obligation to him which she could not repay. 

Dyveké was revolving these matters in her mind, when she was 
startled one day by an unexpected visit from King Christian, It was the 
first time he had come to her apartments sitice his marriage, and she 
trembled. like an aspen-leaf when his majesty was announeed, 

He came in with his usual empressement, and hastening towards her, 
exclaimed, 

“Dyveké, my beloved Dyveké |” 

e My king !” was all that Dyveké said, and that in low, tremulous 
accents. 

“ And is this the way in which you receive me after so long an absence ? 
When you saw me from the wiudys, you seemed on the poiat of drawing 
back. Have I become disagreeable to you, Dyveké? Inu former days, 
if anything grieved you, and if I happened to be a short.time without 
seeing you, you used to fly into my arms, pour out your little sorrows to 
me, and then forget them all,” 

“ Ah, yes, in er days!” sighed Dyveké. 

. © And have days gone for ever?” 

“ For ever, site!” re ied 1 re sadly. 

“This is folly, my dearest love, Am I no longer your protector ” 

“Oh, that I had never needed your protection, my king! 

“You do not need it. But 1 am not inclined to withdraw my 
tection from you. You are still, as heretofore, my own Dyveké. Your 
mother has told me that some one has been frightening you with foolish 
tales. I should make them pay dearly for it, if I knew who they were. 
Come, cast away all gloomy thoughts, my little timid dove; trust in 
your Christian, and you shall see that danger cannot assail you.” 
May—vou. CXXXVIl. NO. DXLV. D 
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The king tried to take Dyveké’s hand, but she drew back, mur- 
muring, 

“No, no, your grace !” 

“ Heaven and earth! what is this? To whom am I speaking ?” cried 
the king, angrily. 

* You are offended !” exclaimed Dyveké, falling on her knees before 
him. ‘Oh, forgive me, forgive me ; your displeasure will killme! Be 
merciful to the Dyveké whom you once loved so much !’ 

The king raised the half fainting girl, and said to her, soothingly, 

“ You injure me by your doubts—y our coldness. What have I ever 
done to call them forth ?” 

“Ah, your grace! There is no doubt—it is all a cruel certainty to 
me—you cannot love me as you used to do. Heaven only knows what 
this conviction has cost me! But the feelings which you took from me 
to bestow upon Elizabeth, your happy queen, can never, never be re- 
stored to me.” 

“T bestowed no feelings on her ; I only gave her my esteem. Was I 
not compelled to the step I took? J did not wish to marry 

“I do not blame your majesty. You had a right to enter on that 
marriage—that marriage so fatal to me, that marriage which has made 
the scales drop from my eyes, and shown me the abyss into which I have 
sunk, and from which even you cannot raise me. Oh, blind fool that I 
have been! Iwas so happy in your love, Christian, so happy in the 
knowledge that your affection for me sometimes induced you to be 
lenient to those whose misdeeds might otherwise have drawn punishment 
on their heads; so proud in the thought that my Christian had taught 
his subjects to love him, and—and that they loved me, because they 
knew that I never sought to injure any one, that my prayers were ever 
for you and your people, my gracious king !”’ 

“ Dyveké, Dyveké, you stab me to the heart !” exclaimed the king. 

“What am I now, Christian? JI am forsaken by you; hated and 
despised by your people ; my place in your love assumed by another. 
Oh, let me go, let me go, before she hears my unhappy name, ‘and learns 
to scorn and dislike me. Would that I were in my prave—hidden 
away in the dark tomb—at rest, at rest for ever !”’ 

“Flush, hush ! Dyveké. I cannot bear your grief, your reproaches,” 
said King Christian. 

“Ido not reproach your grace. Your queen has a right to your un- 
divided heart ; it was mine, all mine, in the happy days of the past. And 
then, when I thought only of my ardent affection for you, when we lived 
for each other, God forgive me, 1 forgot that mine was a sinful tie. I 
see now how wrong I have been. And though I can never cease to love 
you, my adored Christian, I feel that it is my duty to leave you.” 

She seized his hand, and, kissing it, she exclaimed : 

“ Farewell, my Christian—farewell! But oh! do not quite forget your 
poor Dyveke.” 

“ Dyveké, this shall not be!” cried the king. ‘ You must not attempt 
to leave me. Neither the queen nor any one else shall dare to interfere 
with you. Am I not the king? Who shall gainsay my wishes?” 

“My king—my Christian! Listen to your Dyveké, There is no 
course left for me but to fly from you. For your own sake, for your 
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queen ’s peace of mind, in compliance with the wishes of your subjects, 
for my mother’s safety, I must leave you—leave this dear Denmark, 
where I have been so supremely happy, and go to hide my self 1 in the 
obscurity from which I ought never to have dared to emerge.” 

“Be calm, Dyveké, and lay aside this idea of leaving me. The 

wretches whe would work on your fears to tear you from me shall feel the 
weight of my vengeance; but no harm shall happen to you or your 
mother. I pledge ; you my royal word for that. And here comes your 
mother to unite her assurance to mine that all shall still be well.” 

Sigbrit entered Dyveké’s saloon at that moment, and the king, throw- 
ing his arm round the young girl, drew her towards her mother, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Sigbrit, watch over this dear little trembler; urge her to put confi- 
dence in her Christian, win her back to peace and happiness, and tell her 
that when next I come she must receive me with her bewitching smiles, 
and not, as to-day, with coldness and averted looks.” 

Dyveké threw herself into her mother’s arms sobbing like a child, while 
King Christian kissed her pale cheek and hurriedly withdrew. 

As soon as he was gone, Sigbrit placed her daughter on a chair, and 
began to lecture her on the folly of her conduct. 

“ You will weary the king, Dyveké, if you get into the sulks when- 
ever he comes. Elizabeth does her utmost to please him. It is very im- 
prudent on your part to show your jealousy of her so plainly. Christian 
was obliged to marry her, but he clings to you with as much love as ever. 
Beware that you do not irritate Aiea | too much. You know his temper ; 
you could not bear his auger. Do not, then, provoke it.” 

“When I leave him, my dear mother, I shall not feel his anger. I 
shall be wrapped up in my own wretchedness.” 

“ And where will you go if you leave him? For do not suppose that 
Jam going to banish myself because you have taken a silly qualm of 
conscience, or are mortified that he has now a wife.’’ 

Poor Dy rveké derived no comfort from her mother’s conversation, and 
was thankful when Sigbrit left her to the solitude of her own sad 
thoughts. 
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ABOUT ESPRIT DE CORPS, AND CORPORATION CONSCIENCE. 
Z1Z-ZAG PAPERS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Swirt thinks there is hardly to be found through all nature a greater 
difference between two things than there is between a representing com- 
moner in the function of his public calling, and the same person when 
he acts in the common offices of life. In the latter he allows himself to 
be upon a level with the rest of mortals—follows his own reason and his 
own way—and rather affects a singularity in his actions and thoughts 
than servilely to copy either from the wisest of his neighbours :—in 
short, here his folly and his wisdom, his reason and his passions, are all 
of his own growth, not the echo or infusion of other men. But when he 
is got near the walls of an assembly, says the Dean, “ he assumes and 
affects an entire set of very different airs ; he conceives himself a being 
of a superior nature to those without, and acting in a sphere where the 
vulgar methods for the conduct of human life can be of no use. He is 
listed in a party where he neither knows the temper, nor designs, nor 
perhaps the person of his leader ; but whose opinions he follows and 
maintains with a zeal and faith as violent as o young scholar does those 
of a philosopher whose sect he is taught to profess,”—or, we may add, 
of a saint in whose canonisation he has a vested interest; like the 
Whitby and the St. Cuthbert nuns in Scott’s metrical romance, who 


—closed around the fire ; 
And all, in turn, essayed to paint 
The rival merits of their saint, 
A theme that ne’er can tire 
A holy maid ; for, be it known, 
That their saint’s honour i is their own.* 


But to complete our portrait from Swift. ‘ He has neither opinions, nor 
thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that he can call his own, but all conveyed 
to him by his leader, as wind is through an organ. The nourishment he 
receives has been not only chewed but digested before it comes into his 
mouth. Thus instructed, he follows the party, right or w rong, through 
all his sentiments, and acquires a courage and stiffness of opinion not at 
all congenial with him.,’’t 

So Rousseau observes that ‘il y a des états qui semblent changer la 
nature, et refondre, soit en mieux, soit en pis, les hommes qui les rem- 
plissent. Un poltron devient brave en entrant dans le régiment de 
Navarre. Ce n’est pas seulement que l’on prend l’esprit de coeur, et ce 
n’est pas toujours en bien que ses effets se font sentir.”~ Hence a need 





* Marmion, canto ii. 
+ Swift, Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, ch. iv. (1701.) 


t Emile, livre iv. 
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for caution and precaution even in seemingly quite minor matters—as a 
transatlantic Professor admonishes, for instance, 


Choose well your se¢ ; our feeble nature seeks 
The aid of clubs, the countenance of cliques. * 


There is a party spirit which Hartley Coleridge professed to mortally 
detest —to wit, the esprit de corps, when a man, without choice or exa- 
mination, takes up the traditional maxims of a village, a college, a club, 
a corporation, a coterie; or resolves to uphold them, not from any per- 
ception of their truth, or experience of their goodness, but because they 
are the Shibboleth of some petty exclusive body. Even in its least 
offensive form, that of family politics, this “ corporate dogmatism,” as 
Hartley calls it, is hugely disagreeable, and when it has not the dulcify- 
ing infusion of kindred love and filial duty, it is inexpressibly odious and 
disgusting. ‘ This booby’s a tory because he is Kent, and another nin- 
compoop must be a radical because he is Brummagem. Dr. Stop-the- 
way, the senior fellow, took part with the Sultan against the Greeks, 
with the Czar against the Poles—only because ‘ Church-and-King’ was 
drunk in the combination- -room.’ 

But this evil spirit, as Hartlev Coleridge has occasion to show,t as- 
sumes a fearful shape in the * unions and associations of the poor and 
ignorant and brutalised populace, who, having no change of ideas within, 
and little variety of objects without, are in a manner possessed, saturated 
with any single notion, or passion, or purpose that obtains entrance into 
their minds.” Rebellion, he says, riot, murder, and arson, blind credulity 
to the falsehoods of demagogues, and resolute unbelief in the words of 
truth and soberness, are the fruits of plebeian esprit de corps. ‘ Esprit 
de corps, assuming the form of nationality, and the sanction of zeal, keeps 
hapless Ireland [this was written years and years ago] in the wretched 
state to which centuries of misrule, tyranny, persecution, extortion, and 
ascendancy have reduced her.” But, to take illustrations from other 
quarters, though the spirit may display less of the horns and tail in more 

cultivated communities, it is no less essentially a devil, and lets the cloven 
foot peep out pretty plain to be seen—in some institutions intended for 
better things—especially when they are founded upon, or infected with, 
exclusive or sectarian principles, be they old or new. 

As Manzoni remarks, the man who acts with violence, or who is con- 
stantly in fear of vielenes from others, seeks companions and allies. Hence 
it happened, during the age which Manzoni’ s masterpiece has to describe, 
that individuals displayed so marked a tendency to combine themselves 
into classes, and to advance, as far as each was able, the power of that 
to which he belonged. The clergy were vigilant in the defence and ex- 
tension of their immunities; the nobles, of their chartered privileges ; 
the military, of their exemptions ; merchants and artisans were enrolled 
in companies and fraternities; the lawyers were united in leagues, and 
even the phy sicians formed a corporation. ‘Each of these little oligar- 
chies had its own appropriate power,—in i of them the individual found 
the advantage of employing for himself, in proportion to his influence 
and dexterity, the united force of numbers.”{ As Illo argues when 





* ©, W. Holmes, “ Urania.” 
+ Essays and Marginalia, vol. i., “ On Pride.” 
t 1 Promessi Sposi, c. i. 
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urging Wallenstein, in Schiller’s trilogy, to make sure of the officers 
now in a body within reach and call— 


"Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, 
And every individual’s spirit waxes 

In the great stream of multitudes. Behold, 

They are still here, here still! But soon the war 
Bursts them onee more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 

Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 

Of each man with the whole. We who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream, 
Will become sober, seeing but himself*— 


if once this now cohering mass be allowed to dissolve, and the esprit de 
corps that informed and inspired it, exhale and expire. 

M. de Tocqueville is of opinion} that one of the tendencies of a de- 
mocratic state of society is to make every one, in a manner, retire within 
himself, and concentrate his interests, wishes, and pursuits within his own 
business and household. Commenting on this opinion, Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill observes, that the members of a democratic community are like the 
sands of the sea-shore, each very minute, and no one adhering to any 
other. ‘There are no permanent classes, and therefore no esprit de 
corps ; few hereditary fortunes, and therefore few local attachments, or 
outward objects consecrated by family feeling. A man feels little con- 
nexion with his neighbours, little with his ancestors, little with posterity. 
There are scarcely any ties to connect any two men together, except the 
common one of country.”{ And that is not, in large communities, we 
are to remember, a passion of spontaneous growth,—scarcely, indeed, is 
it natural, except to a member of an aristocracy, who alone has so con- 
spicuous a position, and is so personally identified with the conduct of 
the government, that his credit and conduct are essentially connected 
with the glory and power of the nation he belongs to. 

The Abbé Barruel’s§ once celebrated attempt to infer a general con- 
spiracy against thrones and altars from the ordinary esprit de corps, 
which forms the bond of ever y sect and party, was shrewdly handled by 
William Taylor, of Norwich. It was pointed out by this once influential 
critic—the valued correspondent of Robert Southey, and the venerated 
instructor (apparently ) of George Borrow—that an analogous though 
hostile body-spirit (esprit de corps) has, in all Catholic countries at least, 
distinguished the philosophers and the Jesuits—these the rival leaders of 
heretical and orthodox literature: to the natural operation of which 
spirit Barruel gives the name of “conspiracy.” In Ais sense of the word, 

Mr. Taylor remarked, Popery was established in England by a conspiracy 
of Christians, in France by a conspiracy of Non-Christians, and Chris- 
tianity itself was founded by a conspiracy of apostles and presbyters. 
“ The institution of Christianity and the abolition of Popery have never- 


* Schiller, The Piccolomini, Act II. Se. 6. 

+ Democracy in America. 

t Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, vol. ii. p. 46. 

§ See Kis Memoires, which have been characterised as one of the most out- 
rageous of the alarmist publications that rung the changes on “ French villany, 
French perfidy, French cruelty, and French atrocity”—a now forgotten farrago. 
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theless been eventually useful to mankind. Body-spirit is no doubt an 
equivocal virtue, yet no sect has ever thriven without it. It is an exten- 
sion of the principle of fidelity in friendship to a more numerous de- 
scription of friends. 

“As we applaud the man who, with some sacrifice of impartiality, 
defends the character of his friend when attacked, or rescues him from 
the weight of impending poverty, at an expense which he would not 
bestow on the equal distress of some more useful man, of some celebrated 

t or philosopher, personally unknown,—ought we harshly to blame 
Lin, who, in proportion to the importance which he attaches to the views 
of his sect or party, becomes the general panegyrist of its friends and the 
general antagonist of its foes? English philosophers, as Mr. Burke very 
justly observed, have never been gregarious. They have consequently 
never been efficient. They have fallen singly, by the pin-stabs of old 
women, unlamented. Body-spirit often arises from a benevolent sense of 
the importance of ‘a cause; but it has still oftener been founded by the 
chieftains of sects on the vindictive passions of human nature.”* 

The judicious Hooker, writing of ‘Anabaptist sectaries and schismaties, 
observes, that although their mutual contentions were most fiercely pro- 
secuted amongst themselves, yet, when they came to defend the cause 
common to them all against the adversaries of their faction, they “ had 
ways to lick one another whole; the sounder in his own persuasion 
excusing the dear brethren, which were not so far enlightened,’’t but to 
whose errors it became esprit de corps to be a little blind, and to their 
virtues (corporate, at least) very kind indeed. 

There is one quality common to all sectaries, wrote William Tazlitt ; 
and that is,a principle of strong fidelity. ‘* They are the safest partisans, 
and the steadiest friends. Indeed, they are almost the only people who 
have any idea of an abstract attachment either to a cause or to indi- 
viduals, from a sense of duty, independently of prosperous or adverse 
circumstances, and in spite of opposition.” { 

The German proverb says, Beleidigestu einen Miinch, so hnappen 
alle Kuttenzipfel bis nach Rom. “Offend one monk, and the lappets 
of all cowls will flutter as far as Rome”—an adage, as the Archbishop 
of Dublin says,§ excellently expressive of the common cause which the 
whole of the monastic orders, despite their inner dissensions, made ever, 
when assailed from without, with one another. 

Sydney Smith insisted, as decisive against Bishop Marsh and his 
Eighty-seven questions (to candidates for ordination), upon the fact, that 
not one brother bishop rose to defend him, or said, “ I have done, or L 
would do, the same thing.’’ And this in so “ very gregarious” a pro- 
fession, that (according to Sydney himself, a member of it) habitually 
combines and butts against an opponent with a very extended front. If 
a lawyer, said he, is wounded, the rest of the profession pursue him, and 
put him to death. But “if a churchman is hurt, the others gather round 
for his protection, stamp with their feet, push with their horns, and 


* Taylor's review of Barruel,—see his Life and Letters (edit. Robberds, 1843). 
+ Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Preface. ~ On the Tendency of Sects. 
§ Trench on Proverbs, p. 38. 
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demolish the dissenter who did the mischief."* Speculum gregis, gre- 
garious exceedingly. 7 

It is a sense of the dangers attending an esprit de corps, as Mr. Cald- 
well Roscoe observes, that has made the civilians of England so exces- 
sively, and yet so justly, sensitive to any encroachment on the part of the 
army. And this feeling he points out as remarkably strong in the Police 
Force,—regretting to notice occasional symptoms that even the Police 
Magistrates do not always rise above it. “ Officials must bear one 
another out; it is a mutual service which saves much inconvenience. 
The system might be illustrated by some awkward cases of hard swearing, 
and one or two in which a Policeman having been proved guilty of a 
serious crime, it was found impossible to apprehend him.”+ 

This is not lying, says Mr. Thackeray, in one of his Roundabout 
Papers, on the way servants have of backing each other in a trumped-up 
story, transparently false, ludicrously impossible. ‘“‘ Who ate up the three 
pigeons which went down in the pigeon-pie at breakfast this morning ?”’ 
“© dear me, sir! it was John, who went away last month !”—or, “I 
think it was Miss Mary’s canary-bird, which got out of the cage, and is 
so fond of pigeons, it never can have enough of them.” Yes, it was the 
canary-bird ; and Eliza saw it; and Eliza is ready to vow she did. These 
statements are not true, mildly observes Mr, Neer sree but please 
don’t call them lies. This is not lying, but voting with your party. You 
must back your own side. The servants’ hall stands by the servants’ 
hall against the dining-room. The schoolboys don’t tell tales of each 
other. They agree not to choose to know who has made the noise, who 
has broken the window, who has eaten up the pigeons, who has picked 
all the plover’s eggs out of the aspic, how it is that liqueur brandy 
of Gledstanes is in such porous glass bottles—and so forth. Suppose 
Brutus had a footman, who came and told him that the butler drank the 
Curagoa, which of these servants would you dismiss ?—the butler, per- 
haps, but the footman certainly. 

** Boys are playing cards in the bedroom. The outlying fag announces 
master coming—out go candles—cards popped into bed—boys sound 
asleep. Who had that light in the dormitory? Law bless you! the 
poor, dear innocents are every one snoring. Every one snoring, and 
every snore is a lie told through the nose! Suppose one of your boys or 
mine is engaged in that awful crime, are we going to break our hearts 
about it? Come, come. We pull a long face, waggle a grave head, 
and chuckle within our waistcoats.” t 

There is a soul of goodness in things evil. Macaulay’s “ not attractive” 
picture of the Scotch Highlands in 1684, introduces ¢his qualification, in 
the way of relief by contrast with some dark shades and generally ugly 
colouring,—that the clansmen’s intense attachment to their own tribe and 
to their own patriarch, though politically a great evil, partook of the 
nature of virtue. The sentiment ‘was misdirected and ill regulated ; 
but still it was heroic. There must be some elevation of soul in a man 





* Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. ii. p. 2, edit. 1859. 
Essays by W. C. Roscoe, vol. ii. p. 521. 
Roundabout Papers, No. 11, “ On a Chalk Mark on the Door.” 
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who loves the society of which he is a member and t/:e leader whom he 
follows with a love stronger than the love of life.”* 

Writing of the moraie, in a social aspect, of the army and of the stage 
—not relatively but severally considered—a recent essayist in a leadin 
periodical refers to the esprit de corps in a body publicly recognised al 
associated in face of the world, which imposes a code of morality and 
honour that may be imperfect, but which is infinitely better than nothing. 
There are recognised authorities to take cognisance of any outrageous 
delinquencies, and a watch is kept by each member of the profession over 
his fellows, not merely from motives of jealousy and curiosity, but as a 
duty owed to the profession itself. Directly a person has a status in 
society, he is reduced into a kind of order which he does not dare to 
violate. : 

Another essayist, pleading for college associations, against the Cam- 
bridge University Commission, remarks how easy it is to ignore this or 
any other form of esprit du corps, but doubts the wisdom of destroying 
what has proved to be an effectual engine for carrying out the purposes 
for which the University and the colleges exist. One laughs at Tom 
Styles, who never did anything glorious in his life, for the pride with 
which he takes to himself the glory of being an Englishman. But for 
all that, Tom Styles is a stouter man in consequence of this feeling. A 
soldier may be very irrational to associate himself in any way with the 
victories won by his regiment before he was born; but he does like to 
see Talavera or Waterloo inscribed on the standard, and he fights all the 
better for his bit of sentiment.} 

It was a whim of the late Mr. Leigh Hunt’s to represent himself 
as naturally timid—with an inborn and inbred taint of constitutional 
cowardice. In his Autobiography he relates a row he and some boating 
companions had with a party of pugnacious fishermen on the banks of 
the Thames; and it is instructive to note how he traces to esprit de 
corps the pluck he both felt and exhibited on this occasion. He was so 
glad to find that he underwent no apprehensions but such as became 
him. The pain and horror he used to feel at human antagonism never 
entered his head. He felt nothing, he tells us, but “ a flow of brother- 
hood and determination,” and returned in fine breathing condition to the 
oar. He subsequently found that what he calls all “ corporate occasions 
of excitement” affected him in the same healthy manner. “The mere 
fact of being in a crowd when their feelings were strongly moved, to 
whatever purpose, roused all that was strong in me; and from the 
alacrity, and even comfort and joy, into which I was warmed by the 
thought of resistance to whatever wrong might demand it, I learned 
plainly enough what a formidable thing a human being might become if 








* Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xiii. 

t Saturday Review, No. $34, Art.: “The Army and the Stage.” 

t “The same kind of feeling, in a different guise, is equally efficacious as a 
stimulus to a college student; and it is surely more wholesome for him to be 
urged by a desire to keep up the old credit of his college, and to attain to its 
highest honours, than to be prompted exclusively by the personal ambition of 
taking the first place in the Tripos, and winning the richest fellowship that may 
be vacant throughout the University.”—Ibid., vi. 417 (Art.: “The Cambridge 
University Commission”). 
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he took wrong for right, and what reverence ‘was due to the ‘training and 
just treatment of the myriads that compose ‘a nation.”* 

To Freemasonry, secret societies, and the like, esprit de corps is almost 
all in all. How'Cagliostro must have hugged himself on its beneficent 
vitality, when, onee taken up by the Masonic brotherhood, he went forth, 
not as aforetime, struggling and shuffling for a livelihood, but a rej 


and ‘to ‘prosper. Arrived in any city, as Mr. Carlyle records of the Count, 
he ‘has but by masonic grip to accredit himself with the Venerable of the 
place ; and, ‘““not by degrees, as formerly, but in a single night, is intro- 
duced in Grand Lodge to all that is fattest and foolishest far or near; 
and ‘in ‘the fittest arena, a gilt-pasteboard Masonic hall."| There is 
he pictured for ‘us, accordingly, between the two pillars of Jachin and 
Boaz, whence the great Sheepstealer can see his whole flock of Dupeables 
assembled in one penfold ; affectionately blatant, licking the hand they 
are to ‘bleed ‘by. Body-spirit has done something to make him what he 
now is, victorious Acharat-Beppo. 

The esprit de corps, says William Hazlitt, becomes the ruling ‘passion 
of every corporate body, compared with which the motives of delicacy or 
decorum towards others are looked upon as being both impertinent and 
improper. ‘The most refractory novice, by degrees “contracts the vague 
and unmeaning character of Man into the more emphatic title of Free- 
man ‘and Alderman. The claims of an undefined humanity sit looser and 
looser upon him, at the same time that he draws the bands of his new 
engagements closer and tighter about him. He loses sight, by degrees, 
of all common sense and feeling in the petty squabbles, mtrigues, feuds, 
and ‘airs of affected importance to which he has made himself an acces- 
sary.” t—But this opens out a subject which may be more conveniently 
treated in a ‘separate section, under the title, say, of 


CorPoRATION CONSCIENCE. 


In one of those pithy Pensées which are the only things Chamfort has 
left that were worth leaving, he observes, with ‘pungency and point, that 
“Les corps (parlements, académies, assemblées) ont beau se dégrader, ils 
se soutiennent par leur masse, et on ne peut riencontre eux. Le dés- 
honneur, Je ridicule, glissent sur eux, comme les balles du fusil sur un 
sanglier, sur un crocodile.” § 

It is commonly said by political writers, as a reviewer of M. Matter’s 
treatise on the Mutual Influence of Morals and Legislation|} has observed, 
that the individual code of morality must always be more pure and per- 
fect than the public code, because interests of class, circumstance, and 
position, must be expected to act as perturbating forces on the minds of 
legislators. ‘* ‘To a certain extent this may be true; but it needs little 
argument to show that any large discrepancy between the codes of 
private and public morality is fraught with serious danger; and that to 


‘. — ~ — ai 





* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. viii. 

+ ‘Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii., “Count Cagliostro.” 
See Hazlitt’s Essay on Corporate Bodies. 
Chanifort, Maximes et Pensées. 

| De l’Influence des Meeurs sur les Lois. 
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keep them in harmony is the first duty, and, we may add, the highest 
privilege, of ‘an enlightened statesman.”* 

Earnest to the last degree is M. Jules Simon's contention, in behalf of 
la morale, that there is not one science of society and another science of 
man, one law for society and another law for man, one code of morals for 
private life and another code of morals for public life. It is absurd, he 
contends, to say there are or can be two such codes, since the distinctive 
and most evident characteristic of moral law is, that it be uncompromising, 
universal, absolute. 

Is it not, he asks, to insult good serse, logic, and human nature, to 
impose ‘a law on man in his individual capacity—on ‘man as a unit, 
quand al est sevl—and to release him from it as soon as he becomes as- 
sociated with other men? Can there be some despicable sophism, dis- 
guised under the style of State reason, which takes precedence of justice 
in the eyes of men? Will a certain fumber of associated citizens avail'to 
excuse the transgression of moral law? And if so, how many must there 
be of them to effect this unrighteous consummation? Men evade the 
doctrine and theory of any such transposition of good and evil. But in 
practice they freely recognise and personally exemplify it. The man who 
is truthful and trustworthy in private life, may be found to miserably and 
unblushingly forswear himself in public; and he who would not hurt a 
neighbour for the world, will, without a qualm of conscience, vote for the 
spoliation of an entire people. ‘Tel qui condamne la doctrine des deux 
morales, et dont la parole est sacrée dans les transactions privées, fera un 
. parjure politique sans hésitation. Tel homme de bien qui sacrifierait sa 
fortune plutdt que de faire tort 4 un concitoyen, votera dans une as- 
semblée pour spolier tout un peuple, et aura la conscience tranquille.”’t 

Cowper writes'in one of his political letters to Joseph Hill—touching 
on the politics of 1792, about “ our diseased government,” and imperilled 
constitution, and parliamentary physicians,“ As it is in the power of 
any individual to be honest if he will, any body of men are, as it seems to 
me, equally possessed of the same option.”*t “TI have heard that all is 
fair in politics,” complains poor Dr. Chalmers, on the eve of “ disruption” 
from the Established Church, “even as all is fair in horse-dealing. It is 
truly wretched, however, to think that the morality of public and par- 
liamentary men should be on ‘a level with the morality of a horse- 
‘market.’’§ 

Jeremy Bentham’s knowledge of the profundities and windings of the 
‘human heart was confessedly shallow ;|| but he has the credit of having 
truthfully illustrated selfish interest in the form of class interest, and the 
¢lass morality founded thereupon: the manner in which any set of persons 
‘who mix much together, and have a common interest, are apt to make 
‘that common interest their standard of virtue, and the social feelings of 
the members of the class are made to play into the hands of the éelfish 
ones; whence the union so often exemplified in history, between the most 
heroic personal disinterestedness and the most odious class-selfishness. 


oor 
oe = 


* Atheneum, 1843, p. 864. + La Liberté, par Jules Simon, t. i. c. 1. 

t Cowper to Hill, Dec. 16, 1792. 

§ Select Correspondence of Theos. Chalmers, let. clxxxiv. 

|| See the remarks in the guasi organ of his philosophy, the London and West- 
minster Review, August, 1838. 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill lays it down as a general rule, that if a public 
function is to be discharged with honesty and skill, some one person, or a 
very small number, should, if possible, be specifically entrusted with it. 
A few persons, and still more, one person, he says,* will feel a moral re- 
sponsibility, an amenability to the*law of public opinion, which, even 
when they cannot be made more directly responsible, will be a far 
stronger security for fidelity and attention to their trust than can be pro- 
vided in the case of a numerous body. 

“The directors and agents of the Great Western [Railway ],” wrote 
Sydney Smith, in one of his celebrated anti-locking-up letters, “are in- 
dividually excellent men; but the moment men meet in public boards, 
they cease to be collectively excellent. The fund of morality becomes 
less, as the individual contributors increase in number.” ¢ 

Francis Horner’s speeches in 1816, on the return to cash payments by 
the Bank of England, charged against that institution “‘ such an example 
of rapacity on the part of a corporate body, and of acquiescence on the 
— of a government,” as he declared to be unrivalled in the financial 

istory of any country in Europe. He afterwards stated, by way of 
explanation, if not apology, that in anything which he had advanced on 
this question,t he had meant no personal disrespect to the directors of the 
Bank, or to their organs in that House. He had spoken of them merely 
collectively as a corporation, and, considering them in that capacity, he 
had no hesitation in repeating, that he put no confidence in their decla- 
rations, when they expressed an anxiety for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. 

When Julian Peveril, in prison and in bonds, avows his confidence in 
his imprisoned father’s cause, because that cause will be pleaded before 
twelve Englishmen, “ Better before twelve wild beasts,” his invisible 
visitor warns him, ‘than before Englishmen influenced with party pre- 
judice, passion, and the epidemic terror of an imaginary danger [to wit, 
Titus Oates’s plot]. They are bold in guilt in proportion to the number 
amongst whom the crime is divided.”’ 

It is in describing the wholesale massacre at Lyons, under the auspices 
of five judges, appointed by Fouché and Collot d’Herbois, that M. de 
Lamartine remarks : ‘ These five judges, each of whom separately had a 
human heart, judged together like a mechanical instrument of murder.” || 

To the same effect, and pointing exactly the same moral, are his 
remarks elsewhere on the combination of voters to immolate Lewis the 
Sixteenth. Had they been isolated, he maintains, each of these parties 
and these men would have been for saving the king; but face to face, 
and struggling to display most patriotism and attachment to the republic, 
these parties and men accepted the challenge mutually given. ‘“ It was 
no faction, no opinion, no individual, that immolated the king; it was the 
antagonism of all these opinions and factions." And so, again, in re- 
ference to the multitude assembled in the Place de la Révolution, to see 
Lewis die. If it had been asked, Lamartine says, of each of these two 
hundred thousand citizens, actors, or spectators of this “ funeral of a living 





* Dissertations and Discussions, Polit., Philos., and Histor., vol. ii. p. 407. 
t Sydney Smith’s Letters on Railways, No. 2, 1842. 

See Appendix to Memoirs of Francis Horner, vol. ii. pp. 531-2, 540. 
§ Peveril of the Peak, vol. iii. ch. v. 
|} Histoire des Girondins, 1. 1. c, x. 


§ Ibid., 1. xxxi. c. xxix. 
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man” (a phrase that may remind us of the happy audacity of a line of 
John Keats’s, where that poet finely anticipates the crime of Isabella’s 
brothers, and the fate of their intended victim, in the stanza beginning, 


So the two brothers and their murder’d man 
Rode past fair Florence, &c.*)— 


if it had been asked of each man in that mob, “ Must this man, Lewis,— 
one against all,—die ?” not one, Lamartine is confident, would have 
replied, Yes. But circumstances, he goes on to say, were so combined 
by the misfortunes and pressure of the times, that all accomplished un- 
hesitatingly what, isolated, not one would have consented to. The mul- 
titude, “‘ by the mutual action which it exercised on itself, prevented 
itself from yielding to its sympathy and horror—like a vault, where each 
several stone has a tendency to give way and drop, but where all remain 
suspended by the resistance which pressure opposes to their fall.”’ 

For, as Hartley Coleridge—in no connexion with this topic—has 
thankfully observed{—frail and corrupt as human nature is, it is by no 
means so hateful, so utterly forsaken of Heaven, as the transactions of 
kingdoms and republics (there is here little difference, he affirms, between 
the two) would incline us to think. 

David Hume remarks, in one of his political essays, that men are 
generally more honest in their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to serve a party than when their own private in- 
terest is alone concerned. Honour, he goes on to say, is a great check 
upon mankind ; but where a considerable body of men act together, this 
check is, in a great degree, removed ; since a man is sure to be approved 
of by his own party for what promotes the common interest ; and he soon 
learns to despise the clamour of adversaries.§ 

Hazlitt says that corporate bodies are more corrupt and profligate than 
individuals, because they have more power to do mischief, and are less 
amenable to disgrace or punishment. They feel neither shame, remorse, 
gratitude, nor good will. ‘* The principle of private or natural conscience 
is extinguished in each individual (we have no moral sense in the breast 
of others).” Each member reaps the benefit, and lays the blame, if there 
is any, upon the rest. “ Public bodies are so far worse than the individuals 
composing them, because the official takes place of the moral sense. The 
nerves that in themselves were soft and pliable enough, and responded 
naturally to the touch of pity, when fastened into a machine of that sort, 
become callous and rigid, and throw off every extraneous application that 
can be made to them with perfect apathy. 

“Only so much of any one’s natural or genuine impulses can influence 
him in his artificial capacity as formally comes home to the aggregate 
conscience of those with whom he acts, or bears upon the interests (real 
or pretended), the importance, respectability, and professed objects of the 
society. Beyond that point the nerve is bound up, the conscience is 





* Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. 

+ Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, 1. xxxv. c. xx. 

t Introduction to Biographia Borealis. 

§ “To which we may add, that every court or senate is determined by the 
greater number of voices; so that if self-interest influences only the majority (as 
it will always do), the whole senate follows the allurements of this separate inte- 
rest, and acts as if it contained not one member who had any regard to public in- 
terest and liberty.”"—-Hume’s Essays, ch. vi. 
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seared, and the torpedo-touch of so much inert matter operates to deaden 
the best feelings and harden the heart,’’* 

One of the ablest Essay:writers of the day remarks. incidentally on the 
subject of Common Sense, that it demands self-reliance and a sense of 
individual responsibility for its exercise ; that it does not work in numbers, 
and will not act freely in consultations, committees, nor, especially, in 
large assemblies. The magic effect of association, he says, quadruples 
that excitement which is fatal to common sense, and a thousand fairl 
sensible persons will, under the pressure of contact, do a frightfully foolish 
thing at which each acting alone would stand aghast. “ It is off its 
guard in all cases where numbers. have given their verdict. . . . Common 
sense is never at all ashamed of itself when it does absurd things in good 
company..’+ 

Speaking of the Trades’ Union it is. that the famished operative in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s story reminds one of his fellows, “ Yo’ know well, that a 
worser tyrant than e’er th’ masters were says, ‘Clem to death, and see 
em a’ clem to death, ere yo’ dare go again th’ Union.’ Yo’ know it well, 
Nicholas, for a’ yo’re one on ’em. Yo’ may be kind hearts, each sepa- 
rate; but once banded together, yo’ve no more pity for a man than a 
wild hunger-maddened wolf.” 

In one of Lord Bathurst’s letters to Swift, a reflection occurs which 
must have suited the Dean to'a nicety. ‘I have often reflected (from 
what cause it arises I know not), that though the majority of a society 
are honest men, and would act separately with some humanity, and ac- 
cording to the rules of morality, yet, conjunctively, they are hard-hearted, 
determined villains.” 

His lordship proceeds to illustrate his general saw by particular in- 
stances,—particular class instances, that is to say. Thus, he knows 
physicians who, if you take them out of their practice, are very good sort 
of men; but was there ever in the world a consultation of them that 
tended to anything else than robbery and murder? Do the body of 
lawyers, he asks, think of anything else but to plunder and destroy the 
rest of mankind ? In short, is his ironical conelusion, “ there is no cor- 
poration to be excepted out of this general rule but the two Houses of 
Parliament, and all assemblies of divines, wheresoever dispersed over the 
Christian world.”§ 

How far his lordship’s mocking exception of assemblies of divines may 
hold good, let us judge, from the sentence of one of the gravest and de- 
voutest of Eeclesiastical essayists. ‘*’The tactics of popular assemblies,” 
says Sir James Stephen, writing of that Savoy conference which was to 
reduce to a definite meaning the declarations of Breda and of Whitehall, 
“form a system of licensed deceit; and their conventional moralit 
tolerates the avowal of skill by which the antagonist party has been 
overreached, and even an open exultation in the success of such con- 
trivances. ’’| 

To secular politicians the sentence might, be justifiably supposed to 
apply @ fortiort. And of only too comprehensive an application is Mr. 





* Hazlitt’s “ Table-talk,” vol. ii. essay viii, 

+ Saturday Review, vol. xvi, p. 639: Essay on “ Common Sense.” 

I North and South, ch, xix. 

; Lord Bathurst to Dean Swift, March 29, 1733. 

|| Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, by Sir J. Stephen, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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Prescott’s description of sovereigns. and statesmen at the close. of the 
fifteenth century. They contended, as. he describes them, with, all, the 
animosity of personal, feeling ; every device, however paltry, was resorted 
to, and uo advantage was deemed, unwarrantable which could tend! to 
secure the victory. The most profligate. maxims, of state poliey, were 
openly. avowed by men of reputed honour and integrity. In,short, ‘ the 

macy of that day is very generally characterised by a low cunning, 
subterfuge, and petty trickery, which would leave an indelible stain on 
the transactions of private individuals.”* 

A ‘couplet of Butler’s is germane to the matter, where he speaks of 


The public faith, which every one 


Is bound t’ observe, yet: kept by none.} 


Cardinal Richelieu himself, on the last leaf of his Political’ Testament, 
penned this significant and damnatory maxim : ‘“ Beaucoup se sauveraient 
comme personnes privées, qui se damnent en effet comme personnes 
publiques.”t 

Addison records his frequent wonder at seeing men of probity, who 
would scorn to utter a falsehood for their own particular advantage, give 
so readily in to a lie when it is become the voice of their faction, not- 
withstanding they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How is it pos- 
sible, he inquires, for those who are men of honour in their persons, thus 
to become notorous liars in their party ? 

One reason he takes to be, that men are apt to think the guilt of 
a lie, and consequently the penalty, very much diminished, if not wholly 
worn out, by the multitudes of those who partake in it. Though the 
weight of a falsehood would be too heavy for one to bear, it grows light 
in their imaginations when it is shared among many. ‘But in this case 
@ man very much deceives himself; guilt, when it spreads through 
numbers, is not so properly divided as multiplied: every one is criminal 
in proportion to the offence which he commits, not to the number of 
those who are his companions in it. Both the crime and the penalty lie 
as heavy upon every individual of an offending multitude, as they would 
upon any single person, had none shared with him in the offence. Ina 
word, the division of guilt is like that of matter; though it may be 
separated into infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parts as the whole did 
before it was divided. 

“ But though multitudes, who: join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves 
from the guilt, they may from the shame of it, The.seandal of a lie is 
in a manner lost and anuihilated when diffused among several thousands ; 
as a drop of the blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when mixed 
and confused in a considerable body of water; the blot ig, still in it, but 
is not able to discover itself.’’ 

This last, Addison regards as certainly a, very. great, motive to many 
“ party offenders,” who. avoid crimes, not, as, they ane prejudicial to their 
virtue, but to their reputation. The, weakness. of whieh reason, which 
palliates guilt without removing it, this most graceful of moralists is 
satisfied with exposing, by the reminder,§ that every man who is in- 





* Prescott, History of Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ij, part ii. ch. i. 
t Hudibras, part ii. canto ii. + Testament politique. 
§ See No. 507 of Spectator, passim. 
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fluenced by it declares himself in effect an infamous hypocrite, prefers the 
ap of virtue to its reality, and is determined in his conduct 
neither by the dictates of his own conscience, nor the principles of 
religion. The suggestions of true honour he equally sets at nought. 

As there never was a perfect man, argues Macaulay, in one of his 
essays,” it would be the height of absurdity to expect a perfect party or 
a perfect assembly ; for large bodies are far more ovay | to err than indi- 
viduals ; the passions are inflamed by sympathy ; the fear of punishment 
and the sense of shame are diminished by partition. Every day, says he, 
we see then do for their faction what they would die rather than do for 
themselves. 

What the dashing young critic had said on this question, at eight-and- 
twenty, the mature historian, at fifty, enforced anew and expanded : 
“We daily see men do for their party, for their sect, for their country, 
for their favourite schemes of political and social reform, what they would 
not do to enrich or to avenge themselves.” At a temptation—continues 
Lord Macaulay, in his apology for the Master of Stair—at a temptation 
addressed directly to our private cupidity or to our private animosity, 
whatever virtue we have takes the alarm. But virtue itself, he con- 
tends, may contribute to the fall of him who imagines that it is in his 

wer, by violating some general rule of morality, to confer an important 

nefit on a church, on a commonwealth, on mankind. And when cor- 
pas interests, sympathies, and ethics, confirm him in his misdoing, the 
ast state of that man will be still worse, and far worse, than the first. 

Adam Smith says of the republics of ancient Greece, “ particularly in 
Athens,” that the ordinary courts of justice consisted of numerous, and 
therefore disorderly, bodies of people, who frequently decided almost at 
random, or as clamour, faction, and party spirit happened to determine. 
For “the ignominy of an unjust decision, when it was to be divided 
among five nai a thousand, or fifteen hundred people (for some of 
their courts were so very numerous), could not fall very heavy upon any 
individual.”{ At Rome, on the contrary, he adds, the principal courts 
of justice consisted either of a single judge, or of a small number of 
judges, whose characters, especially as they deliberated always in public, 
could not fail to be very much affected by any rash or unjust decision. 

Cowper hits the blot when he shows how man associated with man is 
susceptible to baneful as well as benign influences : 


Hence chartered boroughs are such public es ; 
And burghers, men immaculate perhaps ae 
In all their private functions, once combined, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 

For dissolution, hurtful to the main. 

Hence merchants, unimpeachable of sin 

Against the charities of domestic life, 
Incorporated, seem at once to lose 

Their nature, and, disclaiming all regard 

For mercy and the common rights of man, 
Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

At the sword’s point, and dyeing the white robe 
Of innocent commercial justice red. § 





* On Hallam’s Const. Hist., Hd. Rev., Sept., 1828. 
t Macaulay, History of England, vol. iv. ch. xviii. 
~ Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. i. part iii. § The Task, book iv. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 


VI. 


TxHoucH I am not one of those who think we are bound to observe this 
day (Sunday) with the same strictness that characterised the Jewish 
Sabbath, still I am of opinion that it is right, as far as it is possible, to 
abstain from all secular pursuits. It is necessary for the tone of the mind 
as well as for the strength of the body that a day of rest should intervene, 
and it is only reasonable that this small portion of our time should be de- 
voted to the performance of our religious duties. It is with regret, there- 
fore, that I am unable to delay my journey, but as my mode of travelling 
renders me nearly independent, I am not likely to lead others astray. 

At daybreak 1 took an affectionate farewell of my host and his family. 
They have a custom in Italy particularly disagreeable to us. At parting 
yoa are expected to kiss all the males of the family, and as some indemni- 
fication for this horrid nuisance, I took care that the ladies should not 
pass unnoticed ; but I can assure you that, even with this set-off, I can- 
not reconcile myself to the form. I started with a little boy to guide me 
to Palinurus, which I found to be about four miles distant. The weather 
had changed; the sun was not, indeed, entirely obscured, but there was 
a thick haze all around, and a feeling of oppression, which I knew to be 
the precursor of the scirocco. This wind is found generally to last for 
three days, reaching on the second its height, and on the third gradually 
dying away, when the sun again shines forth with undiminished splendour. 
Those whose constitutions have been long exposed to the climate feel its 
effects acutely in excessive languor both of mind and body ; on me it has 
not yet any effect, though I perceive sensibly enough the difference be- 
tween the stifling closeness of this day and the free, unembarrassed circu- 
lation of yesterday’s atmosphere. We again crossed the river Molpa, 
and descended by a narrow footpath to the port of Palinurus, where I 
found a village of fishermen. 

Along the coast of the Neapolitan dominions to the southern extremity 
of Italy, nature has not furnished a single tolerable harbour for even 
moderately-sized vessels. This port of Palinurus, formed by the projec- 
tion of the promontory, is the best, but it is unprotected from the north 
and north-west, and its entrance is only of sufficient depth for small 
merchantmen. I found on my arrival that my friend had given orders 
that one of his boats should be at my command, and an intelligent fisher- 
man offered to accompany me to two grottos, which I knew previously 
were well worthy of examination. The one is galled La Grotta di Stucco, 
and the other La Grotta di Osse, that is, the grotto of bones. We 
rowed a few hundred yards under the promontory till we reached a cave, 
which was partly natural, and partly hollowed out by the inhabitants to 
procure stucco. It was twenty feet by thirty abe and the waves, as 
they dashed ceaselessly against the sides of the cave, produced innume- 
rable echoes, seeming to run along under the promontory and conveyed 
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from one to the other to a great distance. The fisherman told me that 
there were a variety of branches to the cave, running upwards of a mile 
inwards, and this no doubt caused the countless sounds which met my 
ears; but as there was no remarkable object to be seen, I did not make 
any further examination. It was not unpleasant again to breathe the 
open air. We then rowed round the weather-beaten headland of 
Palinurus, and as the breeze now began to blow fresh from the south, the 
waves were dashed with some violence against the whitened rocks, which 
rose for several hundred feet perpendicular from the sea, and on their 
summit was a small fortress, whi had been erected by the French, now 
nearly m ruins. The fisherman pointed to a spot where there was some- 
what more of a declivity, and which it would be rather easier to scale, and 
stated that a party of English sailors had, during the French war, 
mounted at that spot and surprised the fort. This successful enterprise 
had evidently impressed them with a high idea of English valour. One 
of the fishermen had served on board the English fleet at the time that 
we occupied Sicily, and seemed to have been much struck with the 
regularity with which they received their rations and pay. This was a 
subject on which he became quite eloquent, and he seemed to regret that 
he was not now in British service. 

As we cleared the promontory, I found Palinurus to present three dis- 
tinct headlands, called by the inhabitants Punto di Quaglia, where quails 
are caught in great numbers, Frontone, which is the privcipal point, and 
Punto di Molpa, from the river close to it. It was the scene of several 
shipwrecks mentioned in ancient writers, and was particularly fatal to a 
fleet of Augustus, who himself narrowly escaped a watery grave at this 
spot. The bones of his sailors were, according to a tradition of the in- 
habitants, collected and placed in a grotto, which I was on my way to 
visit, called from that circumstance La Grotta di Osse. It is asserted 
that these bones became petrified, and have been preserved for nearly two 
thousand years. I had great doubts of the possibility of any such process 
being able to be carried on in a cave open to the external air, as the 
bones must have been completely decomposed before any process of 
nature could change them into stone. There is no doubt that this 
singular phenomenon has occasionally occurred in respect to animals, 
as you see in any museum of natural curiosities examples of this 
kind, but it must have been produced under different circumstances 
from those in which the bones of these mariners were placed. I was not, 
therefore, disappointed when I found it a cave containing a fine collec- 
tion of stalactites, which you know assume at times strange appearances. 
Some of the stalactites were no doubt like the bones of men; but the 
grotto of Adelsberg, in Styria, contains many still more wonderful, the 
stalactites assuming in one instance the appearance of drapery of most 
delicate texture. It hangs so elegantly and gracefully that no art of man 
could equal it. I mention this drapery because there can be no doubt 
that it is entirely the work of nature, though you are shown at the same 
time the head of a man with features well formed, and this is also said 
to be the unaided production of nature. Of this, however, we may have 
some doubts, as a few touches may have been furtively added to make it 
look what it now appears. I left this grotto of Palinurus satisfied that 
it had no pretensions to be considered the extraordinary natural curiosity 
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which native writers would have the world to imagine. In the course of 
conversation with the fishermen, I was not a little surprised to hear that 
the “jactus retis,” the throw of the net, is not unknown among them ; 
they buy what the Neapolitans call “ vuolo,” which is nothing else than 
a corruption of the Greek word Sédos, and take their chance of the 
quantity of fish the throw may produce. This custom is alluded to in the 
following passage in Suetonius (Clar. Rhet. c. 1): “ Astivo tempore 
adolescentes urbani cum Ostiam venissent, littus ingressi, piscatores 
trahentes rete adierunt et pepigerunt bolum quanti emerent: nummos 


‘solverunt: diu expectaverunt, dum retia extraherentur. Aliquando ex- 


tractis, piscis nullus infuit, sed sporta auri obsuta. Tunc emptores bolum 
suum ajunt, piscatores suum.” “In the summerseason, when some city 
youths came on a visit to Ostia, proceeding to the shore, they found some 
fishermen preparing to draw their net, and made a bargain for the throw; 
they paid their money, and waited a long time till the nets were drawn 
on shore. At last they were landed, when no fish was found, but a basket 
full of gold. The buyers maintained that it belonged to them, and the 
fishermen claimed it as theirs.” 

I left the boat at the mouth of the river Molpa, a lonely spot with no- 
thing but a ruined watch-tower, and engaged one of the fishermen to 
attend me till I thought proper to dismiss him. There were said to be 
some ruins on the hill immediately above, and as some geographers have 
asserted that there was an ancient town called Melphes, of the same 
name as the river, I thought it not improbable that this might be the 
site. I contrived to scramble up at some risk, and found on the top a 
considerable piece of level ground, which was partially cultivated. The 
ruins, however, were of the Middle Ages, and could not be confounded 
with any Greek or Roman structure. It could never have been of great 
size; but tradition hands it down that the Saracens landed here in 1464, 
and, plundering the village, carried off the greater number of its inha- 
bitants as slaves to Africa. 

Why it should have been selected by Maximianus, the colleague of 
Diocletian, as the place of his retreat when these two emperors, A.p. 305, 
abdicated, is not told us; but here he was residing in a.p. 306, when he 
was induced by his son Maxentius to quit his retreat in Lucania, and 
again resume the purple. It is, indeed, “sera situated on a hill look- 
ing down to the north on the river Molpa, and having the river Min- 
gardo to the south, with the sea at its foot stretching far as the eye can 
reach. It is a quiet spot, and if the ex-emperor wanted entire seclusion 
he could not have made a better choice. From this eminence I deseended 
to a small plain which led to the river Mingardo, and was not a little sur- 
prised to hear approaching the sounds of the spirit-stirring bagpipes. For 
an instant I thought myself in some remote glen of my native country, 
and expected to see a Highlander in full costume appear; but a very dif- 
ferent sight met my eye. It was a shepherd clad in the rudest habili- 
ments, made out of the untanned skins of the animals which he tended. 
The soles of his feet were protected by a piece of leather, which were 
fastened by cords of goat’s hair. The longest of the pipes was upwards 
of four feet, and the bag was proportionally large, but the sounds grated 
harshly on the ear. The music of this instrument is heard to greatest 
advantage at a distance, and I fear that I am unpatriotic enough to give 
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the preference to the Irish over the Scotch pipe; at least, I have never 
heard any sound from the latter able to compete with those produced by 
the celebrated Gansey, sc well known to all those who have visited the 
south of Ireland. This instrument is very common in the mountainous 
rts of Italy, and the peasantry at a certain period of the year crowd 
into Naples, where you see them serenading the images of their Madonna 
at the corner of every street with the hopes of collecting a few pence from 
the more religious part of the community. The airs which he played 
were wild, and, as he receded in the distance, had a pleasing effect. 
These pipes are made by the shepherds themselves, and, when they visit 
the towns, I have found that two of them generally travel together and’ 
lay in concert. ‘The bagpiper (utricularius) was well known to the 
mans; and Nero, among his other follies, vowed that he would exhibit 
thus on the stage, if the gods continued favourable. (Suet. Nero, 54.) 
After crossing the Mingardo, a small muddy stream, I dismissed my 
guide, and proceeded on my solitary way towards Camerota, a village 
which I understood to be about six miles distant. I had soon cause to 
regret this proceeding, as I got entangled on the face of a hill covered 
by a kind of stunted oak, and was fairly bewildered. To add to my dif- 
ficulties, I reached’ a spot where several footpaths diverged, for there was 
not the slightest appearance of a road, and I had no idea what direction 
I ought to take. It was needless to halt in hopes of meeting any one, as 
the place was evidently little frequented. I determined to keep towards 
the shore, as I might, perhaps, be able to get clear of the brushwood, 
which confined my view to a few yards around. I turned my steps, 
therefore, in that direction, and reached the summit of a hill, where I fell 
in with two shepherd-boys reclining under a green arbour, which they 
had formed with the branches of trees. May we not imagine that this is 
what Virgil alludes to? 


Viridi projectus in antro. 
Stretched at ease in a verdant cave. 


I got myself set right, and entered into conversation, inquiring whe- 
ther they attended mass, which they assured me they did, mentioning a 
small chapel in the vicinity, and the name of the padre. Not much could 
be expected of them; their knowledge of religion was confined to some 
slight acquaintance with the Ten Commandments and a prayer to the 
Virgin Mary. I was glad to know that some attempts had been made to 
instil the principles of religion into their minds. 

I had no longer any difficulty in making my way to Camerota, which 
I found prettily situated on the face of a hill. The first building I 
reached was a monastery, and, recollecting the kindness of my friends at 
Centola, I determined again to make trial of monkish hospitality. How 
different, however, was my reception to-day! Some time elapsed before 
my knock was attended to, and when I made my request to be allowed 
to rest a short time under their roof, I saw it was received with great re- 
luctance by the door-keeper. I was inclined to walk off, had I not been 
prevented by my desire of seeing how the matter would end. The young 
monk reported my arrival to his superiors, and, ere long, several monks 
made their appearance with very flushed faces, attended by a young man 
well dressed, and evidently possessed of some authority. This gentleman 
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demanded, in a loud and authoritative tone, who I was, and what I 
wanted ; to which I naturally answered, “ That I had not the honour to 
be acquainted with the individual who addressed me, and that I was not 
inclined to satisfy any stranger who addressed me in the uncivil tone 
which he had assumed.” The monks, I saw, stood aghast, at what, no 
doubt, appeared to them my foolhardiness. I was much more inclined 
to laugh than to be angry at the adventure; my opponent was unpre- 
for my answer, and expected that I would be overwhelmed by the 
information he now conveyed to me. He exclaimed, in a highly indig- 
nant tone, “ Io sono il Judice Reale del Distretto !”—* I am the Royal 
Judge of the District,” muttering at the same time “ Corpo di Bacco” — 
an oath which the Italians are much in the habit of using when they are 
in a passion. It has been handed down to them from their pagan 
ancestors, and means, “ by the body of Bacchus.” It is less offensive to 
my ears than Corpo di Cristo, which you constantly hear used in a very 
blasphemous way. I was quite prepared to hear this announcement, as 
I thought it not unlikely that he would turn out to be some petty magis- 
trate. I told him that, if he had introduced himself to me at first under 
this title, I should have at once acknowledged his right to question me, 
though I should have expected it to be done with somewhat more of 
courtesy. To cut short any further altercation, I begged that he would 
examine my passport, and he would then see that he was called upon by 
his government to protect and assist me, as far as was in his power. He 
was obliged to confess that there was nothing irregular in my passport ; 
but I had lowered his dignity before his clerical friends, so that he could 
not recover his temper ; and as his discourteous tone continued, I refused 
to have any further communication with him. To try how far the hos- 
pitality of the monks would stretch, I requested a glass of water, when 
the superior pointed to a pump in the court-yard, and told me I could 
find it there. I smiled, though a little nettled at this additional rude- 
ness, and left the monastery, saying that I perceived that the Judge of 
Camerota was equally distinguished for his courtesy as the monks for 
their hospitality. I was amused at this adventure, and laughed heartily, 
as soon as I got beyond the walls of the monastery. I have little doubt 
that I interrupted a merry repast, and probably the judge was anxious to 
show off his authority before his friends, particularly as my appearance 
— an easy conquest. He is a very unworthy successor of Count 
lorio, a native of this place, Royal Justiciar of William the Good, King 
of Sicily, who was sent to England in 1176 on an embassy to Henry IL, 
—— his third daughter, Joan, in marriage. This marriage took 
place. 

I expected to hear more of this adventure, and you will find that I 
was not mistaken. The village was at no great distance from the 
monastery, and on my way I joined a peasant, to whom I told how I had 
been treated by the judge, of whose name he feigned ignorance. The 
Locanda was kept by the collector of the land-tax, aud, while I was 
seated there, a person of respectable appearance came in, and entered 
into conversation with me in reference to my interview with the judge. 
I inquired if he knew of any ancient remains in the vicinity, and he offered 
to point out to me the ruins of a Greek church. I found it to be a small 
chapel, and that little of it remained. His object, however, was to draw 
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me aside and make me a communication, which, I saw, was imtended to 
frighten me. He told me that the judge had positive orders from his 
vernment to stop all persons travelling through the country, though 
were furnished with a regular passport, and that, if I remained at 
Camerota, he would be under the disagreeable necessity of putting me 
under arrest. I was highly indignant at this attempt to alarm me, and 
told him at once that I did not believe a single word of the statement, as 
I had left Naples only a few days before, and I could not imagine that a 
nt would act so unjustly as to give me a passport to travel 
through its provinces when it knew the orders it had previously issued. 
Besides, I had waited, by request, on the Minister of the Interior to ex- 
plain to him fully the objects I had in view, and the route I intended to 
follow. He had been kind enough to point out objects of interest, which 
might be worthy of examination, and to give me advice as to dangers 
which I ought to avoid. He had even granted me a passport of a 
peculiar kind, to free me from the annoyances of such men as this judge ; 
and it was too much to ask me to believe that a gentleman of his high 
character—Minister of the Interior for the King of the Two Sicilies— 
would act so treacherously, as he must have done, if the statement he now 
made was true. I wished to receive no favour from an individual who 
had acted towards me with such discomrtesy as the judge, and I should 
take care that he repented of it, if I had less than strict justice. I 
offered to accompany him at once to the presence of the judge, who 
might act as he thought proper; but he might rest assured that I would 
not allow the rights of my country to be trampled on in my person with 
impunity. This offer calvin him, and he muttered something as to 
his friend not wishing to place me in any difficulty. I told him that I 
would not allow my plans to be deranged in the slightest degree by any 
threats that might be held out; nor would I give any information as to 
the course I intended to pursue. If he had no further communication to 
make, I begged that our conference might end. 1 was much tempted to 
remain at Camerota for the night, and see whether the judge would dare 
to put his threats in execution ; but a considerable portion of the day was 
still at my command, and I thought it folly to waste it on such @ pur- 
pose. I rested at the Locanda for several hours, and heard nothing more 
from the judge. Towards evening I determined to walk forward to San 
Giovanni di Piro, and, on leaving the Locanda, I requested the landlord 
to inform the judge that, if he wished to have any further communication 
with me, he would find me at that village. 

The country through which I now passed was rather better cultivated 
than that which I had seen in the early part of the day, and though the 
scirocco still blew, it was less oppressive than it had been in the morning. 
I fell in with a muleteer who was proceeding to San Giovanni, and | 
mounted one of his animals; there was no saddle, however, and 1 soon 
discovered that the fatigue of walking was nothing compared to the dis- 
agreeable jog of the mule. He complained bitterly of the badness of 
the times, and was no friend of the present government. I had often 
remarked a small bag suspended round the necks of the peasants, and 1 
had imagined, knowing how superstitious the Itahans were, that it was 
some amulet or holy relique to guard them against the evil eye; but I 
find from the muleteer that it is what they call “carta di sicurezza,” a 
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r giving a deseription of their personal appearance, their height, the 
- of their hair, and any peculiarity that may serve to distinguish 
one man from another. This must be worn by every person in the king- 
dom, and of course a certain sum of money must be paid for it. This is 
nothing else than a poll-tax, the most unjust of all, severely felt by the 
poor and not at all by the rich. It must be renewed every year, and if 
any one be found without this paper he is liable to be thrown into 

on. 
Pat the entrance to the village I parted from my ea 1“F and pro- 
ceeded to present myself before the chief magistrate. had some mis- 
givings as to my night’s rest when I observed the wretched appearance 
of the houses. The people crowded to their doors as I passed, and 
seemed amused, if I may judge from the peals of laughter I heard 


‘behind me. I made my way to the syndic’s house, which was in a sadly 


dilapidated state, and with scarcely a vestige of furniture within. What 
must I expect to find at the public Locanda if the chief magistrate resided 
in such a hovel? He was not at home, and I was obliged to wait, 
hungry and tired, till he made his appearance, as no one would dare to 
receive me till my passport was found to be good. When he returned, I 
found him to be quite civil, and he immediately despatched his servant 
to search for a bed, which was furnished me by the old lady who kept 
the shop of the village. The sun had been set for some time, and it 
was quite dark when I issued forth to proceed to my lodgings. A bo 
carried a small lamp before me, the glimmering of which was just suff 
cient to prevent me stumbling over the uneven street of San Giovanni. 
The shop was crowded with peasants, whose noise and turmoil augured 
ill for my repose, and I inquired with eagerness where I was to sleep. 
Luckily, my bed-chamber was separated from the shop, on the opposite 
side of the narrow lane up a ruinous stair. I ordered supper, which was 
to consist of broiled sausage and cheese, with the best wine she could 
furnish. My table was a large box, and I sat down on a hard bench. 
The bed looked so filthy that it was impossible to think of undressing, 
but I had no doubt that I should sleep sound enough on the coverlet. 
My landlady came in to say that her son must sleep in the same room 
with me, and I inquired where she would find a second bed. She 
pointed to the bench on which I was seated, and said he would stretch 
himself on the top. I remonstrated strongly against this intrusion, and 
examined the bolt of the door with a view of securing myself. Alas! it 
was boltless, and I was entirely at their mercy. I placed my money and 
whatever articles of value 1 had with me under my head, and I did not 
feel quite at my ease, as you may suppose. 


VIL 


Tuank God, I was neither robbed nor murdered last night, though I 
had some doubts whether I should again see the light of day. With such 
misgivings, you will readily believe that I had no inclination to sleep till 
I surveyed my companion for the night, and could judge by his appearance 
whether he was likely to close my career. I tried to nourish my lamp, 
that I might be able to see him; but not all my ingenuity could succeed 
to keep in its flickering light. I dare say that the very methods I took 
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to make it burn caused it to go out; at all events, I was now in total 
darkness, stretched on the top of my bed, watching anxiously to hear a 
footstep, when at last some one stealthily approached, and I was some- 
what relieved by the appearance of a glimmering light. The door opened, 
and a tall man entered, with a peasant’s large cloak wrapped round him ; 
and, as the light of the lamp fell on his countenance, my fears made me 
suppose that I had never seen any one more strongly marked with all the 
evil passions of our nature. I remained immovable on the bed, apparently 
asleep, watching anxiously all his proceedings. He blew out his lamp and 
lay down at full length on the box, where I soon found, by the regularity 
of his breathing, that he was fast asleep. 1 was now satisfied that I had 
nothing to fear, and, as my day’s labour had thoroughly worn me out, I 
soon forgot all my anxieties and dangers. 

This morning jon afoot by daybreak, though I felt little refreshed by 
my night’s rest. I had some doubts what course I ought to pursue, 
whether I should remain a few hours at San Giovanni, or proceed on to 
Policastro. I felt some curiosity to witness a procession, which I under- 
stood was to take place this morning, to the Madonna della Pietra Santa 
—‘the Madonna of the Holy Stone’’—with the view of obtaining her 
intercession to procure rain. The scirocco generally brings with it showers 
of rain, and the priests, therefore, have wisely chosen this day to offer up 
their prayers. The morning was lowering, and I saw clearly that some 
rain must fall. This is a common method with the priests of working on 
the superstitious feelings of the people, and in these remote parts is not, 
perhaps, much to be wondered at; but you will be surprised to hear that 
I have seen, even in Florence, the same farce acted with all the solemnity 
which the archbishop of that city and his attendant priests could com- 
municate to it. I left San Giovanni without waiting for the procession, 
since, if it were to prove eminently successful, I must be detained in this 
miserable place, or else I must submit to be thoroughly drenched, as I 
am sorry to say that my umbrella is already in a sad state of dilapidation. 
The peasants were beginning to leave the village to proceed to their 
labours in the field, and I joined a party who undertook to point out the 
way to Policastro, which I could see on the coast, about ten miles distant 
across a plain, through which flowed the river Bussento. The country 
was partially cultivated, the vetch and the Indian corn were beginning to 
appear; but they were suffering from the long drought. I had not 
passed over many miles before a drenching shower began to fall, when I 
took refuge in a hut which happened to be near, and I requested per- 
mission to remain till the rain had ceased. The interior was the very 
picture of misery, and contained an old man on the verge of the grave; 
but not a word of dissatisfaction with his lot fell from his lips. I found 
that the river Bussento was of considerable size, and could only be passed 
by boat, scafa as they call it. It was well that 1 became acquainted with 
this fact, as I should have landed myself in marshes at the mouth of the 
river, towards which I was wending my way, as the direct road to Poli- 
castro. The old man gave me directions where I should find the boat ; 
but, between my stupidity and the difficulty of making out what he 
exactly meant, I derived little benefit from his information. The river 
Bussento rises in the mountains of Sanza, and, after receiving several 
small tributaries, disappears in a deep abyss at a spot called Tironi, and 
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having run about three miles underground, issues forth at a place called 
Li Zirzi, six miles from Policastro. The mountainous nature of the 
country, and perhaps the earthquakes which rend the ground, may be the 
cause of these streams sinking and again starting suddenly from the 
surface. In this vicinity I heard of a spring at a spot called Confoci, 
which begins to flow towards the end of May, continuing the whole 
summer in great abundance till the month of September, when it sud- 
denly ceases, and continues dormant till the following summer. 

On leaving the hut I met a peasant, whom I hired to be my guide to 
Policastro. As I was walking along, I happened to sneeze, when my 
companion immediately exclaimed, “ Crisce Santo !"—“ The saint save 

ou!” which is the compliment paid in this part of Italy to those who 
are thus affected. In Tuscany I found it to be “ Dio ti salvi!”—“ God 
preserve you!” like the French, “A vous souhaits!” what used to be 
with us “God bless you!” The boat was, as might be expected, of rude 
construction, though easily enough paddled across. Soon afterwards we 
met a pretty girl, the wife of my guide, who had been selling vegetables 
at Policastro; and I allowed him to return with her, as I saw that 
I should have no further difficulty in finding my way. On reaching the 
public square of Policastro, which is a considerable town, by far the 
largest I have seen since I left Naples, I met one of the armed police ; 
and being by this time pretty well acquainted with the impertinence of 
these subordinates, I requested that he would conduct me to the house 
of the syndic. We found the worthy magistrate industriously employed 
in reducing oak bark to a state fit for tanning leather. He directed me 
to proceed to his chancellor, whom I found sick in bed, and rather testy 
at my intrusion. He insisted that I should proceed to Bonati, a village 
five miles distant, for the purpose of showing my passport to the judge of 
the district, which I positively refused to do, unless he sent me under 
arrest. He told me that, wherever I passed the night, the ~ sy of 
the village would require the signature of the judge. I told him, how- 
ever, that I should go on in the route I had already determined, till I 
was actually stopped, and that all I wished from him was permission to 
examine the antiquities of Policastro. This he readily granted, and, to 
prevent any further annoyance, I hired the armed policeman to accom- 
pany me, that I might not be stopped by any other of these myrmidons. 

I proceeded to the house of the curate, whom I thought not unlikely 
to be acquainted with the ancient remains of his own city, and from 
whom I might derive some information, if he were inclined to be civil. 
I found him engaged in the performance of his religious duties in the 
cathedral. I waited till he had concluded, and met him at the door, when 
I explained to him the objects I had in view ; but he was a sad barbarian, 
ignorant and rude. Several of his congregation, however, who overheard 
our conversation, came forward and offered at once to point out the small 
remains of the ancient town, which we know to have been called Buxentum. 
The name of the river which I had crossed is only a slight corruption of 
this word. In front of the cathedral lie several fine marble pillars, half buried 
in the earth, and which must have belonged to a temple, probably on the 
site of the cathedral. The only inscriptions that I could find were built 
into the belfry, and were imperfect; the one was addressed to Ger- 
manicus, and the other to a daughter of Drusus. They were the follow- 
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ing, and it is strange that they should not have been copied correctly by 
the local geographers : 


GERMANICO CAESARI..... 
TI.AVG.F.DIVI.AVG.N..... 
DIVI.IVLI.PRON.AVG..... 
COS . Il. IMPERATOR. II. 


It is impossible to say how the family of Tiberius became connected 
with Buxentum ; but this inscription is to the honour of Drusus Cesar 
Germanicus, son of the Emperor Tiberius, who was consul for the second 
time a.p. 18, 
The other is 
AVGVSTAE .IVLIA.... 
ls 7 See 
DIVI. AVGYSII..... 


This was Julia, daughter of the former, who married, a.p. 20, her first 
cousin, Nero, son of Germanicus and Agrippina. She incurred the 
hatred of Messalina, and, at her instigation, was put to death by the 
Emperor Claudius, a.p. 59. 

There must, of course, have been property in this quarter belonging to 
the imperial family to account for these inscriptions. It is curious that 
four hundred years after their erection we should find Buxentum become 
the birthplace of another emperor, Severus Libius, who reigned from 
A.D. 461—465. An old chronicler of the ninth century says: “ In 
Buxento, usque ad presentem diem monstratur ruinosa zdes, ubi natus 
est Imperator Severus Libius, et ejus avus fuit familiaris Herculii similiter 
Imperatoris, qui Melpam ad habitaculum elegerat postquam renunciavit 
imperium’’—‘ In Buxentum there are seen even now the ruins of the 
house in which the Emperor Severus Libius was born ; his grandfather 
was the friend of the Emperor Herculius (Maximianus), who lived at 
Molpa after his abdication, a.p. 305.” 

This confirms what I stated when I was visiting yesterday the ruins 
of Molpa. There were also several inscriptions in the Gothic character. 
I was told that I should find some ruins on the hill above the city, and 
accordingly I proceeded to examine them. I was joined by a consider- 
able body of the police, who are here always armed with a carbine; and 
as we passed through the narrow lanes of the city, the people crowded 
after me, calling out, ‘ Coss era ?”—‘‘ What is the matter?’ evidently 
imagining that I was some important captive. In passing through the 
town, I was astonished to see on several doors a St. Andrew’s cross 
marked distinctly in red, and on inquiring of my guide what it meant, 
he coolly said, “ An enemy hath done this,” or, at all events, words to 
that effect. Political feelings run very high here, and they show thus 
their secret feelings to each other, ee on their enemies by the san- 
benito cross, used in former times by the Inquisition to indicate the 
flames in which the impenitent were to be immersed. The Neapolitans 
call a door thus marked “ macreata,” and at one period it became so 
serious a nuisance, and created such bad blood, that a law had to be 

against the practice, inflicting the severest penalties on all who 
should be guilty of damning their neighbours in this way. On ascending 
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the hill I found the ruins of a castle, which had once been of considerable 
strength, having the date 1393 above one of its gates, but it is said te be 
of a much earlier period. Several of the police left me here to proceed, 
as they told me, in search of some unfortunate carbonari, who are hunted 
at’ present like wild beasts. You must know that a few years ago the 
country was in a state of insurrection, which was suppressed by a small 
Austrian force. The inhabitants are not devoid of personal courage, if 
you take them individually ; but they have no confidence in each other, 
and cannot, therefore, fight as a body. In consequence of this insurrec- 
tion the whole country was, of course, disarmed and put at the mercy of 
the brigands, who used to enter villages at midday and carry off the re- 
spectable inhabitants to their fastnesses, from which they were not re- 
leased till their friends had paid a ransom. Some progress has been made 
towards organismg an armed force throughout the country ; the govern- 
ment, however, is naturally afraid of trusting arms to the landed pro- 
prietors, who have porener evinced a desire to have some influence in 
the management of their affairs. An order was given some time ago to 
the syndic of each parish to furnish a list of citizens to whom he thought 
arms might be entrusted; but, before the government approved of it, it 
was submitted to the ecclesiastical authorities, and when it was returned 
to the syndic it was generally found reduced to one half, and his own 
name was often omitted. Thus the government refused to allow a man 
to bear arms who by his office was entitled to command the foree. The 
timidity of the government makes it act inconsistently, and often causes 
disaffection when none formerly existed. In the population of Policastro, 
which consists of seven thousand, only sixty were found worthy of being 
entrusted with arms. 

I could find no more ancient remains, nor, indeed, is it likely that any 
more have survived, as this town was never of great importance. It was 
a Greek colony from Rhegium, founded B.c. 470, and colonised by the 
Romans B.c. 197, though never rising to eminence. The marsh at the 
mouth of the river renders the city unhealthy, and the archbishop, with 
the principal inhabitants, are said to leave it from May till December. 
After resting a short time at Policastro, I proceeded on my way _— 
the coast. As the mountains seemed to approach the shore, I sus 
my ouward course would be tedious and fatiguing ; and as I wished to 
reach Maratea, a village fifteen miles distant, I determined to hire a boat, 
if such a thing could be procured. I soon fell in with a few fishermen’s 
huts, and had no difficulty in making a bargain with them to carry me to 
Maratea, stopping en my way at Sapri, which is supposed to be the site 
of the ancient Scidrus. ‘The boat had not the luxurious and easy move~- 
ment of a Venetian gondola, yet I have never enjoyed one of them so 
much as that in which I was now embarked. The rain which had fallen 
a few hours before had communicated freshness to the air, and as I 
stretched myself at full length on the hard bench, with my umbrella 
above me, I congratulated myself on my wisdom in choosing this mode 
of proceeding. We soon entered a small and beautiful harbour, near 
which was situated the village of Sapri. 

There was more appearauce of comfort in this village than in any I 
had yet seen. The houses were interspersed with gardens and vineyards, 
and the late shower made everything look fresh and cool. I was struck 
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by the luxuriance of their fruit-trees. The orange and citron-trees were 
flourishing in all their beauty. The “albicocco,” our apricot, seemed to 
thrive—the Neapolitan ‘‘crisuommolo,” of which they are so justly 
proud. Their word is evidently a corruption of the Greek xpuvodéunhov— 
golden apple. Martial (iii. 47) might have had the scene before his 


eyes on which I was gazing when he wrote: 


Illic videres frutice nobili caules, 
Et utrumque porrum, sessilesque lactucas, 
Pigroque ventri non inutiles betas. 


“There you might have seen cabbages with noble hearts, and both kinds 
of leeks (leeks and onions), dwarf lettuces, and beet-roots, not unservice- 
able to the torpid stomach.” 

The Italians are as fond of all kinds of green herbs as their ancestors 
were in Roman times, and the salad forms always a principal part of their 
frugal meals in the country. I could with difficulty get over the flavour 
of the strong-smelling garlic, of which they seem particularly ena- 
moured. I met several respectable inhabitants, with whom I entered 
into conversation, and they pointed out to me an ancient inscription built 
into the pedestal of a holy cross in the middle of the public piazza. It 
was much worn away, but I was able to decipher it. 

It was to the following effect, and I give it on account of the melan- 
choly moaning with which it concludes : 


D.M. . 
L. SEMPRONIO 
L.F. POM. PRISCO 
AED . DVOVIR. 
DES.V.A. XXV. 
MEN . VII. 
SI. NON. ANTE. DIEM. CRVDELIA. FATA. FVISSENT. 
HIC. PATER. ET. MATER. DEBVIT. ANTE . LEGI. 


This stone was erected by his disconsolate parents to Lucius Sempro- 
nius, a magistrate (duovir), we must suppose, of Scidrus, which office he 
had reached before he was twenty-five years of age. Their grief is 
shown by the expression, “If the Fates had not cruelly carried him off 
prematurely, his father and mother ought to have been placed in the 
grave before him.” You will observe that the last two lines are hexameter 
and pentameter. 
This same idea appears in an inscription found at Pozzuoli, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 
D. M. 

VMBRIAE. A. FILIAE. 

IVSTE.V.A. XVI. 

MEN. VII. DIES. DECE. 

A. VMBRICIVS . MAGNVS. 

ET. CLODIA . FELICITAS . PA 

RENTES . FILIAE . INCOMPARABIL. 

QVOD . ILLA . PARENTIBVS . FACERE . 

DEBVIT . MORS . INTER. CESSIT. 

FILIAE . FECERVNT . PARENTES. 
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This is erected to Umbria, the peerless daughter of Aulus Umbricius 
Magnus and Clodia Felicitas, who died in her sixteenth year. ‘“ What 
she ought to have done to her parents, death prevented, and her parents 
had to perform it to their daughter.” I have seen many of these se- 
pulchral monuments throughout Italy, and this is the tone in which they 
murmur and complain. Amidst all the survivors’ grief for the departed, 
amidst even the yearning to be gathered with them in the dust, there is 
not the slightest hope expressed that they will rejoin them in an united 
immortality. Rarely do they soar above the graceful S. T. T. L., “ Sit 
tibi terra levis,”—‘* May the earth lie light upon thee!” 

I have been deeply affected, as all must be, with some of the sepulchral 
inscriptions that are found in the museums of Italy. What can be more 
touching than the following on a bride snatched away within the first 
bloom of marriage ? 

D. M. 
L. ARVLENVS SOSIMVS FECIT 
CLODIAE CHARIDI CONIVGI DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE SI AD VITAE METAM PERVENISS(ET) 
NON HOMINIBVS NEQVE DIS INVIDISS(ET). 
VIX SECVM VIXIT DIES XV. 


“L. Arulenus Sosimus erected this monument to his dearest wife Clodia 
Charis. If she had reached life’s extended line, he would have envied 
neither men nor gods: she lived with him scarcely fifteen days.”’ 

Can you read this without emotion ? 


LAGGE FILI BENE QVIESCAS 

MATER TVA ROGAT TE 

VT ME AD TE RECIPIAS. 
VALE. 


Son Laggus, mayest thou rest in pens thy 
Mother begs that thou wouldst take me to thee. 
Farewell. 

Peace is the predominating idea in their epitaphs ; hope in ours. 

The stairs of one of the houses showed a specimen of coarse mosaic; 
the site of the ancient town, however, had been nearly half a mile from 
the present village, on the north side of the little bay, at a spot now 
called Camerelle. Here many coins and cameos have been found, and 
the foundations of houses are still to be seen. More particularly there 
are considerable remains of a theatre, with eight niches and some of the 
steps still existing, two small aqueducts, city walls of a reticulated 
structure, a portico of considerable length; but I saw no inscriptions, 
though such have been found both in the Greek and Latin languages. 
It was a Greek city, mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 21), from whom we 
learn that it was a colony of Sybaris, and was one of the places to which 
the surviving inhabitants of that city retired after its destruction by the 
inhabitants of Croton, B.c. 510. Though it appears from its remains to 
have been a city of considerable size, and possessed the only tolerable 
harbour between Naples and Sicily, it is never mentioned connected with 
any historical event, and drops altogether out of view at a very early 
period. 

I met the boat at a point of land forming one side of the harbour. The 
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two points of the harbour are guarded by two towers, the one to the west 
called Buondormire, and the other to the east, Lubertino. I was not 
sorry to get on board, as the rays of the sun reflected from the sand 
rendered all exertion unpleasant. As we advanced, the mountains ap- 
proached close to the shore and overhung the sea. There was a winding 
th along the face of the hills, but at this period of the day it would 
ave been madness to have attempted to proceed on foot. There was not 
a breath of air, and the heat was greater than I had ever experienced ; yet 
the boatmen seemed to suffer little inconvenience, though their bodies 
were exposed, uncovered, to the direct rays of the sun. I am now 
cautious, as | suffered last year by imprudently exposing myself a very 
short time on my way to the palace of Tiberius, on Capri, when I received 
a sunstroke, and suffered for several months considerable inconvenience. 

As we were on our way to Maratea, the boatmen told me of a stran 
phenomenon, of which I am sorry that I did not hear before I left Sapri. 
They maintained that close to Sapri, near a rock ealled Scialandro, a 
stream of fresh water bubbles up in the midst of the sea in such quantities, 
that when the weather is calm you can drink it unmixed with salt water, 
but when the wind blows it gets mixed, and you can only see the bubbling 
in the sea. 

After proceeding for ten miles through this heated furnace—for I can- 
not compare the air to anything else—the mountains were seen to recede 
somewhat from the shore, and a deep valley ran far into the country. 
Here Maratea was situated, and here | intended to take up my abode for 
the night. My boatmen had no regular papers, and suggested a difficulty 
which had not occurred to me, that if they made their appearance at the 
usual landing-place, they would be asked for the register of their boat, 
and that the consequence of their not having it would be that we should 
be all arrested. Of course this did not suit my purposes, and what I had 
experienced already of the police of this country made me quite satisfied 
that they were stating what would certainly take place. I did not choose 
to run any such risk, and insisted that they should land me at once on 
the shore, and I should make my way to the village, exciting as little at- 
tention as possible, and keeping my own counsel as to the mode by which 
I had approached. I crept slowly along the shore, and as soon as I saw 
a chance of mounting the rocks with any degree of safety, I left the coast 
that I might avoid encountering any of the police. The inhabitants had 
with great industry cultivated every little spot in this narrow valley, yet 
the bare limestone rock constantly protruding had an unpleasant effect to 
the eye. Before I left Naples, I had been furnished by the Prince of 
Satriano, one of the ablest and most illustrious of the Neapolitan nobility, 
with a number of letters of introduction to his friends in different parts 
of the country, and among them was one addressed to the Baron di San 
Biagio, of Maratea. As soon as I thought that his household was likely 
to be awake (you see that I benefit by experience), I waited on the baron, 
who insisted that I should do him the honour of remaining with him for 
the night—an honour which | assure you, after my last night’s troubles, 
I was not slow to grant. Nothing could exceed the kindness which I 
received, and indeed the only danger seems to be lest it should degene- 
rate into the opposite by its excess. I have never felt so strongly as I 
have done within the last few days the difference between filth and 
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cleanliness. The warmth of the climate generates insects of all kinds in 
a very prolific way, and I no sooner think that I have got rid of my 
tormentors than I receive a fresh supply from some other quarter. I can 
verily believe these to be one of the plagues of Egypt. 

aratea is situated on the declivity of a high hill, and is so surrounded 


by mountains, that from November till the end of January the rays of 


the sun do not reach it. The olive, however, was growing luxuriantly ; 
and I was surprised to see quantities of myrtles, the bark of which, when 
reduced to powder, I was told, was used for tanning leather. ‘They are 
famed for cheese, and in Naples most of the cheesemongers and pork- 
sellers are from this little village. 

In the evening I paid a visit to the syndic, whom I found superior to 
any I had yet met in this office, and from whom I received much civility. 
He proposed that I should accompany him through his village, and that 
we should visit the monastery of San Biagio, situated on a high hill above 
Maratea, and where I have no doubt my reception would have been 
somewhat more courteous than that which I received yesterday at 
Camerota. The evening is the period of the day that all the inhabitants 
assemble in the open air, and generally in the public square. It was 
crowded as we passed through it, and all rose to salute us with much 
ceremony. Before we could get half way up the hill, the sun was ap- 

roaching the horizon, and I was obliged to be satisfied with a glimpse 
of the lofty mountains of Calabria, which rose in the distance, and whose 
tops were gilded by the rays of the setting sun. 

You are aware that the Romish Church asserts that the power of 
working miracles has descended to her from the time of the Apostles; 
and you will not be surprised, therefore, to hear that the monks of San 
Biagio animate the devotion of true believers, and fill their own pockets, 
by the exhibition of a miracle regularly every year. They contrive by 
some means, I dare say not remarkable for ingenuity, to cause a statue 
of our Saviour to perspire manna ; and if I had felt much anxiety to wit- 
ness it, I might have gratified my curiosity by the sacrifice of a few days, 
as it takes place this week. I have already, however, seen enough of 
these mummeries at Naples and its immediate vicinity. The manna is, 
of course, a cure for all sorts of diseases, and brings a considerable sum 
into the treasury of the monastery. If any one happens to recover, 
after he has employed this manna, the monks take care that it should be 
announced in all parts of the country ; and, in cases of failure, they have 
it always in their power to say that it arises from a doubt in the mind of 
the patient as to the efficacy of the remedy. 

I have inquired respecting ancient remains, as geographers are inclined 
to place the city Blanda on this site; but I can hear of nothing, except, 
indeed, a tower on the shore, which they call Torre di Venere, where it 
is possible that a temple of Venus may have been situated. No coins or 
cameos seem ever to have been found here. The evening had now closed 
in before I again reached the house of my host, and I was not sorry to ob- 
serve, on my return, symptoms of supper at an earlier hour than is usual 
among the Italians. Their hours of eating do not correspond with ours. 
They rise at daybreak, and, if they can afford it, they have a cup of 
coffee mixed with rosolio, but unaccompanied with any eatables ; if they 
are poor, they are satisfied with a glass of bad anisette, a kind of spirits, 
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which it requires some time to render palatable. I have only as yet 
reached the point of considering it not particularly nauseous. About 
mid-day they dine, and, of course, the food depends on the wealth of the 
individual ; it is, however, rather in quantity than quality that they differ. 
They then retire to bed, and the house is shut up till four in the after- 
noon, when they take a cup of coffee, and about ten at night they have a 
substantial supper. At least, I observed that their supper exhibited, 
according to the custom of their progenitors, a greater variety of dishes 
than any other of their meals. The sausage generally appears in some 
form at every meal, and this evening we had it served up surrounded by 
the snow-white maccaroni. I do not know whether the Romans knew 
such a dish, but they evidently made use of the sausage in the same way, 
as we find Martial (xiii. 35) speaks of it thus: 


Filia Picene venio Lucanica porce : 
Pultibus hinc niveis grata corona datur. 


“In the form of a Lucanian sausage I come descended from a Picenian 
pig ; by me an agreeable garnish is given to snow-white pottage.” 

fore we sat down to supper, the baron showed me a very beautiful 
brass image of Cupid, which liad been found at a small village, Rivello, 
a few miles from Maratea; the god was blinded with a fascia, and held 
a heart in his left hand, in which there had once been some precious 
stones. It was prettily designed, and of superior workmanship. The 
baron said that Rivello seems to have been the site of some ancient town, 
from the ruins of buildings of a reticulated structure and the form of a 
circus, which can be distinctly traced. 

While we were conversmg, a man came in to say that a friend had 
been severely stung during the afternoon by hornets, and wished some 
juice of the fig to rub over the place, as it is considered a sedative to the 
pain on such occasions. The juice must be taken before the fruit is 
ripe, as it possesses a peculiar acidity at that stage. They use it, also, to 
remove warts, the “verruca” of the Romans, Pliny (xxiii. 63, 1) refers 
to the “ fici succus lacteus’—“ the milky juice of the fig” —being made 
use of for this very purpose ; and it is not surprising that tradition should 
have handed down from father to son a remedy for such attacks, as they 
must be constantly taking place. The hornet is a great annoyance in the 
summer months in Italy. Last summer, while | was residing at Sor- 
rento, there was a lane which it was impossible to pass with any safety 
from the vicious attacks of these insects. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”® &c. 





Book THE FIFTH. 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


CHAPTER V. 


LION AND LEOPARD." 


Wirs the first break of the dawn Erceldoune, freed by his Umbrian 
friend, went back to his work on the waters; the cool long hours were 
precious for labour, and he desired so to gratify and serve them, that the 
Brethren should be loth to lose his services. He was thankful that he 
was given liberty at all with the sunrise. When the bolt of his cell had 
been drawn, a horror of dread had stolen on him that his errand was 
suspected, and that he was trapped, like a fox in a keeper's gins. 

he morning was balmy, clear, and beautiful; even the naked wastes 
and smoking marshes looked brighter in its light, and he went forth with 
the scythe, and the nets, and the lines across his shoulder, and the hound 
following close in his - He had strapped his gold afresh about his 
waist, and he brought the dog with him to retrieve. Sulla’s eyes asked, 
with as much eloquence as human lips ever framed, to be allowed to seek 
out his mistress; but he was perfectly trained, and he understood at a 
glance that the time for his search of be had not yet come. As Ercel- 
doune descended the steep incline of rock-steps, he glanced up at the 
lancet window at which yesterday he had seen the woman who was the 
single thought and idol of his life; she was not there. Though he knew 
nothing of it, her prison-chamber had been changed for one in which 
there was no casement—one to which light and air only strayed through 
by a score of circular holes pierced in the stonework, high above the reach 
of her gaze ; a chamber on which no eyes could look, from which no cries 
could be heard. His heart sank at the dark blank which was alone seen 
through the bars, whence a few hours before her eyes had dwelt on him, 
from which she had watched him all through the length of the long Italian 
day. It was bitter work so to rein in his passions, his impulse, and his 
terror, that he did not rush blindly and madly into the den where she 
was hidden, and see what a sure shot and a merciless blow could do to 
free her. He choked the longing down as best he could ; he knew there 
were eighty men there who would swing the — gates to on him, 
and shut in with him for ever every chance of rescue for her; he knew 
that the only hope for her, as for himself, lay in the course he now 
pursued ; and he went out to his toil. There was abundance both of 
sport and of labour in those wild marshes and ill-preserved pools to have 
occupied for months one who brought to them the lore and the skill of 
Scottish moorlands, and he returned to them with unflagging pertinacity, 
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mowing down the osiers, slinging the teal, and widgeon, and mallards, 
reckless of season so long as they served to fill the monks’ buttery ; 
stretching the nets and thrashing the sedges till the frightened fish 
swam in by the score; working through hour on hour till the Umbrian 
brought him his mess of breakfast-soup, and some tough cakes of rye, and 
sat down beside him under the stunted cypresses, gazing with devouring, 
delighted eyes at the stores of food laid upon the banks. 

“Thanks, father ; but that is a poor breakfast for either of us. See 
here; I have done better than you,” said Erceldoune, as he stooped over 
a fire he had lit with the touchwood, and broke the clay covering off two 
succulent water-birds and half a dozen dainty trout, that he had baked in 
a sportsman’s fashion, practised many a time in Canadian woods, and 
Kansas wilds, and Thuringian forests, and Australian deserts. The eyes 
of the monk glittered with glee; he dearly loved savoury food, and 
abstinence was a sore trial to him. “Eat of them as you will,” said 
Erceldoune, as he laid them on the slab of rock that served as a table. 
“They are better than rye bread, at any rate; and if you fear the 
Brethren, not a soul can see you here. You seem very strict in your 
Order ?” 

The Umbrian sighed, and shook his little brown bullet head, while he 
betook himself to the precious banquet in silence. 

“Yet you have a woman in your holy walls?” 

He spoke abruptly ; it was terrible to him to speak of her, and he 
could have better loved to force the answer out by a sterner mode than 
words. 

The Umbrian started, and flushed guiltily. 

“‘ Nay, my son, you make a strange error. By all the saints of the 
calendar, nothing feminine ever——”’ 

‘Spare your perjuries, father. I saw her yonder.” 

He motioned his head backward to the frowning wall behind them ; 
his pulses beat like sledge-hammers as he spoke. 

The Umbrian hung his head, and hastily gobbled up a liver-wing. 

*‘ A delusion of the eye—a snare of the senses, my son. Maybe your 
thoughts run too much upon women.” 

Erceldoune swept the board bare of all the untasted fare. 

‘By my faith! you are a pretty fellow. I have brandy that will 
make you dream yourself in paradise, and we would have had a carouse 
with it to-night; but since you tell me such lies, when my own eyes saw 
her yonder, you shall have no drop of the cognac as long as you live, 
and every fish I have heaped on these banks I will fling back in the lakes 
again, and leave you to fill your own buttery as you best may !” 

The Umbrian, terrified and aghast at what he had lost, seized the ends 
of his companion’s sash imploringly : 

“Oh, my son! do not be so rash. Set down the good food ; to waste 
it isa sin. You did see her; you are right. But, for pity’s sake, never 
breathe it.” 

‘“ What is she, then ?” asked Erceldoune, as he gave back the birds and 
trout, that had served him so well, into the eager hands of the monk. 
“And why should you deny it? except that priests always deny any 
truth.” 

“She is a prisoner, and a rebel ; and you should not blaspheme.” 
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« Whose prisoner ?” 

“The king’s, my son.” 

“The king’s! Has he no prisons of his own, then, that he must 
borrow your convent ?” 

The Umbrian hesitated ; he was sore afraid to answer the question, 
but he was more immediately afraid that his impetuous questioner should 
sweep his meal a again. 

« Monsignore Villaflor is interested in her recovery to the One Faith, 
my son,” he said, slowly and unwillingly, 

“ Giulio Villaflor!” The words leaped from his lips ere he knew they 
were spoken ; the blood rushed into his face, his hands clenched ; the 
name confirmed his worst horror, his worst dread. “That devil in- 
carnate !” he muttered in his ground teeth. He knew the temper and 
the repute of the mighty Roman; he shivered where he weed in the 
hot sun. 

The Umbrian glanced at him curiously. 

“ What do you know of our holy father in God, my son ?” 

Erceldoune turned his eyes full on him. 

“ What do you know ?” 

The other flushed shamefacedly ; he was an honest t in his way, 
to whom the mask of sanctity was very irksome, oat the great eccle- 
siastic, and the uses to which the monastery was put, had alike cruelly 
gone against his simple instincts of a just life. 

“ You must not question me, my son; I know nothing—nothing save 
to obey the little I am ever told.” 

“ What are you told of this captive, then ?” 

“That she is a sceptic and a revolutionist; a very evil and fatal 
woman.” 

“ And his Holiness of Villaflor, out of his divine love, wishes to reclaim 
her into the bosom of the Church !” 

The words were hot and acrid as they were hurled through his set 
teeth ; it was all he could do to keep any chain on them. 

The Umbrian winced under their sting. 

“ Surely, my son. It would be well that she should be reclaimed. But, 
of a truth——” 

“What? Can a priest speak truth ?” 

“Hush, my son; you must not be so bitter upon the appointed of 
God. Iwas going to say” —the monk played restlessly with the savoury 
bones he had been crunching, and the colour burnt in his yellow cheek, 
as his voice sank low, and his eyes glanced around furtively—‘“ whether 
it was sorcery given her by the Evil One or no I cannot tell, but there 
was such a look in her eyes—ah, Madonna, she has a fearful beauty !— 
that when they bade me scourge her for contumacy, the lash dropped 
from my hands, I was as one paralysed. I could not, I could not !” 

With a cry as though the scourge fell on him, cutting into the livid 
flesh, Erceldoune sprang to his feet ; his hands fell on the Benedictine’s 
shoulders, swaying him to and fro. 

“ Scourged her ?—scourged her? ©O God! they never dared si 

“TI dared not,” muttered the Umbrian, sorely in fear; “they were 
bitter upon me, but they did not force it—then. She will have the 
punishment to-morrow, if she have not yielded “ 
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“Yielded to what ?” 

“ Yielded to the persuasions of the Church, my son.” 

Erceldoune flung him off with a force that made the Umbrian’s blood 
run cold. 

“ Yielded to Giulio Villaflor, you mean! 
fiends !” 

His voice choked in his throat; the muscles of his chest, where the 
fishing-shirt was open, swelled convulsively ; he felt blind with rage and 

ny ;—the monk watched him in wonder. 

“The sight of her beauty beyond those bars has stirred ws strangely, 
my son. Verily, she is a sorceress, as they say. You feel marvellously 
for a strange woman.” 

Erceldoune shook in every limb with the effort to control what, be- 
trayed, must betray both her and him. 

“That she is a woman, and you are brutes, is enough! What man 
that had not the heart of a cur could hear such infamy and keep his 

ace? It is well the lash dropped from your hands, or I would have 
shaken life out of you where you stand !” 

The Umbrian gave a shudder. 

“Truly you could do it, for you are a son of Anak! I must leave you 
now; I am due with the Almoner; and as for that little matter of the 
brandy, I will come to your cell after supper, if you be still in the 
mind.” 

He made his way back with speed, anxious to get out of reach of this 
unchained lion ; and Erceldoune stood alone in the hot sun-scorch, with 
shivers of fire and of ice, turn by turn, in his veins, and oaths on his 
lips that would have made even Giulio Villaflor’s bold blood curdle. 

Whatever could be done for her must be done swiftly, or it would be 
too late. 

Across the pitiless clearness of the transparent air there was alone 
in the arid wastes about him the figure of a pifferaro, a mere lad, 
singing a barcarolle, whose burden was borne musically and wildly over 
the marshes as he toiled on his way with his monkey on his shoulder. 
With a lightning quickness, Erceldoune, keeping out of the sight of the 
monastery-casements, waded through shallow pools and dashed through 
thickets of osier, till he reached the boy, a bright-eyed, bright-witted 
Savoyard, with a dirty, tattered sheepskin for clothing, and a little ape 
for a comrade, and a light childish heart that made him happier than a 
king. Erceldoune glanced at him, and saw intelligence and frankness 
both in the arch, brown, ruddy face of the little Bohemian ; he stopped 
him as the boy was leaping from tuft to tuft of the rank grass that 
studded the shaking quagmires, and stretched his hand out with a broad 

Id coin. 

“ Had you ever so much in your life ?” 

The little Savoyard opened wider his keen, dancing, black eyes. 

“Never! Of a truth, signor barcarolo, if that is the fish you angle 
out of these pools, your craft’s a thriving one !” 

“You shall get just such fish yourself if you choose. Will you go 
on an errand for me? You shall have this coin as you start, if you 
will, and ten like it when you come back and show me the errand is 
done.” 
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The pifferaro stretched out his little tanned hand. 

«“ Give it here,” he said, laconically. ‘‘ The errand is done. ’ 

Erceldoune tossed him the gold. 

“The errand is this. Do you know Ferratino?”’ 

The boy nodded assent. 

“Go thither, then ; quick as a lapwing, straight as a crow flies. Run, 
as if you ran for your life. Take a a I will give you to the villa, 


and say it is for his Excellency the Baron; he will send word by you, 
yes or no. Bring the word to me here, truly and instantly, and you 
shall have ten of those pieces, I promise you. Can you do the distance? 
it is far ?”” 

The Savoyard laughed, his bright eyes all glittering with eager zest. 

“T have done farther for a dozen bajocchi! You shall have your 
answerjas fast as a pigeon could bring it. Give me the paper. I shall 
find you here ?” 

“Yes. On these waters. Wait a second while I write, and then be 
off like the wind.” 

As he spoke, he tore a leaf out of a pocket-book in which his circular 
notes had been sent from the yacht, and wrote with its pencil a few rapid 
lines; they were simply in German : 


“ Dear ANSELM,—I am in pressing need. Send me at nightfall two 
of the fastest horses you have; let some boy ride them who cannot 
speak a word of Italian, and wait with them, unseen, in the cypress 
grove under the monastery of Taverna—wait all night till he sees me. 
Do no more than I ask, for God’s sake. I know I need not say grant 
my request ; our alliance is too old and too sure. Forgive all that 
sounds strange and vague in this, and send me simply word, ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’ by the Savoyard. 

‘* Yours ever, 
“ FuLKE ERCELDOUNE.” 


Men of his temperament make firm and warm friendships amongst 
men. The Hungarian noble to whom he wrote, and who, as he had re- 
membered, occupied a luxurious palazzoletto some dozen miles from the 
wastes in which he stood, was a gallant, generous, reckless man of plea- 
sure, who, he knew well, would have done far greater things than this at 
his entreaty, and would have the sagacity to do as he asked, and no more. 
Ernst von Anselm and he had once passed through a mad night together 
on the burning decks of a ship in the midst of the broad Pacific, when 
matiny and drunkenness in a crew had added their horrors to the 
pandemonium; and together, back to back, against a Jegion of devils, 
and in the red-hot glare of leaping flames, had sent their bullets through 
the ringleaders’ brains, and saved the vessel alike from fire and from 
anarchy. From that hour they had been friends, true and close and 
tried, in that noble friendship of brethren, which is worth all the love of 
women. 

The little pifferaro, flinging his ape over his shoulder, where it gripped 
a sure hold, loving the fun of a race, darted off, over the dreary plain, 
as he had promised, as fast as a pigeon could fly: that broad gold coin 
locked in his hand, and the promise of ten more like it, lent him the 
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speed of a desert pony. ‘I shall go back a millionnaire to my people !” 
thought the child in his glee. There was hardly so much money in the 
whole of the little hamlet that had given him birth, where it nestled in a 
sleepy hollow under the brown hills of Savoy. 

Erceldoune looked after him a second,—the eareless child was a frail 
little basket-boat to launch on such stormy waters weighted with the fate 
of two lives! Then he went back to the work of the monastery, labour- 
ing all through the noon-heat among the sedges and the still shallow 
yellow lagunes, working as men only work when in that ardour of phy- 
sical toil, that restless bodily exertion, they give vent to the passions and 
the thoughts which, if they paused to muse a moment, would unman 
and madden them. He felt as if the hours would never move; the 
sun seemed to stand still; the blazing radiance of the day had a sicken- 
ing oppression;—what might she not be bidden to suffer in it! 

He knew the temper of Giulio Villaflor, that leopard of the velvet 
skin and of the unsparing fangs. He shuddered as he looked on the 
black, rugged, silent pile, that held her beauty chained for such a tyrant. 
He had never fancied that the world could hold such agony as those burn- 
ing, endless, intolerable hours brought him, as he plunged down eagerly 
into the coolness of the waters to chill the torture in him, and laboured 
like a Titan to kill thought under the burden of corporeal fatigue, under 
the fever of ceaseless activity. 

The day grew on ; noon came and passed; the glow of the Italian 
light lay clear and golden over the plain and the breadth of the sheeted 
water; the hours were tolled monotonously from the campanila, ever and 
again the drone of the monks’ voices rising in regular diapason, in 
chant or office, swelled through the narrow apertures of their chapel case- 
ments, and echoed with melancholy rise and fall over the silence. When 
he heard it, deadlier oaths than his lips had ever breathed were hurled 
over the slumbering pools at the priestly formulas that sheltered a Nero’s 
cruelties, a Borgia’s lusts. Once or twice a peasant or a muleteer passed 
across the horizon line; otherwise there was nothing to break the eternal 
sameness of the glittering sunlight, the sear country, the cypress points 
cutting so sharply against the imtense blue of the sky. He knew 
what men had felt who had lost their reason through a captivity that 
made them dwell in one unending solitude—look on one unchanging 
scene. He thought of Giulio Villaflor, and his hand closed on the 
pistols that rested in his sash with a nearer longing for murder even 
than that with which he had hunted his Greek assassin in that wild 
night-chase down by the shores of the Bosphorus. 

The deep radiance of colour that precedes the sunset was just flushing 
earth and sky, as the shrill hoot of an owl’s note pierced his ear—a 

ight-bird’s ery in the sunshine! He guessed at once that it was a 
signal of the little pifferaro, and followed it. Under the reeds, some half 
mile or less from the monastery, the boy was crouched, panting like a 
tired dog, but glowing with life and zest and eagerness as he lifted his 
hot brown face. 

“IT have done it!” he cried, with all a child’s exultation. “ Here is 
your answer—written. Stay here, lest the crows yonder should spy on 
us. Let priests smell gold, and it’s all up with him who owns it.” 
Ereeldoune took the paper and read it, lying there under the shelter of 
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the sedges. It was in German; the Baron was from home, but an old 
lacquey, who had chanced to be the first to greet the Savoyard, seeing 
an open scroll, and, pressed by the boy’s urgency, had read it, had hesi- 
tated at first what to do in his master’s absence, but, knowing how well 
Anselm loved the writer, had known he should run no risk by compliance, 
and might by refusal risk much displeasure. He wrote now in reply, 
with sagacity and foresight, promising that the horses should be in wait- 
ing at nightfall with a German lad to hold them, and that as they 
would be something worn by the transit, another pair should be in readi- 
ness at the gates of Ferratino in case Erceldoune’s errand should bear 
him near, which in all likelihood it might, since all things must pass by 
there to reach the road to the shore. 

His hand shook with joy as he read, and scattered the old man’s 
tremulous-written characters in fragments lest they should tell tales. So 
far the means for flight were secured, could her freedom be compassed, 
He had not much gold about him, but he gave double the fee to the 
little pifferaro, while the child stared in amaze at the twenty shining 
ellow pieces. He caught them greedily, yet when he had them he was 
half stupified with the enormity of his possessions, 

“The pastor, and the bailiff, and the innkeeper never had more than 
that all put together !” he murmured, his thoughts drifting to the village 
of his birth, with its little steeple hidden under chesnut leaves, and its 
mild-eyed herds browsing on the green breadths between the rocks. 
“ That is no barcarolo; and, whatever the mischief is, I will be bound 
there is a woman in it,” considered the shrewd little lad as he went on his 
way, the gold safe in the bosom of his sheepskin shirt. 

ith the dead mallards and teal flung over his shoulder, and with a 
great osier-basket of fish filled to overflowing, Erceldoune passed, un- 
summoned, from the lake side up the rock, and to the monastery gates, 
He thought they might make question of letting him enter for a second 
night’s lodging, and without entrance all hope of her rescue was ended. 
The Umbrian, however, who through the grating saw the abundance 
brought in for the larder, admitted him instantly, with many praises of 
his industry and adorations of his skill, 

“ You have a heavy door there?” said Erceldoune, turning to glance 
-cialga ponderous mass of iron-clamped oak that swung slowly behind 


“ Ah—heavy!”’ sighed the Benedictine, as he stooped to draw the 
huge bolts, which were only drawn stiffly and with effort into their 
sockets. “It is heavy enough, but it is these are the misery.” 

“These? I will soon make them run smoother. I have something 
of a smith’s skill. Fetch me a file and a little oil.” 

The Umbrian fetched them gladly, marvelling what manner of man 
this was who knew every craft under the sun, A little while, and the 
tusted iron ran noiselessly and smoothly in their massive channels ; the 
monk’s lameut had given him an opportunity more precious than any 
other could have been in that moment, and in easing the run of the bolts 
for the gatekeeper’s indolence, he paved the way to a facile exit by night 
from the monastery, if by any meaus he could also obtain the great key 
that swung from the Umbrian’s girdle. 

“You have a wonderful science, my son,” said the Benedictine, with 
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musing amaze. “You can do all things that you turn your hand 
to!” 

“T have lived in many countries and with many men,” said Ercel- 
doune, carelessly. ‘I may claim to be [odvrporos, perhaps, if travel 
make one so,” 

The Umbrian was awed into still greater marvel by the Greek word, 
which he found strange in the mouth of a mere marinaro ; moreover, he 
was sorely confused on the score of being ignorant of its meaning. It was 
scarcely seemly for a son of the Church to be ignorant of an Hellenic 
epithet that a wandering sailor quoted. 

“You must have been more than a mere barcarolo, my son?” he 
asked, devoured with vain curiosity. 

“T told you I have been a ‘ wanderer’ from my birth,” said Erceldoune, 
with a smile at the play on the Celtic meaning of his nationality. ‘The 
career is a bad one for gold, but it is the best in the world, I fancy, for 
learning self-help and other men’s virtues.” 

“ But you must learn much vice too, my son ?” 

Erceldoune shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What of that? Vice is a good teacher too, in its way, and one must 
take the warp with the woof.” cand 
ar But, you know, one cannot touch pitch, my son, and keep unde- 

Erceldoune laughed a little. 

‘Good father, where is the man that ever did keep so? And as for 
that, the pitch will not stay long unless the surface be ready for it. But, 
for Heaven's sake, chatter no more ; I love speech little at any time, and 
now—I am famished.” 

“Truly you have earned your supper; and—as for that little matter of 
brandy? I have not tasted a drop since I was in Naples, seven seasons 
a 19 

“ All right! I have the best cognac in a flask here; if you come to 
my cell after supper, you shall be heartily welcome to a draught of it.” 

The monk’s eyes sparkled with glee ; he nodded a hasty assent, and, 
relieving his guest of the fish and the birds, took him for the second time 
to the refectory. The same silence, the same rigour, the same fare pre- 
vailed; the same double line of lean, immutable, saturnine, emaciated 
faces were in the dim light of the stone hall; the same swift upward 
glance was cast on him as he entered ; the same abstracted severity of 
repose was observed throughout the meal. He had no wish to break it; 
only for her sake could he so far restrain the agony of hatred in him 
towards the men who were her torturers and her captor’s tools, as to share 
their bread, justly as he had earned it, and to sit in such semblance of 
amity with them as lay in this compulsory companionship. Some among 
them noted that there was a dark shadow on the strange barcarolo's 
face that had not been there so deeply on the previous day, and the monk 
nearest him heard a heavy oath muttered under the waves of his beard 
when the blessing before the refection was chanted ;—it was a curse on 
those who covered the lusts of a velvet-skinned leopard with the savour of 
sanctity, with the odour of rituals. Often, moreover, his passionate eyes 
flashed over the countenances around him, seeking to read by instinct 


which amongst them was the brute who had dared bid the lash be raised 
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against her: had he known, scarce every memory of the prudence and the 

abstinence needful for her sake would have availed to chain back his arm 

from a blow that would have felled the offender level with the broad grey 
of the stone floor. 

The meal ended, a fresh torture waited him ; the Superior summoned 
him to the head of the table, and held a long converse with him, the 
rambling length of old age combined, in the incessant vagaries of his 
interrogation, with the subtle veiled promptings of curiosity and cunning. 
There was that in the bearing and the glance of the stranger they 
harboured which made the priests uneasily suspect that this was too bold 
a lion for their episcopal lord to welcome were he aware of the shelter 
they gave. Erceldoune saw the suspicion, and saw that he must allay it, 
or all hope of sufficient freedom for the purpose he held would be for ever 
denied him. With an effort which cost him far more than any physical 
toil or bodily strain could have ever done, he forced himself into the part 
it was imperative to play. Lie he would not—not even for her; and 
reserve, he saw, would confirm all the doubts rising in the breasts of his 
gaolers and auditors ; he cast himself into a bolder venture. ‘* These men,” 
he reckoned, with a swift glance over them, ‘‘ must be of two classes only— 
those who have forsaken the world, and those who have never known it; 
to hear of it will enchain equally those for whom it is a lost land and 
those to whom it is an unknown one.”” On that rapid inference he acted. 
In answer to the Superior’s questions he told his life frankly ; changing 
it in little, save that they deemed his travel had been the travel of a 
restless Bohemian—a man poor enough to have been glad at times to 
serve before the mast. 

Though he was averse to many words usually, he could speak with a 
vivid and impressive eloquence when the fire of it was struck alight in 
him. He forced himself to speak so here. He answered, as one who 
will tell his adventures, without pressure or concealment; and after the 
brevity of his previous curt replies, the monks heard the picturesque flow 
of his swift Italian with the same amaze with which they regarded the 
stature, the strength, the sinewy limbs, the sweeping beard, and the free, 
careless royalty of bearing of this athlete, who came amongst them as 
though to show them all that this manhood, which they had crucified and 
buried in their own lives as an unholy and accursed thing, might be and 
might enjoy. His past had been full of ever-changing scenes and ex- 
nee: hair-breadth escapes, desperate dangers, wild adventure, and 

een perils, had been continually his portion in the distant and intricate 
missions on which he was sent. A struggle of life and death in the heart 
of Persia had been followed by dreamy barbaric luxury and magnificence 
in the midst of Mexican palaces; a death-ride through Russian snow- 
storms, with the baying pack of starving wolves on his track through the 
whole of a bitter icy might, had been succeeded by months of gaiety, of 
brilliance, of amusement in the capitals of Europe ; a shipwreck in the 
midst of the Indian Ocean, with a Malay crew ripe for murder, and an 
open boat living for days on tempestuous seas in the glare of a tropic 
sun, with men around him dying like dogs for water, had been effaced 
almost as soon as endured by the brilliant fiery pleasures of a volunteer 
service with the French cavalry in a campaign against the Arabs, or a 
desert quest for desert game over the wild Libyan tracks in the sultry 
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glories of autumn days and nights, or a season’s sojourn in some friend’s 
summer-palace among the roses of Damascus, or in the ruby glow of the 
Nile suns, painting, shooting, swimming, boating, finding ever and 
everywhere the happiness of fearless, fetterless, vivid, vigorous life, often- 
times nomadic and glad in the mere gladness of strength in the desert- 
chief’s liberty, with 


the rich dates yellow’d over with gold-dust divine, 
And the locust’s flesh steep’d in the pitcher, the full dranght of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river channel, where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well, 













The memories even of a single year supplied him with a thousand 
sources from which to draw pictures of varied scenes, whose recital 
entranced imperceptibly and unconsciously first one and then another of 
his auditors, till the whole circle of the monks stood around as men in the 
East will stand around the narrator who tells of far countries and of 
strange fortunes, while the narghilé vapours out, and the coffee steams 
fragrantly in the open divan, and the grave Mussulmans stroke their beards 
in silent wonder, 

It entranced them, these recitals of worlds unknown and joys as 
of dangers undreamed of. When he paused, the Father Superior 
pressed him eagerly for more; those bold, terse, picturesque words 
that drew them sketches of distant lands and unimagined pleasures 
with the same rich, vigorous sweep as that with which his hand would 
— tropic foliage and mountain outline, the stretch of seas and the 

urning warmth of sun-tanned prairie, held the priestly circle spell- 
bound. Those who had known no existence save that of the cloister from 
their youth up, heard with an entranced, stupified amaze, as children hear 
tales of genii; those who had come to the cloister ‘only when every hope 
of life had been bruised, and wrung, and killed, heard with a terrible 
pained look of hunger on their faces, as exiles hear a strain of melody 
which brings them back the songs of the land they have lost for ever. 
Both alike hung on the swift flow of the descriptive words, only made the 
more vigorous and more warmly coloured by the Neapolitan idiom he 
still employed, as on some tale of paradise; the worn, sallow cheeks 
flushed, the deadened, lustreless eyes flashed, the dropped veiled glance 
was lifted eagerly, the thin and silent lips were parted with rapid breaths, 
and once a sigh broke from a monk still in the years of youth—a sigh so 
bitter, so intense in its anguish of vain lament, that a whole broken, 
wasted life seemed spent in it. 

Never again would they be as they had been ere this wanderer had 
come amidst them; through him they saw all that they had lost for 
ever. :; 
He had conquered them. When they parted, and he went on his way 
to his cell, there was not a doubt of him lingering in any heart, there was 
not a man who had one thought left with him save of that glory of man- 
hood, that splendour of liberty, that beauty of unknown worlds which 
they had voluntarily surrendered and buried from themselves till the death 
of the grave should release them from the death of the monastery. 
“Come,” he whispered, as he passed the Umbrian, “ and if you can 
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bring lemons, sugar, and spices with you, you shall dream yourself in 
ise to-night !” 

“ Hush, my dear son; do not be so profane!” murmured the other, 
while his eyes danced in expectant ecstasy. “I will come, and bring the 
things, if I can, from the buttery. Your tales were beautiful, but I 
thought the Superior would never have let you go!” 

“Great Heaven ! to save my own life I would not stoop to dupe and 
bribe these brutes as I do for hers!” thought Erceldoune, where he 
leaned on the stone ledge of his cell-window awaiting the monk. It 
was very bitter to him, this truce with her enemies, this false play with 
these ecclesiastics. The soldier-like frankness and the proud liberty of 
his nature rebelled passionately at the dissimulation he was driven to match 


‘them with. To lead a charge through the heat of battle, as he had done 


in Mexico and Algeria more than once, when the chiefs were shot down, 
or to imperil his life against all odds in a deadly contest with overpower- 
ing numbers, as had chanced to him in Persian defiles and Argentine re- 
volutions, was far more suited to his temper and his instincts than the 

that, for her sake, fell to him in these Benedictine cloisters. Yet 
played out the part must be, or she would be beyond rescue, beyond hope. 

It was not long before the Umbrian made his stealthy entrance, with 
the treasures of the buttery hidden under his frock, 

“Every one is in his dormitory,” he whispered, as he closed the door 
with a furtive last glance down the corridor, ‘I hope there will be 
nothing to disturb us. I thought I should never find the sugar; there 
is only a little, kept for the Superior himself.” 

Erceldoune nodded in silence, and took the things from him. His own 
flask was large and full of above-proof French brandy, strong as fire and 
mellow as oil ; he emptied out half the water of his pitcher, tossed the 
whole of the cognac in instead, and with the spices, lemons, and sugar, he 
made a fragrant and intoxicating drink, delicious enough—one that had 
been brewed by an American, of Illinois, when they were blocked up to- 
gether, with all their stores, by a snow-drift in their hut, as they were 
hunting moose and the “old grizzly” in the wildest forests of Canada, 
The Umbrian, squatted on the dry grasses of the bed, watched its pre- 

tion with thirsty, devouring eyes. 
F “He will be dead drunk before this is half empty,” thought Ereel- 
oune. 

“There, tell me if that is not better than sour wines and rancid goat’s 
milk,” he said, as he poured some into the little drinking-horn the monk 
had brought. It was swallowed in an ecstasy; the monk had no need 
to dream of paradise, he was in it the moment the strong, odorous 
draught touched his lips. As fast as he stretehed the horn out, so fast 
his host filled it; the pitcher held more than a quart, and Erceldoune 
scarcely drank himself, though he made a feiut of so doing ; he (did not 
yet know how much or how little would be needed to steep the Italian 
in the slumberous intoxication he require to produce. As he had ima- 
gined, the first few draughts rose straight to the brain of the recluse, 
who, well as he loved it, had not tasted any alcohol for years, the 
luscious, fiery, highly-spiced liquid quickly flushed his face, and whirled 
his thoughts, and looseved his always loquacious tongue ; he sat with the 
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jovial content of a Sancho Panza, laughing, chattering, heeding very 
little what replies he had, and very rapidly forgetting all things except 
the tender of his horn for its replenishing. Erceldoune would have let 
him have the pitcher that he might stupify himself at once, but that he 
sought first to make him garrulous, so that he might glean intelligence 
of Idalia from his drunken verbiage. To that end he supplied him by 
degrees with the liquid that formed the key to the monk’s heart and 
soul. It took effect as he hoped ; the Umbrian’s idle tergiversation of 
— soon wandered off to the captive of their clerical bondage—wan- 
red to such ardent maudlin ecstasies on the subject of her beauty that 
his hearer suffered tortures as he listened perforce to the profanation. 
Erceldoune flung himself down on the flagged floor, resting on his elbow, 
in such enforced stillness as he could command, while the rambling 
fervour of the gluttonous Brother desecrated her name and catalogued 
her charms; happily, the drinker was too giddy with his potations to 
notice the deodder that every now and then at his hottest epithets of 
descriptive admiration shook Lis listener’s limbs, or the glare that darted 
over him from his hearer’s eagle eyes when he betrayed, in his uncon- 
scious loquacity, the purpose of her imprisonment in the Benedictine 
sanctuary. 

It needed no questions to elicit all he knew ; the brandy fumes rising 
over his brain undid all caution it had ever been taught, and spread out 
all its shreds of knowledge as a pedlar spreads his wares. Erceldoune 
heard enough to convulse him with horror as he was stretched there on 
the naked stone, with the lustre of the Italian night finding its way dimly 
through the aperture above ;—enough to know that he must rescue her 
to-night, or never. 

“ And, perfede ! I will tell you more,” hiccuped the monk, laughing 
low and cunningly, too blind with drink to have much knowledge left 
of whom he spoke to, or of where he was. ‘ Monsignore comes to- 
night—he often visits us, you know; we are his special children, and it 


has a fair odour for so great a man to leave the world for such holy, 
rigorous retirement !” 


“ To-night !” 

Erceldoune sprang to his feet as a lion springs from its lair; the 
priest’s villanous chuckle rang like a rattlesnake in his ear; in his cups 
the Umbrian was but an animal—a very low one to boot—and the better 
instincts which had moved him when the lash had dropped from his hand 
were drowned and dead. 

“* Ay, to-night !” laughed the monk, while his head hung on one side, 
and his eyes closed with the fatuous cunning of intoxication ; “ he comes 
for the last time—do you mark me ?—for the last time !”” 

The oath that shook the stone walls thrilled even through the mists of 
drink and the imbecility of his dulled brain, as it was hurled from his 
hearer’s lips; an agony was in it such as mere grief never spoke yet. 
The Umbrian, sobered by it for the moment, shuddered and strove to 
rise, —e about him with blind, terrified eyes. 

“ What have I said ? What have I done?” he muttered, piteously. 
“ Ah, Jesu! Monsignore—Monsignore !” And with that last dread name 


on his lips he fell back stupified, rocking himself to and fro, and sobbing 
like a child. | 
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Erceldoune neither saw nor heard him; he stood like a statue, his 
hands clenched, his face dyed crimson, the black veins swollen on his 
forehead and his throat, his breath caught in savage, stifled gasps, his 
bared chest heaving like the flanks of a snared animal. 

“ To-night !—to-night !” 

The words rattled in his chest with a curse that would have chilled 
even the bold, fierce blood of his mighty rival. 

The Umbrian sat motionless, staring at him with distended, senseless 
eyes; he was filled with a great terror, but the terror was vague, and 
his mind seemed to swim in vapour. Erceldoune cast one glance at him, 
and by sheer instinct forced the vessel, still half filled with the liquid, 
into his hands. 

« Drink !” he said, fiercely ; “ drink, and be a beast at once.” 

The monk, with whom there was but one sense left, that of desire for 
the alcohol that destroyed him, seized it thirstily, and drank—drank— 
drank—till the fiery stream flowed down his throat like water. Ercel- 
doune watched him with eager, aching eyes ; every moment seemed 
an eternity, every thought maddened him till he felt like a desert 
brute ; he could not stir till this priest lay senseless before him, yet 
even now, while he waited—— He shivered where he stood. Under 
the same roof with her, and he could not tear this Roman tiger off her 
beauty ! 

ieasent the narrow limits of his cell like a caged lion, his face dark 
as aight, his heart panting till its throbs sounded through the stillness, 
his breast heaving till the loose light folds of the fishing-shirt felt like a 
ease of iron, his gaze never leaving the obese wavering figure of the 
stupified Italian, who followed his movement with a dizzy, blinded sight 
that grew dimmer and dimmer with every moment that the brandy rose 
over his brain like waves that washed all lingering sense away. 

At last the pitcher dropped with a crash from hands that lost all 
power; a vacuous laugh sounded a moment in the Umbrian’s throat; his 
eyes stared senselessly at the slender silver cimeter of the young moon 
that shone through the slit of the casement, then their lids closed, his 
head fell back, he lay like a log of wood on the pallet—unconscious, 
sightless, dead drunk. 

Erceldoune stooped over him, and forced his eyelids up; by the look 
of the eyeballs beneath he saw that this was no feint, but the deep- 
drugged sleep of intoxication that would be unbroken for a score of hours, 
whose stupor made the man it had enchained powerless as a stone, brain- 
less as a hog, deaf to all sound, insensible of all existence;—he wanted no 
more. 

With his knife he slashed noiselessly the band of the great keys that 
swung at the monk’s girdle, and fastened them on his own, so muffled 
that they would make no sound as he moved. He looked at his pistols, 
and put them back in his sash ready sprung ; they were double-barrelled 
revolvers, that carried sure death in their tubes. Then he laid his hand 
on the hound’s collar, led him without, closed the door, drew its bolts, 
locking the Umbrian in, and, stooping to the dog, whispered him in a few 
Servian words to follow mutely. 

_ The dormitory was quite dark; not even the moon’s rays strayed 
into its narrow black isle of stone, with the double line of cells flank- 
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ing its length; a single footfall overheard, a single echo sounding 
down the silence, and the sleeping monks would pour out of their 
lairs upon him. While waiting, he had bound his feet with withes of 
hay, so that they fell noiselessly on the pavement ; and the hound stole 
soltly on, as he had been bred to steal on a roebuck’s slot or a brigand’s 
track. The first thing Erceldoune sought was to make the road free to 
leave the building ; he found his way, that he had carefully noted as he 
came, back to the great entrance. The whole place was still; there 
was not a sound; he passed uninterruptedly to the vaulted gate- 
—. Here a single oil-lamp burned, its light dully shed on the 
low oak door, with its iron cramps and fastenings. He drew 
back the bolts gently, and turned the keys in the two ponderous 
locks ; the door would open now at a touch. He motioned to the hound 
to wait and guard it; the dog understood the trust, and couched motion- 
less as though cast in bronze; a truer or a bolder sentinel could not be 
~— there, and it was not for the first time that the brave sagacious 
ian monarch had been trusted in a crisis of life or death. Then 
rapidly, and with the light swift tread of a deer, Erceldoune retraced his 
steps; he had but the shadowy, rambling information of the monk to 
ide him to where Idalia was, but he knew, by that, that she was in the 
westward wing of the monastery, and he made his way there through the 
thick darkness about him, and down the stone passages winding one in 
another. It was all so still; he thought the story of the drunken Italian 
must have been a drink-inspired dream. 

And yet—men who came for shame would come in silence and in 
secret ; his hand was on his pistols as he went, his limbs shook as he 
traversed the interminable gloom, a hot joy, a terrible torture, were on 
him ; he went to save her—and he might be too late. 

He had found his way into what, as far as he could judge, was the 
western part close on the chapel which the Umbrian had spoken of as the 
place of her fresh lodgment. Here, also, the darkness was unbroken ; he 
could not pierce it to see a yard in advance ; he felt the rough cold stone 
of the wall against his hand ; he felt by the greater chillness of the air 
that no ray of daylight ever penetrated ; he paused a moment, tempted 
at all risk of discovery to return and fetch the dog to track her. At that 
instant his eyes, straining through the gloom, caught a faint narrow 
thread of light, pale and close to the floor—the light, doubtless, of a 
chamber within glimmering above the door-sill; he made his way to- 
wards it, careless what the deep gloom might harbour or what hand 
might be stretched out to arrest his course; before he reached it, the 
sweet imperial tones of a voice that thrilled him like an electric touch 
rang through the darkness: 

“ Back !—or your life or mine ends. It matters little which !” 

The voice was clear as a bell and rich as music, but it vibrated with a 
meaning that struck like steel to the heart of the man who loved her ;— 
it told him all. 

With the force of a giant he threw himself against the door, guided to 
it by the light that gleamed beneath against the stones. Passion lent him 
herculean strength; the bar within was drawn, but the weight of his 
pressure suddenly flung on the panels bore both bolts and sockets back, 
wrenched from their fastenings, while the wood was shivered beneath 
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the crash, and a dusky yellow light flared in his eyes from the cell 
within. 

Across the broken half of the door still jammed by its staples to the 
floor he saw Idalia; such light as there was, was on her where she stood 
close pressed to the bare stone wall, an agony upon her face, but an 

ny that had in it loathing and scorn unutterable, and had even now 
no touch of fear ; the rich-hued draperies of her masque-dress were forn, 
as though she had just wrenched herself free from some polluting : 
her hair was loosened, and against the fairness of her Lane she held 
clenched the slender blade of the Venetian stiletto, its point turned 
inward against her heart. Above her stood the magnificence of her great 
nt’s lofty form. 

As the bolts broke, and the splintered beechwood flew in fragments, 
Giulio Villaflor swept round, his forehead red, his eyes alight with a 
Borgia’s fury of baffled passion and licentious love—an amazed rage on 
him at the stranger who dared stand between him and his captive, between 
him and his will. With one glance, in which his gaze met hers—with 
a lion’s spring, Erceldoune was on the mighty Roman, his hand at the 
prelate’s throat, as a forest hound’s fangs fasten in a wolf’s; the shock of 
the sudden collision dragged the Italian back staggering and breathless ; 
ere he heard or saw his antagonist, the sinewy arms crushed him, and 
the reckless violence tore him off. Then the sheer blood-instinct woke in 
Villaflor that wakes with the first sense of conflict in all men not cowards 
from their birth; he closed with his unknown foe, whose gripe was at his 
throat, stifling him voiceless, holding him powerless. 

Not a word was breathed, yet both knew—strangers though they 
were—that they met thus but for her sake. It was the work of an 
instant, yet to the Bishop it seemed long as half a life, that struggle 
in which the lightning swoop of his unseen enemy swept him from his 
prey, and bore down on him with the might of vengeance on the silence 
of the night which he had thought had veiled his tyranny and his crime 
from all eyes. No living man had ever crossed the will or the passions 
of the great prelate until now that he was seized as lions seize in the 
death-grapple. 

They were almost perfectly matched ; equal in strength as in stature, 
though in one a life of adventure aud hardihood had braced all that in 
the other a life of effeminate indulgence had enervated. Yet Giulio 
Villaflor beneath his sacerdotal robes had a warrior’s frame and a 
warrior’s soul ; many a time, hearing of battle-fields and soldiers’ perils, 
he had longed to gird a sword on his loins and go down in the van to the 
slaughter; and as the gripe of Erceldoune’s hand fastened on his throat, 
and the gleam of his enemy’s eyes flashed suddenly into his, the 
desert rage, the desert courage, roused in the silken soft-footed panther 
of the Church. In the lamp-lit cell, under the black vaulted roof, in 
the hush of the midnight-silenced monastery, they wrestled together in 
that wild-beast conflict, which makes the men who are maddened by it 
savage and bloodthirsty as the beasts whose ferocity they share. 

Such feeble flickering light as there was in. the dungeon shone 
on the majestic figure of Giulio Villaflor, with the dark floating robes 
of the Church, and the athletic form of his foe, in the white loose 
linen dress of the Capriote sailors, as breast to breast, face to face, 
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with their lofty limbs twined like gladiators, and their hands at each 
other’s throats, they swayed, and reeled, and rocked to and fro, 
in that deadly embrace; the priest seeking vainly to shake off the 
murderous gripe that seemed to stifle out his very life, Erceldoune 

ressing closer and closer, hotter and hotter, neither caring nor 

nowing what peril he ran, so that he once had this man in his 
power, so that once he wreaked out on him all the wrongs of Idalia. It 
was the work of scarce twenty seconds; yet in it they rent and tore at 
each other as lion and leopard may do in the yellow dusk of a tropic 
dawn, when long famine has made both ravenous for blood, and each 
beast knows that he must conquer and kill, or feel the fangs plough 
down into heart and flanks, and his own life pour out for ever. The 
Roman, who, ere now, had never even known a hand too roughly brush 
his sacred person, sought — to fling off the grasp that strangled and 
the arms that crushed him ; his foe, rife with revenge and burning with 
a rival’s hate against the spoiler who would have left him nothing of his 
love save a vain unending agony, could have torn his heart out where 
they wrested in as deadly combat as ever was that with which retiarius 
and secutor reddened the white sand of Augustan amphitheatres. 

A moment, and the hardier strength, the leonine force, of Erceldoune, 
so often tested in victory under the red foliage of Canadian forests and 
the scorching suns of African skies, conquered ; he crushed the priest in 
his sinewy arms till the chest-bones bent, and the breath was stifled, as in 
the gripe of the Arctic bear; his blood was on fire, his hate was let loose, 
he a have stamped the life out of this velvet-footed beast as men 
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stamp out an adder’s; then, with one last convulsive effort he swung 
the Italian off, and raising him by the waist, as wrestlers lift their anta- 
gonist for the coup de grace, flung him with all his might downward on 
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to the stone floor, the limbs falling with a dull, crushing, breaking sound 
as they were dashed against the granite. 

Thrown so that his head smote the flags with a shock like iron meet- 
ing iron, Villaflor fell insensible, the force with which he was tossed out- 
ward stunning his senses, and throwing him a bruised, motionless, huddled 
mass in the gloom of the dusky cell. The proud and princely eccle- 
siastic lay powerless, silenced, broken, helpless, like a dead cur, in the 
heart of the monastery where his word was law, and his will absolute as 
any sovereign’s. 

His foe stood above him, his foot on the prostrate throat, that swelled 
and grew purple with the suffocated breath, the stifled blood. He had 
lost all memory save the instinct to kill, all knowledge save the know- 
ledge of his hate, all sense save the sheer animal impulse to slaughter 
and avenge; and his heel ground down on to Giulio Villaflor’s neck, 
treading out life till the rich lips of the Roman gasped in unconscious 
torture, and the olive tint of his bold smooth brow grew black as the 
full veins throbbed and started beneath the skin. 

One pressure more, and the last pulse of existence would have been 
crushed out where the Italian lay, with his teeth clenched and his sense- 
less eyes staring upwards :—the touch that could lead him where it 
would, as a child, fell lightly on her avenger’s arm. Idalia’s voice 
thrilled him with its sweet brief words : 

“Wait! You are too brave for that. He is fallen ; let him lie.” 
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Her gaze dwelt on him, full, humid, eloquent, speaking her gratitude 
far more deeply than by words. Breathless, victorious, with the war- 
lust in his eyes, and his heart panting under the bruised muscles and 
the aching sinews of the chest to which his enemy had been strained in 
so deadly an embrace, Erceldoune turned and looked at the woman for 
whose ro he had fought, as.a hound, called off from the throat of the 
thief he has pulled down, looks at the master he obeys, even whilst he 
longs to serve him, and revenge him with the death-gripe. 

He took his heel off the neck of Giulio Villaflor. 

“ As you will.” 

His voice shook over the simple words; his face flushed hotly to the 
very temples as, for the first time, he met her gaze, and thought of that 
from which he had rescued her; his eyes searched hers, thirstily wistful, 
wildly eager. 

66 Siok for the love of God! You trust me ?”’ 

“ As I never trusted any.” 

She stretched out to him, as she spoke, her fettered hands that, even 
chained, had found strength in them to hold the slender blade that would 
have sheathed itself in her heart or her tyrant’s. There was that in the 
action which, even in such a moment, made him feel faint and blind with 
hope. It repaid him all—would have repaid him his death-stroke, had 
he laid dying at her feet. 

For all answer he crushed the steel links that hung, holding her. wrists 
powerless, in the grasp which had stifled Giulio Villaflor, and bent and 
wrenched and twisted them with the same force as that by which he had 
once torn off an Indian boar from its writhing human prey; the chain 
broke and fell asunder. 

His eyes, as they looked up to hers, spoke a meaning to which her 
own heart answered as flame leaps to the touch of a torch. 

“We will have one freedom—the freedom of death, if not of 
life !”” 

She knew all that the whisper meant; knew that he might be power- 
less to give her the liberty of existence, but that he would give her the 
liberty of the grave—and share it. 

As the links of her fetters broke, wrung and crushed by the might of 
desperation with which he had torn them apart, a ate § an alarm, a 
tumult, were borne down the silence from the distant corridors; the 
monks had awakened, and found either their stranger-guest absent or 
their bolted gates unloosed. Those vast doors once fresh closed, those 
sleepers once aroused from their countless cells, and every avenue of 
escape would be closed, every chance of flight ended for ever. 

Without a pause for breath, without a glance at the fallen form of 
the great churchman, without sense or memory of the aching sinews 
and the bruised nerves that throbbed in hot and heavy pain across his 
own breast, where the strength of his foe had dealt him blows that had 
rained down like an iron hammer on an iron plate, he drew his pistol 
with one hand, while with the other he held her close against him. 

“ We will beat them yet!” he said, in his teeth, that were clenched 
like the strong fangs of a mastiff ; there was the glow of fiery passion on 
his face, and his heart, as his arm touched her, beat as it had never beaten 
even in the close-locked struggle with the man who had sought to deal her 
May—vou. CXXXVII. NO. DXLV. G 
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dishenour. He was a soldier at the core ; all a soldier’s daring, all a soldier’s 
war-lust, rose in him, as with him alone lay her defence, her liberty, her 
life. 

With the swiftness of a moorland deer he plunged out into the gloom 
of the passage beyond, and dashed down the windings of the narrow 
vaulted ways. The darkness was like the depth of midnight, and the 
first false step might fling them like broken birds upon the stone of the 
wall that towered on either side, or down the sheer descent of the granite 
stairs that ever and again at intervals led into the unknown horrors of the 
underground crypt and vaults. Yet, as he bore her onward through 
the rayless, treacherous blackness, a sweet, fierce joy was on him; for 
her pleasures, and her riches, and her brilliance, half the world mi ight be 
her comrades and her candidates, but he alone shared her delgu In 
her sovereignty so many had been round her; in her extremity he had no 
rival. 

The rush of feet, the clamour of voices, the tremulous utterance of 
vague alarm pierced shrilly and incessantly from the farther end of the 
building the dead silence of the night. From the broken eries which 
reached him, he could tell that the priests knew nothing as yet of the 
fall of their great leader, but had been awakened by the noise of the far- 
off conflict, and had discovered his absence and the Umbrian’s drunken 
sleep. But one chance remained—the single chance of reaching the 
entrance-hall before they searched there for him. 

“Can you fire?” he whispered her, as he bore her onward and out- 
ward to where the feeble lamplight gleamed yellow and faint in the 
passages he had traversed. 

His voice was low, and shook still over the words; he felt giddy with 
the fever of a wild joy that drowned all sense of dread—even of dread for 
her. His breath was on her hair ; he felt the pulse of her heart against 
his own; dying he would have been happy—thus. 

In answer, her hand glided over the barrel of his weapon, and closed 
on the butt firmly. 

** My life has hung on my own shot before now.”’ 

There was no tremor in the softness of her own tones as she replied to 
him ; there was only the royal courage, the calm, proud valour that made 
the mythus of her Artemisian descent seem likeliest truth, and thrilled 
him as a clarion thrills the soldier who hears its silvery melody command 
him to face death and to deal it. 

“ Promise me one thing?” she murmured, as they swept onward. 

There was light enough now, grey and dusky as it was, for him to see 
her eyes as they looked up to his, the gold gleam of her hair against his 
breast, the glisten of the steel blade against her bosom. 

** All things !”’ 

~ Would he not spend his life like water only for her sake, only in her 
cause? 

“Then, if we are outnumbered, keep the last shot for me, and éake 
sure aim.’ 

A mogtal anguish quivered through him; he knew it might well prove 
that this boon, and this only, would be all that he could do to rescue or 
obey her. 
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“The last but one,’’ he answered. ‘ The last shall bring me to 
ou.” 
: The words were brief, and had the noble simplicity of his own nature 
in them; the burning warmth on his face, the passionate anguish in his 
eyes, were blent with a higher devotion, with a loftier love, that held her 
honour dearer yet than all her beauty, and would obey her will even unto 
this last thing of death. He had loved her ere now as dogs love, as slaves 
love, as men love whose passions can make them madmen, dotards, fools ; 
but with that hour he loved her more grandly, more deeply, with a 
ion that sank into her heart, and stirred it as the storm winds stir the 
sea ; that, for the first time in all the years in which this passion had been 
roused by her and lavished on her, moved her to reverence what she ruled, 
to feel the strength, the depth, the force of this life that she, and she 
alone, could break as a child breaks reeds. She was silent; she let her- 
self be borne by him through the twilight ; she, too, felt a lulling sweet- 
ness, a subtle, reckless charm, in that breathless passage through the 
gloom, whose only goal might be the grave. She, too, felt something of 
that dreamy sorcery which lies in the one word—* together.”’ 

Nearing them came the clamour of the shrill Italian voices; behind 
them, from the cell where Giulio Villaflor was stretched senseless, the 
shouts of those who found their lord lie dying as they deemed, rang the 
alarm through the whole monastery, till the stones echoed with the out- 
cry. From the stillness of slumber and the drowsy monotone of prayer, 
the whole silence teemed with noise and tumult; the whole building was 
alive with men, who started from their first stupor of sleep in vague terror 
and senseless excitation, while above all thundered the roll of the hound’s 
bay, attacked at his post and giving challenge to his menacers. 

“If he can guard the gates, you are free !” 

The cry broke from Erceldoune with the agony of a prayer as he 

ssed on into the great hall, where the single swinging entrance-lamp 
burned dully through night and day. Hope almost died in him as he saw 
the crowd of monks that filled it, while before the unbarred door the dog 
couched like a lion ready to spring, with his mane erect, and his eye- 
balls red with fire, and his mighty teeth gleaming white under his black- 
bearded muzzle, holding them so at bay that none dared be the first to 
pass him and swing to afresh the unloosed bolts and chains. They forgot 
the hound as they saw the prisoner of their Church, and rushed on to her 
with a shrill yell. There were men among them who had flung the 
priestly robes over lives of foul crimes and unsuccessful villanies ; and men 
who had hated her for that mere feminine forbidden loveliness that here, 
in their stone-locked den, they never looked on ; and men who would have 
killed her, were it only that such service might find them fair favour in 
the eyes of the great dignitary, who held their fates in the hollow of his 
hand. These turned from the dog, and threw themselves headlong 
towards Erceldoune as he came out of the darkness of the corridor into 
the partial gloom of the entrance-square, low-roofed and broad, with the 
arch of the door filling its farther end. 

He paused, and levelled his pistol full in the eyes of the foremost. 

“Let me pass, or you are dead men.” 

The flash of the steel tube in their sight, the pressure of its cold circle 
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on the forehead of the nearest, staggered them a moment; they recoiled 
slightly one on another. They had measured the height and the girth of 
this stranger’s limbs as they had sat with him at their meal, and they 
dreaded the tempest of his wrath. He, holding her to him still with one 
arm, and covering the foremost with his aim, thrust himself against the 
mass of the monks—half-clothed as they had started from their first 
heavy slumbers—and strove to pierce his way through them to the gates. 
A voice from behind cut the silence like a bullet’s hiss. 

“Cowards! Bolt the doors and trap them; we can pinion them then 
at our leisure !”” 

The speaker, as his figure towered in the shadow, was a gaunt Abruz- 
zian giant, fierce-eyed, hollow-cheeked, eager and lustful for slaughter ; 
in a long dead time he had been a chief among ferocious soldiery, who 
had brued his hands deep in blood, and the old savage instincts flared 
alight, and the old brute greeds breathed free again, as for once after 
long captivity they broke the bondage of the priesthood. He took the 
leadership that those crowned him with among the herd of half-awakened 
and bewildered monks, as the long-stifled impulses of war and murder 
rose in him, and glared wolf-like from his eyes, reddened with a light 
that was well-nigh insanity. The Abruzzian lived once more in a thousand 
dead days of battle, of rapine, and of cruelty, as he strode downward into 
the hall, heaving aloft a great iron bar with which he had armed himself, 
in default of every other weapon. 

Erceldoune, as he turned his head, and saw the lamplight glow 
on the lean, ravenous face, knew that here lay his worst foe; the 
rest might be driven like a flock of sheep if once terror fairly 
mastered them, but in this man he read the bloodthirst of the tiger, 
the fiercer and the more ruthless for its long repression. With the 
keen glance of a soldier the warrior-monk sprang forward to secure 
the doorway; once netted, he knew that the prisoners could be dealt 
with at pleasure. The weight of the iron bar was lifted, to be hurled on 
to the hound’s head, where Sulla was planted at his guard, and—no more 
to be moved in fear or in wrath than the sentinel, who perishes at his 
post for sake of honour and obedience,—might be slain so with ease, 
though not passed or approached except at cost of life. The iron swung 
above the Abruzzian’s head, swaying lightly as a flail, to descend with 
another instant on to the dog’s bold brow; as it was raised, his arm fell 
paralysed, Erceldoune’s first shot broke the bone above the wrist. Mad- 
dened with the pain, the monk shifted the bar to his left hand, and, 
forgetful of the hound, rushed on to his antagonist, head downward, 
with the blind infuriated onslaught of a wounded boar. Erceldoune, 
—_— him with quick, unerring surety, was ready for the shock, and, 
sparing his fire—for he knew not how much more yet he might need it— 
caught him with a blow on the temple as he siched on, which sent him 
staggering down like a felled ox. As he dropped, his brethren, catching 
that contagion of conflict which few men, priests or laymen, can resist 
when once launched into it, threw themselves forward to revenge his fall, 
rough-armed with the hatchets, the clubs, the pickaxes used in out-door 
toil, which hung or leaned against the wall. 

Brigands of Calabria, tigers of the Deccan, would not have been 
wilder in their rage than these sons of peace, whose passions were 
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ad for the first time loosened from control, and took in one brief hour 
of payment for all that had been silenced, and iced, and fettered under 
ey the weight of the Church’s rule. The sight of a woman's loveli- 
ne ness lashed like a scourge the bitter, longing, futile envy roused 
he beforehand in them by the stranger who had broken their bread, and 
“st showed them all that they had lost in losing for ever their freedom 
28, of will and act. The eyes of Idalia, as they flashed over them, stung to 
fever heat the vain regret, the hate of their own bonds, the acrid jealousy 
en of all liberty lost to them and still sweet in others’ lives, which had woke 
in them with the first ring of their guest’s firm footfall and fearless tones. 
2- What was at riot in them was not a gaoler’s rage or a hireling’s terror 
r; of chastisement ; it was their own heart-sickness, their own years of pas- 
ho sionate pain, their own rebellion, and their own despair, which made 
ed them savage as murderers. — 
fer For the only time in all his life a deadly fear came on Erceldoune— 
he fear for her. He glanced down once on her, and her eyes gave him back 
ed a smile proud, serene, resolute, sweet beyond all tenderness—a smile that 
ler said, as though her lips spoke it, “ Remember!’ It nerved him afresh, 
ht as though the courage of Arthur, the power of Samson, poured by it 
a into his veins and limbs. He had sworn to give her the freedom of 
sto death, if that of life were beyond his reach ; the memory of his promise 
elf, made him mad with that desperate strength whereby men in their agony 
reach that which told or heard in the coolness of calm reason seems 
ow a dream of impossibilities, wild as those of the deeds of the Red Cross. 
the “ Fire with me!” he said in his teeth. ‘“ Our lives hang on it.” 
rly She heard, and raised her weapon steadily as the priests rushed at 
er them, while the great gaunt body of the Abruzzian lay like a mass of 
the fae timber at their feet; the two shots echoed together, aimed at the mass of 
ure stretching hands, of brawny arms, of gleaming hatchets, of lifted clubs, 
valt that was within a hand’s breadth of them in the twilight of the lamplit 
on hall. The mass wavered, quivered, staggered back; in that one breath- 
ore less pause Erceldoune, with his arms round her so that she was held close 
his against his breast, dashed forward with a rush as a lion will dash through 
ase, the cordon of hunters who have fenced him in for the slaughter, “wisn 4 
ng them back and front, left and right, by the impetus that bore him throug 
ith them as swiftly, as resistlessly, as a scythe clears its way through the 
fell . 
ade One monk, more rapid than the rest, swerved aside from that terrific 
nd, charge which carried all before it like the sweep of cavalry, and threw him- 
ard, self against the door to swing the oak close ere the fugitives could reach 
ne, it. “Seize him!” shouted Erceldoune in Servian, The hound had 
nd, waited, panting and agonised, for the command; he sprang on the 
wth monk’s breast, and threw him prostrate, his fangs clenched in the man’s 
= throat almost ere the words that loosed him from his guard were Spirly 
ing uttered. The fair, still, lustrous night gleamed soft and starlit throug 
chat the narrow space of the opened portals; the world and all its liberty lay 
fall, beyond. Blows were rained on him, yells hooted in his ear, hands clutched 
loor his clothes, his limbs, his sash, to wrench him back; an axe hurled at 
him struck him, burying its blade an inch deep in his shoulder; a herd of 
_ devils shrieked, cursed, wrestled, and pursued behind him, He heeded no- 


thing, felt nothing, heard nothing ; he only guarded her from the weapons 
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that were flung in his rear, so that none should touch her save such as 
struck first at him, and bore her like the wind through the half-opened 
door out into the night air and down the flight of rock-hewn stairs ; 
the hound, having torn to earth two of the foremost monks ere they had 
breath to shield their throats, coursing before him down the slope of the 
black rugged precipitous steps, slippery with moss, and worn uneven by 
the treading steps of many centuries. One step unsure, and they would 
be hurled head downward on to the stones below; there was no moon- 
light on the depth of intense shadow that shelved straight into fathomless 
darkness ; behind, the rush of the priests followed, and the clamour of 
their shouts shook the night silence ;—yet on he went, fearless, reckless, 
impervious to pain, and feeling drunk with the sweet freedom of the fresh 
night wind, with the beating of her heart upon his own. To have held 
her thus one instant he would have given his life up the next. 

Her breath was on his cheek as he stooped his head; even in the 
dense gloom he could see the gleam of her eyes looking upward to his. 
What did he know that the iron had slashed a jagged, bruised wound on 
his shoulder ? what did he heed that one errmg step on the dank narrow 
stairs would dash him headlong to his grave? what did he reck that a 

k of sleuth-hounds were out after him baying on his track for his 
lood ? ) 

Of that downward passage he had no knowledge, no memory in after- 
time ; he followed it as men in a nightmare follow some hideous path that 
ends in chaos; he touched the earth at last, clearing the three last granite 
rungs of the rock ladder with a leap that landed him in the moonlighted 
breadth of turf that stretched beneath. He rushed across it at the speed 
of a wild deer, making straight for the cypress knot where he had bidden 
the horses be waiting. A monk held him close in chase—so close, that the 
priest reached the ground well-migh with him. He did not see or dream 
his danger; Sulla did, and, with one mighty bound, was on the Italian’s 
naked chest, rending, and tearing, and crushing him as he had dealt 
with wolf and with bear in his own Servian woods. The monk fell well- 
nigh senseless, and the dog tore onward through the moonlight with a 
loud bay of joy, of challenge, and of freedom. 

They were alone ; the pursuit could not reach them for seconds at 
least—seconds, precious in that extremity as years. The clamour and 
tumult of the monastery pealed from the neight above; but few of the 
brethren would dare to risk the peril of descent in the blackness of 
midnight, the few that would must be some moments yet before 
could be on him. In the shadow of the cypresses stood the horses, held 
by a German lad, and eased by rest till they were fresh as though they 
had not left their stalls. He had forgot but one thing ; both had men’s 
saddles. 

“Can you tide so?” he asked her, breathlessly. 

Without answer by words, she threw herself in the saddle ; she hac 
ridden stirrupless ere then across the brown dark desolation of the Cam- 

-pagna in an autumn night, with the Papal troops out agamst her. In 
all her sovereignty, he had never seen her beautiful as she was now in 
the white flood of starlight that fell through the eypress-boughs. Idaha 
was of that nature to which danger is as strong wme. Her face was 
pale to the lips, but resolute as any soldier's on the eve of victory; her 
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hair shaken down rested in great masses that gleamed golden in the 
flickering light, ‘her right hand still held the pistol as though it were 
some love-gage that she treasured close, and the fairness of her face 
was set calm as death, resolute as steel, even while her eyes burned, and 
glowed, and dilated with the ardent fire of war, and with a look sweeter 
than that which swept over him like a sorcery. 

«Off !” she said, low and eagerly. “Every second is life !” 

While she spoke he was in the saddle; the horses, young and wild, 
broke away at a touch in a stretching gallop, with the brave hound 
coursing beside them, mad with the joy of his liberty. The hoofs were 
noiseless on the moss that was damp and yielding by the moisture from 
the swamps, and the belt of the cypress screened their flight from the 
monastery ; the monks. would search for hours, till their torches flared 
out, in every nook and cleft of the rocks around, ere ever they would 
dream that that midnight ride had borne away their prisoner. 

Out of the cypress-grove and beyond the beetling wall of the crags the 
moonlight lay in a broad white sheet, clear and soft as dawn, across the 
open country ; mirrored in the surface of the still lagunes, and scarcely 
broken by a tree or hut. Afar the still green fields of rye and maize were 
scarce stirred by a breath, and the twisted boughs of the olives, with their 
grey silvery foliage, were veiled with a soft mist, the steam of the 
marshes and the plains. Through the sweet luminous half-light the 
horses dashed at racing speed, while the water-threaded earth trembled 
beneath them, and the rank grasses were crushed under their fleet hoofs. 
They rode as those alone ride behind whom pursues Death, and before 
whom lies Freedom. 

With their slender ears laid and their delicate heads stretched 
greyhound-like, the horses swept on through the lustrous night, as 
once down the shore of the Bosphorus Erceldoune had held his 
assassin in headlong chase. Through the shallow with the water 
splashed to their girths, and circling away in eddying rings as they 
broke its slumbering quiet ; through the vaporous haze that hung over 
the black expanse of the morass and the plain till they seemed to hunt 
down the white wraiths of its smoke that curled and uncurled before 
them; through the tall reedy grasses that broke as they crushed them, 
and sent a fresh dreamy odour out on the air as they bowed their broad 
ribands and their rise Sata clusters ; through the deep, intense silence, 
till the water-hen flew with a scream from her rest, and the downy owl 
brushed by with a startled rush, and the landrail woke with his shrill 
cry from his sleep in the midst of the millet-stalks ; through the balmy 
southern night they rode as those can only ride behind whom yawn a 
prison and a grave, before whom smile the world and all its liberty. 
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FENIANISM. 


We have yet to learn from what profound source the name at the head 
of this article is derived. It is not found among the writings of any of 
the eminent Irish learned of modern times that have fallen in our way— 
at least, not that we recollect observing. Perhaps it was derived from 
some one of the thirty males and fifty females whom Noah despatched to 
people Ireland, and teach their descendants the finest language known to 
man.* According to one account, it was the Phoenician tongue, after- 
wards a little refined in the Irish, or to another statement, as some of the 
native historians are more inclined to think, it was the original language 
of Paradise, slightly altered by change of climate. On this point the 
reader will do well to consult the native historians of Ireland, with their 
list of a hundred and seventy-one kings, going back to the Flood, the 
latest long before the English possession of the island in 1172, and in the 
sequel of that dynasty to the close alliance of the monarchs of the island 
with the Pharaohs of Egypt, of course before the Israelitish Joseph drank 
the wine of Merde at the royal banquets. 

Here we must pause from lack of antiquarian capacity. If we pos- 
sessed the voluminous ghostly reading of Cardan, or could discuss knotty 
points in the unknown tongues of the late Scotch preacher Irving, or 
could converse in the rapping communications of hobgoblin spiritualists, 
and declare our acceptance of the vulgar appellation, on such authorities 
we might satisfy the reader, but we confess a want of knowledge to ex- 
plain a word so consentaneous in its meanings with Irish Chicago 
patriotism. The language of that virtue is in general exceedingly lucid, 
coming across the Atlantic still, full of sound and fury. 

We are also inclined to think, as do our American friends, that, with a 
most ferocious intention, Fenianism really possesses but a small degree of 
power to effect mischief, though quite ready to fight a score of windmills 
like a certain worthy Don; that it is a thing full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing in reality, not for want of malign intention, but owing 
to the obstacles insurmountable of ignorance and lack of moral force, and 
its own inveterate imbecility of ratiocination. Ignorance how to carry out 
the contemplated mischief, and want of adequate power and intellectual 
resource, are clear. Its projectors have not been able to organise - 
practicable plan of operations. None of the respectable part of the Iris 
people, nor the clergy of that people, have sympathy with Fenianism. In 
the year 1798, the Irish had just grounds of complaint, and men of high 
consideration had a share in the disturbances. At present, it is the re- 
verse. No Irishman of any respectability has taken the smallest share in 
support of Fenianism. Party spirit in Ireland has been kept down, and 
whatever men have been in power of late years, Whig or Tory, since 
Catholic emancipation, the grievances of Ireland have been considered 
and greatly reduced. The Church and the land-tenure are the only 
grievances that remain. In respect to the first, it is false in principle ; 


* the religion of a vast majority is the religion of a country. In the 





* Vide the native Irish histories. 
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second case, it does’ seem intolerable that a farmer with a few hundred 
pounds, his all in the world, should rent land, expend upon it his little 
capital, and be evicted at the caprice of the landlord, and thus left penni- 
less in the world at a moment’s notice. In England, before it was the 
custom to give leases, the practice of letting land from year to year pre- 
vailed. We knew a baronet who had, with his fathers before him, been 
four hundred years and more resident on the same property. We asked 
how a farmer was compensated, for we understood leases were generally 
given in the present day by most of his neighbours, but not by him. He 
replied, the outlay was always duly considered, and that in the arrange- 
ments there had been few disputes, because both sides acted fairly by 
custom. In Ireland, however, the power of the landlord was often exer- 
cised in the most unjust manner, and the confidence which existed in 
England between the landlord and tenant was unknown. The truth was, 
such landlords were often themselves in distress. The large estates held 
by English landlords there gave no ground for such charges ; they were 
not overwhelmed with debt from their extravagances. The Encumbered 
Estates Act, so wisely established in Ireland the other day, shows how 
the tenants must have been pressed by the owners of estates. The pro- 
fligacy of the Irish landlords aforetime accounted for the burdens upon 
their estates, and for the pressure it grew into a custom to use for raising 
money, let who would suffer. If the lives which too many Irish landlords 
led at the close of the last century, and even later, be considered, it is no 
marvel that the tenantry suffered. For samples of the mode of life in 
Ireland in the time past, when many landlords pressed their tenantry into 
the dust, and no regard was had to moral habitudes, Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, whom we knew personally, has left behind him enough to elucidate 
this in mischievous print. He hardly thought it would be used to afford 
a specimen of the manners of a class, which manners, to sustain them, 
must have reacted fearfully upon the laborious part of the population. 
On the estate of one English landlord, valued at above a million sterling, 
not a single complaint was ever heard, while all around the grievances 
were numerous. We believe the owner never was in Ireland. His motto 
was that of the revered Mr. Coke of Norfolk, “live and let live.” This, 
however, with too much of the Irish landlordism of the old time, was im- 
possible. The want of forecast and the extravagance prevalent rendered 
the landlord often exacting in order to exist himself. Yet of these very 
men of landed property, overburdened with mortgages, and ready to 
commit the most cruel injustice to their tenantry—of such men were 
composed the administrators of the law, at least to a certain extent, as 
justices of the peace, and by such there was jobbery, and tenants were 
left to get justice how they could, and often not at all. Lord Clare, an 
arbitrary man, and much disliked in the country, spoke in the past time of 
the grinding down of the tenantry into dust with great indignation. The 
grievances of late years have been so reduced in number that the slightest 
Justification for rebellion does not exist. The remnants of past mischiefs 
only remain, and are no justification for an appeal to violence. Ireland 
has its fair representation in the imperial parliament. 

Now the effect of the past ill conduct of too many landowners, there 
Were reasons for remembering, might not react at the time, because re- 
action was powerless. It had no means to show itself. A better day 
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dawned upon Ireland. The miserable tenant evicted found « poor-law at 
last. Before that, with his wife and half-naked children, taking up his 
abode in a ditch, with a few miserable rags over them and heather be- 
neath, who either died out from fever and want, or else tramped into 
some distant spot to add to the suffering prevailing there, being thus 
flung upoz an hospitality that was itself in the depth of suffering, had 
double reason to complain. Of late years the measures of the government 
enabled many such distressed persons to obtain support, but they have not 
forgot—it is not in the nature of things they should forget—all their 
sufferings. They hear what their countrymen have been able to do 
abroad. They toil hard for a little money now they can get work. They 
save and emigrate. Perhaps some get aid from friends abroad who have 
preceded them. They leave their native home, though they have work to 
do. They think past evils may return. They go ignorant and ill caleu- 
lating as they are, while the love of their native home never forsakes them, 
because the more untutored the man the dearer is the old hearth to his 
memory. The green island of his youth comes back upon his mind, and 
he listens to the plans of those who, under pretence of a similar affection, 
turn his untutored predilections and his pence to their own purposes by 
wild bluster and appeals to those sympathies which are a part of our 
nature. Thus with the unreasoning their countrymen make a market of 
their feelings, and call it Fenianism. 

The advantage of such sympathies with a susceptible and ignorant 

ple in a foreign land, it was not difficult to turn to account. Convicts 
escaped, like the notorious Mitchel, from penal servitude, and some who 
were educated plied a part of the press in America against England, and 
for a considerable time in the South as well as the North did all the 
mischief they were able between the readers of the journals of the two 
nations in the way of misrepresentation, prejudice, and falsehood. The 
Irish are numerous in the American cities, and have distinguished 


themselves there by local disturbances as remarkably as at home. All the 


world must remember the Philadelphia riots of the Irish a few years ago, 
when a number of persons were killed and wounded. At a later period 
in New York, incited by the notion that if the negroes were freed they 
would get the work to do in which the Irish were or might be employed, 
they attacked and most barbarously treated some of those poor creatures 
through jealousy. The military were obliged to act against them, and 
bloodshed followed. In the Jerseys they repeated similar outrages, and 
with similar results.* In fact, they seemed to justify the remark of a 





* “The animosity of the crowd against the negroes was so great during the 
culmination of the riots that it even went the length of threatening to set fire to 
two British vessels in the North river, both of them commanded by negro captains, 
and manned by negro crews; the one from Belize, and the other from Jamaica. 
Some of the crew were violently assaulted in the streets, and fled for protection to 
the office of Mr. Archibald, the British consul. That gentleman, having no 
adequate means at his disposal, telegraphed to Lord Lyons for a ship of war, and 
yesterday morning her Majesty’s ship Challenger arrived and dropped anchor at 
the entrance of the Hudson. In the mean time the negroes, all of whom were 
British subjects, found refuge to the number of seventy-five on board of the 
French man-of-war the Cardenas, bearing the flag of Admiral Reynaud, who 
kindly volunteered to give the men shelter until they could be transferred to the 
more legitimate safeguard of the ship of their own sovereign. It is calculated 
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shrewd Yankee, “they make very good fellows in the second genera- 
tion’”’—he meant those who were born in the States of Irish parents. 

But the newspapers, both American and English, have recorded these 
and similar outrages. The present remarks must be confined to the 
Fenian Society, its branches, and ultimate intentions. These illustrate 
in a remarkable manner the character of the people thus enrolled, their 
want of foresight, their ignorance, and their intolerable bluster, which the 
Americans exact!y understand and characterise. It is true the leading 
members of the body talk largely, and dupe their poorer countrymen out 
of subscriptions. They are going to fit out ships of war, land an invincible 
foree in Ireland, and no doubt, having subjugated and settled that 
country, intend to proceed to the conquest of England, proceeding like 
so many Alexanders to conquer new worlds. 

Lord Sidmouth, or “the Doctor,” as Canning named him, a favourite 
minister of George III., used to be kept in old womanly fear by scare- 
crow plots generally got up by informers. There was one, we remember, 
in which a formidable band of traitors kept ‘the Doctor’’ in terrible 
alarm. it was headed by a cobbler, six or seven composed the army of 
rebels, and they had among them one old pistol and a pound of gun- 
powder in the foot of an old stocking, most probably provided by the in- 
former, or, in the more polite language of the present day, by the “ de- 
tective.”’ All the machinery of the law was set to work to unravel the 
plot and punish the traitors. The physical and moral force of England 
were not to be thought of in those times of ministerial reasoning in small. 
Just so it is with the Bluebeard Fenians, at whom the Yankees, like men 
of good sense, are laughing heartily. This great country that stood alone 
against all Europe in arms for years together is to be severed. We are 
to be “hung, drawn, and quartered” by an army from a fleet of the 
newly-discovered Fenian nation, marching in brogues, buttonless at the 
knees, to humble the pride of England! 

It was at Chicago, in the United States, that the leadership of this 
formidable host was represented by an individual named O’ Mahony, a 
corruption of “My Honey,” we take it. Never was there more 
enthusiasm displayed by some of those least burdened with that substance 
which phrenologists most covet in examining the human cranium. The 
speech of this hero, styled the august “ Head Centre of the Fenian 
Forees,” assumed that all came from the island, the prime gem of the sea, 
who were emigrants, had been really expatriated—driven from their 
country by British oppression! For seven centuries they had been per- 
secuted. Ireland must now meet her enemy in battle array to prevent 
all the Irish being driven to die in English workhouses. Goods and relics 
of old Ireland were displayed lately in America, sent over to incite the 





that nearly six hundred persons were either killed or wounded in the riots. 
Coroners’ inquests have been held upon seventy-six, the great majority of whom 
were Irish. The number of negroes hanged, beaten to death, or thrown into the 
river, is estimated at about twenty ; but the bodies of five only have been re- 
covered and accounted for. The negro fugitives who encamped on Long Island 
have for the most part returned; and, as many of these unhappy persons have 
been reduced to destitution by the destruction of their homes and furniture, and 
the enforced cessation of their usual labours, a subscription has been commenced 
a behalf, which already amounts to a very considerable sum.”—Amertcan 

per. 
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Fenians, of course, to an eagerness for battle or donations of pence. The 
“ relics” must not be supposed those of saints, for the Fenians have been 
denounced by the Catholic Church, and in return they denounced that 
Church. The duty on these Irish antiquities amounted to the vast sum 
of 2501. for genuine antiques, so we are told. Perhaps the skull of an 
old King Murtogh, who, a rare thing among the kings of Ireland, actually 
died in his bed a.p. 493 ; and the thumb of Cougal Cionmaghair, who ex- 
pired suddenly for persecuting St. Patrick; or the toe of King Connor, 
who died of patriotism a.p. 837, and similar souvenirs of “ould Ireland’s” 
grandeur. Money was to be raised upon these curiosities, no doubt, for 
assisting in the conquest of the island. In the meanwhile, a special guard 
was to be placed over the precious deposit—so precious, that it was re- 
ported the English custom-house officials had snubbed the exporter when 
putting them on board, as if he would have cared a farthing about the 
export of the os coccygis of King Lughaidh, or the tibia of the royal 
Ceallach drowned in a bog. 

The next step of the Fenians was to set the Catholic Church at 
defiance, on account of the bishop’s remonstrance. They flung his address 
to them under the table, defying the Pope ia their glorious enthusiasm, 
and went to work their own way. 

Since that time, in 1864, the newspapers have generally copied the 
proceedings of these anathematisers of England from the American papers. 
Some of the latter, edited by Irishmen, work hard for the cause about 
which they so blunder and bluster. The English convict, Mitchel, edited 
a paper for the slave interest lately in the South. Whether he has any- 
thing to do with the Fenian press, we are not aware. The foregoing was 
the state of the Fenians at the commencement of the last year. 

We must now carry the reader back to the foundation of the Fenian 
body to show that its scheme is a miserable imitation of a secret societ 
got up by the slaveholders in the late war to embarrass the North at the 
commencement of the late Southern rebellion. The body in question 
took the form of a secret society, called the “ Knights of the Golden 
Circle.” It was reported upon by Judge Holt to the Northern govern- 
ment as being first developed in 1862 in the North-Western States. We 
have good reason to believe it began to be formed a year earlier. It was 
probably in 1862 that it first became fully known to the Northern go- 
vernment, and became the Fenian model. Its mode of action was that 
of the present Fenians in Ireland to the letter, evidently copied especially 
in the mode of seducing the soldiery from their allegiance. 

It was in February, 1862, that we received a letter from an individual 
in a large city of the Western States of America, with which we had 
long communicated. He gave us an account of the formation by friends 
of the Southern slaveholders in the North of a society called the “ Knights 
of the Golden Circle.’’ He had been asked to enrol himself, and 
a refused. He spoke of such a formation more than a year 
before Judge Holt reported its existence to his government. It is clear, 
therefore, that it must have been formed as early as 1860 or 1861. 
Branches of this society took different names. Oaths of secresy were ad- 
ministered, to which we will presently allude, beeause it is clear that the 
Fenian organisation is an imitation of the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
and commenced no great while after it. The society was designed to 
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operate in Ireland, as the knights were to act for the South in the 
Northern States. Not that they had the remotest connexion as to their 
objects, but that the American society was original in design, the Ame- 
rican-Irish an imitation. 

The communication we received in February, 1862, stated that a public 
dinner had been given by his countrymen to an Irishman upon the occa- 
sion of his leaving America for Ireland as an emissary to act in organising 
a rising in Ireland against the British government. It mentioned an 
English friend well known to ourselves, who had been invited to join the 
society—the Society of the Knights against the Union—but refused 
flatly to have anything to do with it, and again subsequently with the 
Irish imitation society to incite the people in Ireland against the English 
government. The letter closed with words to this effect: “I would 
make the authorities at home acquainted with the intention of this 
emissary. His nameis * * * *. He has made no secret of his objects 
here, nor do his countrymen.” 

In consequence, knowing Lord Palmerston personally, we transmitted 
to him the name of the emissary, the city, place of meeting, and object. 
His lordship observed that Yreland was quite peaceable, as far as the 
nee pr ses knew. Neither his lordship nor the public here had then 

eard of the Knights, or their imitators the Fenians, nor had the United 
States government, at least as far as it chose to let the public know. 
It was not until the beginning of 1864 that Judge Holt, in the Union, 
publicly revealed the Southern secret organisations which the renegade 
Irish took for their model in Fenianism. The discoveries made by the 
Union government, and published in relation to the Knights, their branch 
societies, and objects, may enable the reader to compare the disclosures 
of the means and objects of the friends of the slaveholders in the north 
or north-west of the Union, with the modes and objects of the Fenians, 
as far as the latter have been disclosed in the late arrests in Ireland. 

When a member was introduced he was sworn into a “ blind’’ obe- 
dience to his superiors of the order. The oath that bound him was to 
supersede any other oath past or future. If examined, members were to 
give no information, and to deny that they knew even the existence of 
such a society. They had secret signs of recognition for personal 
security in action, when armed for treasonable purposes. The member 
was also sworn to uphold the practices of slavery, state sovereignty, the 
right of secession, and of armed resistance to existing serie 8 

The more immediate objects, and particularly applicable to Fenianism, 
were to aid soldiers in deserting, spreading disaffection among and pro- 
tecting them, and here the success of the Knights was considerable at the 
beginning of 1863. The desertions thus effected were very numerous. 

any men carried off their arms and accoutrements and werej paid for 
them. Disloyal and treasonable papers were published. Secret intel- 
ligence was supplied to the enemy, and Southern spies protected by the 
order. Intelligence was rapidly conveyed to the enemy; telegraph- 
offices, steam-boats, and similar establishments, had all spies of the order 
in some part of them. Females were enrolled to carry percussion-caps 
and powder to the enemy; these were concealed on their persons. De- 
sertions to the extent of some thousands in all were effected by the 
order. ‘Telegraph-wires were cut when messages of moment were wanted 
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to be conveyed, and railroads injured to delay or stop traffic. All was but 
too successful till detected. It is not requisite to go further into particulars 
to prove that it is clear that the Fenian combination was, or rather is, as 
close an imitation of its model as it well can be. We find a feature in 
the seduction of the soldiery already attempted in Ireland, and the system 
of oaths, pro or con., resorted to, for the same disloyal purposes. 

We have no fear that success can attend the foolish braggadocio and 
big talk of the Fenians. The lack of judgment in the native Irish, and 
their headlong impetuosity, are remarkable. They do not calculate. 
None will shut thew eyes and run their heads against a stone wall with 
such alacrity, only excite them for the purpose. The educated in- 
habitants of the sister kingdom, the respectable part, the priesthood and 

ople of fortune, have no share in this foolish crusade. The Fenians 

urled defiance at the Pope himself at Chicago, and in Ireland re 
it. Its leaders, in the judgment of the Americans, are duping their 
sanguine and ignorant countrymen for their own selfish ends. If not, 
they are the greatest fools that ever walked the earth without keepers ; 
for they are playing the game of goose motiveless. 

As we have said before, this great and powerful nation will not be so 
easily bullied as the credulous ones, enrolled by their countrymen in the 
United States, have been led to believe. There is every desire in the 
home government to benefit Ireland as far as possible. She must learn 
to do her own part in the matter as well. Peace is essential to her pros- 

rity—intestine peace. It was but last summer that a fine steamer 

m New York, on board of which were some Americans and others, 
upon making the shore of Ireland pretty closely, exclaimed to a friend 
of ‘ours on board, a passenger like themselves, 

“‘ How beautiful this country looks, and well cultivated too! This 
cannot be the miserable land we heard of in America, from which the 
inhabitants are all running away ?” 

When we heard the remark, we thought how full of truth it was. 
Had the island the full benefit of what its inhabitants have it in their 
own power to do in its behalf, there would be few northern countries more 
envied. As to England’s fear of the Fenians, who, we suspect, are ver 
like Falstaff’s buckram men, some fifty thousand grown out of a fifth 
part, they could not do England so much mischief as they desire, were 
they ten times as blustering. They will do well to remember also, at 
least those born under the British Crown, that they owe it allegiance, 
and that they have no claim, if found in these islands, coming over here 
with a hostile intent, to be spared more than any other traitors, who 
may be taken under a breach of the laws in committing the extreme of 
criminal offences. We repeat it, that this great and powerful nation has 
nothing to fear from all this Fenian bluster. A just punishment will 
inevitably overtake rebellion im its first acts of aggression. Not to 

reeive this, shows either a want of understanding in this self-sufficient 
aes of blusterers, or a design to use the more credulous and simple of 
their countrymen as Jeremy Diddler in the farce used his dupes. Such 
is the openly expressed opinion, too, of the Yankees, whom the Fenians 
amuse with their vapourings. 


Cyrus Reppine. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE. 


By Mrs. Wriir1am Murray. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SPY IN THD GARDEN. 


WuatTeEVER might be the import of the threat with which Dr. Butler 
menaced Dolores on the Friday evening when he visited her in her own 
apartments, it had at least the effect of keepmg her quiet and entirely 
out of sight for some days; and Lilian spoke the truth in remarking 
“that no one had seen Dolores.” 

With the exception of a daily visit to draw water from a spring in the 
imner court-yard, she had never been out, and was far too indignant to 
speak to any of the servants, after their public insults on the day of the 
Water-Frolic. 

She discovered also, by some means, that Dr. Butler was staying 
in the house ; and this knowledge rendered her still more prudent and 
cautious. 

On the Tuesday afternoon, when she went to draw water as usual, 
soon after the fannly had returned from the Paseo, she heard one groom 
say to the other in Spanish, whilst locking the door of the coach-house, 
“We shall not want this carriage to-morrow, that’s certain !” 

“ Why not ?” asked Dolores, inquisitively, surprised out of her indigna- 
tion. ** What’s going to be done to-morrow ?” 

“Just you mind your own business, ma’am,” said our friend John, the 
footman, who was standing near, and saw Dolores address the grooms ; 
“and if anybody haxes you what’s going to be done to-morrow, you can 
tell em you don’t know. And as for you scamps,” he added, turning to 
the Mexicans, “if you tell that old witch what’s going on, Fl! ’eave a 
brick at you. Answer her questions at your peril, for my hi is on you! 
Come, ma’am, circumnavigate them peg-legs of yours up your own 
staircase, and don’t be himpident.” 

Dolores, in high indignation, mounted her steps, banging the door 
after her. Then, with flashmg eyes and hatred in her heart, she sat 
down and ruminated. 

“There’s something going on out of the usual way—something they 
don't wish me to know. Dr. Butler has not been here for nothing; but 
Pll find it out, in spite of them all! I'll go down when they are at 
dinner to-night. I'll hide in the garden, and watch.” 

Accordingly, about half-past six, when she knew the family would be 
dining, she walked stealthily along into the garden, peer | m a large 
black mantle. 

But she watched and waited until her patience was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, for every door and window was closed and barred, and there 
was not a single light visible in any part of the house. 

At last there came that violent ringing at the outer gates, and the 
summons for Dr. Butler. She heard his voice ordering his horse to be 
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94 
saddled immediately, and then she heard him gallop away with the mes- 


Lilian’s Inheritance. 


senger who came for him, at full speed towards Mexico. 

* Que fortuna!” she muttered. ‘‘ What a blessing! he is out of the 
way for a couple of hours, at any rate!” 

Sail she watched and waited for another half-hour; but all was still, 
save the loud chirping of the ground crickets and the rich song of the 
mocking-bird. At last, just as she was turning her steps to her own 
rooms, weary with her useless watching, the library window looking 
into the garden was suddenly flung wide open, and she saw Mr. Tre- 
vanion gazing out into the night. 

But his face was of such a ghastly whiteness that even Dolores was 
shocked with the change in these past few days. 

“Valgame Dios! what can be the matter with him?” she thought. 
*‘] never saw a man so altered in my life!” 

She was standing almost directly opposite the library, under the shade 
of some | trees, and her clothes being black, rendered her figure 
undistinguishable. 

She watched him closely, for the moonbeams were shining full upon 
him, and there was a feelin nearly akin to pity in the breast of that 
stern woman, as she noted the deep lines and furrows in his handsome 
face, and the greyness of his hair. 

“ Poor man!” she thought; “it has been a hard struggle for him! 
If that proud English girl were out of the way I’d never vex him more, 
for he is a good man and a kind one; but as for her, with her great 
staring eyes and her foreign pride, I hate her! I could tread her under 
my feet, and spit at her! I could—ay, I could murder her !” 

As these vindictive thoughts passed through her mind she saw the 
white figure of the girl whom she hated enter the library—she saw her 

use, irresolute, and then gently touch Mr. Trevanion, to rouse “him 

m his reverie—she saw him start, and turn; and then, alas! in a few 
moments she saw that Maud was clasped in his arms! 

Furious with anger, jealousy, and hatred, the passion of the Mexican 
knew no bounds; all the evil in her nature was lashed into rage. She 
looked like a crouching cat ; like a stealthy tigress, ready to spring. 

She saw Maurice kiss Maud Slingsby, and take her on his knee—she 
saw the girl’s white arms round her lover's neck, and swearing a vindictive 
oath she clenched her hands, hissing forth these words : 

“‘ By the God above me, I’ll have her blood this very night! Ay! 
T’ll kill her now, in her lover’s arms!” 

Quick as thought she glided along through the shady walks, back 
again to her own chamber. The court-yard was still as death in the 
bright moonlight, for the domestics were all assembled together for 
a farewell carouse in the servants’ hall, given by John the footman, in 
honour of Manuela, who was leaving for England with her young mistress 
in the early morning. 

None of them saw the dark shadowy form gliding up the steps, at the 
top of which, pressing her finger on the fourteenth nail of the green-baize 
door, she noiselessly entered. 

Taking a small pocket-pistol from its case, she loaded it, retracing her 
steps to the garden as stealthily as she came. 
ut in her haste and excitement she made one fatal mistake! She 
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forgot to close the green-baize door—that door which for nearly ten 
had never once, by the slightest mistake, been left open ! 

This time she went close to the library window, glaring upon Maud 
with a fiendish expression of rage and hate, and firing full at her, she 
missed the girl’s head, as before stated, by a hair’s breadth! Then she 
turned and fled, hiding herself in the farthest recesses of the garden. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ROOM IN THE INNER COURT-YARD. 


Livin slept about an hour after Mr. Trevanion left her, but this night 
her dreams were not of angels. She awoke suddenly with a great start, 
for something frightened her, and she felt, or fancied she felt, a cold hand 
on her face. She found herself in total darkness, for her lamp, which 
was always kept burning throughout the night, had gone out; and 
Manuela, who ought to have been in the adjoining chamber, never re- 
sponded to her call. So, springing out of bed in a fright, she ran quickly 
up-stairs into the nursery, where a bright fire was blazing, and where 
she felt sure of finding Manuela. But that young lady, as we already 
know, was enjoying herself exceedingly in the servants’ hall. 

“ Well,” thought Lilian, who lost all fear in the familiar nursery by the 
bright fire, “it is very comfortable here, and I shall not go back again 
to my bedroom in the darkness. I wonder if the moon is still shining ; 
what a shame to fasten it out with those nasty shutters! Pretty moon ! 
if you had only been shining in my room, I should not have been 
frightened.’’ So Lilian opened the shutters, and clapped her hands with 
delight when the bright radiance flooded into the chamber. ‘ Oh, how 
beautiful it is, and how still! 1 wonder if they have all gone to bed, and 
where that tiresome Manuela is.” 

The nursery was above the library, also facing into the garden, and 
Lilian, full of rapture and poetic feeling, gazed with delight on the ex- 
quisite beauty of the scene before her. 

“Oh, my dear old garden!” she said, “I am very, very sorry to leave 
you; perhaps England may not be half so pretty. 1 almost wish we 
were not going. But who can that be running away so quickly under 
the trees ? Ido believe—yes, I’m sure it is Dolores. What can she 
be doing ? I'll watch her, and see where she goes. I'll run away dewn- 
stairs into the laundry, which I know looks into the inner court-yard. I 
don’t suppose I’ll meet any one, and it will be such fun to find out all 
about that cross-grained thing at the last moment. Even if she catches 
me it won’t matter, for I shall be gone to-morrow.” 

With Lilian, to think was to act, and to throw a shawl round her, put 
on a pair of slippers, and glide down-stairs, was the work of a moment. 

As she expected, she met no one; and, perching on a stool, she un- 
fastened the shutter of the laundry window, and peeped cautiously out, 
just in time to see Dolores rush up the steps to her own apartments, 

“ T’ll wait a little longer,” thought Lilian ; “ perhaps she may come out 
again.” 

In a few moments her curiosity was gratified, for Dolores, as we already 
know, ran quickly down the steps, leaving, as Lilian could see, the green- 
baize door at the top partially open. 
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Oh, Lilian, Lilian! where are your guardian angels now ? Run back 

in to your own nursery, 80 full of comfort and peace! But no, the 

insatiable demon, Curiosity, had taken possession of her, and, regardless 
of consequences, she determined to gratify it. 

“ Well,” she said to herself, “ this is a grand opportunity for exploring 
the witch’s den! If I can only get out of the house, I’ll fly up those 
steps in a minute, and look round her housebefore she can be back 

n.”’ 

So saying, she ran into the Patio, and tried the great iron doors leading 
through into the garden. No chance there ; they were heavily locked, 
bolted, and barred far beyond her strength to open. Back through the 
corridor to the entrance ion the kitchens, where she stopped to listen. 
She heard singing, laughing, and dancing in the servants’ hall, so she 
knew they would all be assembled merry-making, and that Manuela would 
be the busiest amongst them. 

“‘ How could she get out? What a pity to miss such a chance for the 
sake of tiresome bolts and bars!” She suddenly remembered that there 
was a door leading into the garden, from an empty chamber next Miss 
Slingsby’s ; that same room in which Maud’s lamp had been extinguished 
on the night of her arrival. ‘Now, if I don’t meet any one. I can 
open that door myself, for the bolts are not heavy, and I can jump on a 
chair and reach them. At any rate, I'll try. The only fear is I may 
meet Miss Slingsby ; but that is not likely, for she has been sleeping in 
Aunt Kate’s room for the last few nights.” 

Gliding along as swift as thought, she reached the door, the moonlight 
from the grated windows in the ceilings of all the passages guiding her 
footsteps. With trembling fingers she withdrew the bolts, turned the 
key, and was out in the still, calm night free as air—free to roam where 
she iiked in that lovely garden ! 

Oh, Lilian, turn back ere it is too late! turn back to your peaceful 
little bed, to the comfort and safety of your pretty chamber. Never 
mind that cross-grained Dolores, or the forbidden court-yard. Come, 
my little one. 

Hark! what was that? A pistol-shot! so close that the child started 
back into the shadow and crouched down. 

A figure rushed past—a wild face distorted by every evil passion! It 
was Dolores! But she ran from the house far away to the other end of 
the garden. 

Lilian was so engrossed with her own determination of exploring the 
rooms in the inner court-yard, that she connected no thoughts of danger 
with the shot she had just heard; it was such a very common occurrence 
to hear the report of fire-arms in the night at Mexico, for guerillas were 
always prowling about, or people shooting birds, and the sight of Dolores 
hurrying away in an opposite direction gave a new impetus to the child’s 
curiosity. So she ran along like a fleet gazelle, quite round the house 
into the inner court-yard, up the steps breathlessly, and inside the green- 
baize door—that fatal door opening into forbidden rooms, which had been 
the wonder of ber life since her earliest childhood. 

Once inside she paused—not from fear, not from indecision, but from 
a strange physical feeling of intense sickness and pain, a creeping sensa- 
tion of numbness and torpidity in her feet and ankles, a species of deadly 
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faintness, an oppression, a loathing as if the very atmosphere was full of 
something repellent and fearful. 


There was a strange odour in the place, utterly unlike anything she 


had ever experie before, mingled with the very powerful scent of 
aromatic spices and flowers. But it was so oppressive and sickly, such a 
contrast to the delicious fragrance of the fresh night air, that Lilian 
gasped for breath. 

She looked around in astonishment, for, instead of finding herself, as 
she expected, in a dark gloomy place full of witchly surroundings suitable 
for Dolores, viz. two or three cats, and some lizards, frogs, or toads, she 
saw, on the contrary, a large hall richly carpeted, a costly lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and beautiful flowers in vases on a marble table; 
but her quick senses noted that the flowers had evidently been selected 
for their powerful scent, and not for their harmony of colour or natural 
beauty. There were great bunches of seringa, clusters of orange- 
blossoms and magnolia, each oppressive in the house, unless sparingly 
and judiciously mingled with fresher perfumes, but overpoweringly heavy 
when gathered in masses and heaped in clusters together. 

“Faugh!” thought Lilian, in disgust, ‘if I were not afraid of that old 
thing coming back, I’d throw all these horrid flowers into the yard !” 

But the moments were precious, and she passed on. 

The house was evidently one of no mean dimensions, for there were 
several doors on each side of the spacious hall; but in one, exactly oppo- 
site, she saw a bright light, as if from a large fire, and unhesitatingly 
entered. 

No words can depict her amazement as she gazed around this apart- 
ment. It was a long, lofty room, the exact counterpart, in every respect, 
of her father’s drawing-room. The beautifully painted walls, the frescoed 
ceiling ; the velvet carpet, the couches, curtains, chairs ; the piano, harp, 
guitar; the wide marble chimney-piece, with the huge pine-logs blazing 
and crackling on the hearth; nay, even to the very vases of flowers and 
Aunt Kate’s silver bell. And to render the illusion still more complete, 
there was the figure of a lady reclining on a couch, with a small'table of 
costly knick-knacks by her side. 

Lilian sprang forward, confounded and amazed. It was—it must be 
Aunt Kate! But why this mystery and caution? Were there two 
Aunt Kates?—one whom she had never seen? But no! there was 
always a delicious fragrance of violets and sweetness about Aunt Kate, 
whilst here the child was almost fainting from intense nausea. 

There were no signs of life about the lady’s figure; she lay quite still, 
and Lilian could not see her face. But the child must find out who this 
lady is, although the deadly sickness increased every moment. 

“Speak !”’ she cried, in Spanish; “are you my Aunt Kate? Look at 
me, and tell me! Oh, auntie, is it you? Do you live up here some- 
mes for fun ?—and what is this dreadful sickening feeling coming over 
me ?” 

_The figure turned slowly round—turned, apparently with the greatest 
difficulty, and looked full at the child. 

Oh, Lilian! what a face was that which met your shuddering gaze! 
A fearful, dreadful face !—a countenance from which every semblance of 
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humanity had almost departed ; with features ewfully, unutterably re- 
pulsive! A woman in the last stage of that most terrible of all diseases 
on the face of the earth—Leprosy ! 

With parched lips, distended eyes, and teeth chattering with horror, 
Lilian gasped, ‘“‘ Who, or what are you? Speak, for pity’s sake, for I 
think I am going mad!” 

And the creature tried to speak, but could scarcely articulate, and the 
words came broken, harsh, eieiienn but, alas! awfully audible and 
intelligible to the strained ears of Lilian— 

“ My name is Carlota Trevanion; and my husband’s name is 
Maurice!” 

These dreadful words rang on the child’s brain like a knell. Sickened, 
dizzy, stunned to the very soul with this awful disclosure; with all that 
pain, that dreadful physical pain rushing to her head, and the frightful 
nausea increasing every moment; grasping at the nearest chair for su 
port; a whiteness, as of death, covering her face, and her beautiful 
figure swaying to and fro, like a graceful tree cut down by the wood- 
man’s axe, and rocking to its fall; and with a wild and piercing shriek, 
so piteous in its agony, that it awoke the echoes in every nook and 
corner of that house and garden, startling from their slumbers even 
the little birds whom she loved so well, Lilian Trevanion sank senseless 
at her mother’s feet ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE INHERITANCE. 


And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, 
full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table: moreover the dogs came and licked his sores.—Lwuke xvi. 20, 21. 


Peor.e all over the world appear to have jumped at the conclusion 
that the poor beggar named in Scripture, lying at the rich man’s gate 
covered with sores, was in reality a victim to leprosy, for we find that 
disease called St. Lazarus’s evil, and the hospitals erected for its cure are 
called “ Lazar-houses.” 

Hernando Cortez was the first person who established a hospital for 
lepers in Mexico, which proves the disease to have been one of great 
antiquity in that country. This hospital has been destroyed and rebuilt 
many times during the constant vicissitudes to which Mexico has been 
subject ; sometimes wofully neglected, at others well regulated and cared 
for. It generally contains from fifty to sixty patients of both sexes, and 
the municipal authorities spend upon the necessities of these unfortunate 
creatures 200/. per month. 

This disease, which is the most hopeless and terrible of all evils, is very 
common in Mexico, and appears there in three different forms, so well 
marked and distinct from each other as to have acquired separate names 
even amongst the vulgar. The sufferers from one form are called 
*leoninos,”’ from another “antoninos,” and from the third “ man- 
chados,”’ or blotchy. 

The first two have been described by European authors, and it is not 
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necessary here to enter into any description of them, but the third is be- 
lieved to be peculiar to Mexico, and entirely unknown in Europe. 

A few remarks upon it, therefore, may not be found uninteresting 
either to professional or unprofessional bres. ng 

The chief characteristics of this form of leprosy are that it is Aeredi- 
tary, and not infectious or contagious ; that it is known by the presence 
of red and painful blotches on the legs, arms, body, and, lastly, on the 
face, which ulcerate and heal, leaving large purple scars; that it is ac- 
companied by the most intense physical suffering, and is invariably fatal 
in its termination. 

It is also worthy of remark that children more frequently inherit the 
disease from the mother than from the father. The children descended 
from a leprous father may escape, but from a mother rarely, if ever. 

The earliest stages of this terrible disease are marked by a suppression 
of the perspiration and a diminution of sensibility. The first of these 
symptoms may or may not be present, but the second is worthy of all at- 
tention, for, besides being constant, it is in many cases persistent from 
the beginning to the end. 

This diminution of sensibility is preceded and announced by torpidit 
and a creeping feeling in the fet 5 and feet, excessively painful, which 
in a short time passes to the other members. The sense of touch, although 
deadened, is not entirely obliterated. 

At the same time that the two phenomena just mentioned make their 
appearance, there commences a gradual falling off of the eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and hair of the arms and body. This is most observable at first 
on the outer extremities of the eyebrows and eyelashes; it follows its in- 
ward course until the skin of the eyebrows remains perfectly bare, and of 
a rose colour. 

For one, two, or three years after the appearance of these symptoms 
no others are manifested, but at any one of these periods its form begins 
to be characterised, that is, the blotches develop themselves. 

At this stage the patient feels sudden pain and a sensation of burning 
heat in some part of the skin at the extremities, and at the same time 
there appears a nudosity, or induration of the skin, of a light-red colour. 
This is hard and painful to the touch, a little larger than a pea, of an 
oblong form, in the centre of which there is a little spot (blotch) of a 
dark-red or violet colour, which in a few hours spreads over the whole 
of the part raised, changing the rose into a dark colour. 

These blotches then become sores, which sometimes heal in a month, 
sometimes in a longer period; but as soon as one heals another comes in 
a different place. In some cases they disappear entirely for a fortnight, 
then return again ; in others (but this is rare), the whole body is covered 
at once, and death ensues in twenty-four hours. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for the great joints to become carious 
(for instance, the elbows and knees), thus rendering amputation of both 
limbs necessary in order to save the life of the patient. 

It is also both possible and frequent that these poor wretched sufferers 
are afflicted with a complication of two distinct forms of leprosy; in 
others, alas! with the whole three. 

Nothing can be more ghastly than to see a combination of the blotchy 
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and, what may be called, anesthetic form (antoninos),* one peculiarit 
of the latter being a marked deformity of the lower eyelid, which be- 
comes shortened, and its natural curve so much exaggerated that the 
upper eyelid cannot reach it. A gradual destruction of the bones also 
takes place ; for instance, if one of the joints of the fingers is affected, 
the skin and other neighbouring tissues contract by degrees, according 
to the rate of decay of the bone, antil the first jomt remains in con- 
tact with the third (supposing the second to be the one destroyed). 
Sometimes the whole finger-joints are destroyed one after another, 
leaving nothing but the rudiment of the nails adhering to the hands like 
little white tubercles. 

In some instances it has even destroyed the entire hands from point to 
base, stopping at the wrist. 

ere are many other interesting facts in connexion with this fearful 

malady; but enough has been said to show why Maurice Trevanion’s 
life was one great agony—why all his wealth and lofty station were 
as dross beneath his feet, for the one awful word which he heard his 
wife whisper to Dr. Butler in their last memorable interview, and which 
had haunted him day and night for the past ten years, was “ leprosy!” 


And this was the “inheritance” bequeathed by Carlota to poor little 
Lilian ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


RETROSPRCOCTIONS. 


Ir will be remembered that on the memorable day of Lilian’s birth, 
Maurice Trevanion swore a solemn oath that he would never look on his 
wife's face again. No words can describe his despair on the disclosure of 
her horrid secret. He was constitutionally a proud man—proud of his 
name, of his pure lineage, and of his high position; proud of his fine old 
father, of his refined and accomplished sister, of his beautiful wife! and 
doubly proud in the happy prospect of a little child coming to inherit his 

ly name. And the blow struck heme to the very root of his pride, 
blasting it utterly ! 

He made Dr. Butler explain to him all the phases of the dreadful form 
of leprosy inherited by his wife from beginning to end; he knew that the 
chances were a hundred to one that his child, if it lived, would be similarly 
afflicted, and in the oe of his blighted life he prayed that it might 
die in its infancy. But God willed otherwise. 





* I shall never forget the sickening horror which I experienced one day on 
entering the cathedral of Mexico on the occasion of some high church festival. 
Mendicants are always congregated round the doors of the different churches im- 
ploring alms from the charitable, but this time the steps were more than usually 
crowded, and I passed along with difficulty. Some one pushed the skirt of my 
dress, and on looking down | saw a woman in the last stage of this frightful 
disease. It was the first leper I had ever seen. No words can describe the awful 
repulsiveness of her appearance. I turned my steps, and hurried home. The face 
of that poor woman haunted me for days, nay, weeks and months—I can see it 
now as | write—and on her wrist were the five little nails adhering, for all the 
joints of the fingers and the hand were destroyed, whilst the arms and face were 


covered with hideous scars. And this poor creature had once been full of life, 
hope, and beauty! , 
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The child was as bright and beautiful a little baby as ever gladdened 
father’s heart, but it brought no joy to Maurice Trevanion. 

Then he formed his plans, and no entreaty of Dr. Butler’s or Kate’s 
could alter them one iota. To him Carlota was virtually dead. ‘ Let 
the world believe that she really was so; let her be buried out of his sight 
for evermore !"” 

In vain Dr. Butler expostulated, entreating that she might be sent 
quietly away to some private retreat on the true plea of insanity. No! 
Maurice was inflexible ! 

“ She may live for ten years,” urged the doctor, “ You are laying up 
for yourself an awful sorrow greater than you can bear, Maurice, Have 
you considered that the secresy alone will be terrible?” 

It was of no use—as well talk to the winds. 

So Trevanion sent for Dolores from San Cosme—a woman who had 
nursed Carlota when a child, and who was very poor, earning her living 
with great difficulty. 

By the promise of a handsome salary during his wife’s lifetime, and a 

pension and protection after her death, Maurice easily gained Dolores 
over to his plans. She was to remain with Carlota, nurse her, and take 
the entire me of her. There was to be no expense spared for the 
comfort of the sufferer ; all that gold could buy was to be placed at her 
disposal. The only thing he demanded in return was a solemn oath of 
secresy. 
It pleased him also to go through the mock ceremony of a funeral, and 
he felt at the time as if he really had buried his wife for evermore. She 
was moved in the dead of night to the rooms in the inner court-yard, 
which were hastily prepared for her reception by Nurse Wilson and 
Richards, who were the only other persons entrusted with this dreadful 
secret. 

For three long tedious years she was perfectly insane, knowing nothing, 
thinking nothing, and Dr. Butler hoped that she might be spared any 
further suffering, and that death would mercifully release her before the 
other trouble came. But no, it was a vain hope! ‘This poor creature 
was destined to endure fearful torments ! 

At the expiration of three years the insanity gradually died away, and 
the peculiar characteristics of the manchado form of leprosy developed 
themselves. 

She remembered perfectly the events of her married life, even to the 
farewell scene with ~ iadkand, but knew nothing respecting the birth 
of her child or her own pretended interment; and Dr. Butler wisely 
Judged it prudent to keep this knowledge from her. He told her that she 

been insane for years, and she appeared to think that Maurice, per- 
haps, was dead. She remembered every article of furniture in the draw- 
ing-room, and it pleased her to have one fitted up exactly in the same 
manner: and every whim was gratified. 

But as the years wore on her sufferings were terrible—at times almost 
unendurable. She bore them throughout with the greatest fortitude, 
and Dr. Butler, who sincerely pitied her, constituted himself her helper 
and consoler at all times. He saw her daily, and devised every means 
in his power for the alleviation of her misery. Sometimes—not often— 
she would talk of Kate, very often of Maurice, always remorsefully, 
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wondering if God would ever put an end to her sufferings, and forgive 
her for her sins. And Dr. Butler led this poor creature to place her 
trust in Heaven, to look forward to a time when her purified soul would 
escape from its earthly tenement, and be at rest. 

Kate’s gentle heart overflowed with pity for her poor sister. She would 
willingly have visited her, but the doctor thought she had better not, 
- Kate was far too fragile to exist in that atmosphere of suffering and 

isease. 

But Dolores was the stumbling-block in their path. She became 
restive, overbearing, rapacious, insolent. 

As Lilian grew up in her beautiful childhood, the woman could not 
bear to see her; she appeared to think the unconscious child had no 
right to be happy when her mother was enduring torments, and if she 
saw Maurice playing with Lilian, she would turn upon him like a perfect 
fury. She held him in her power also to-a certain extent, for she was 
always threatening to tell Lilian of her mother’s existence, and the dread 
of her doing so became a never-ending thorn in Trevanion’s side. He 
knew that the shock of such a discovery might be fatal to his little one ; 
therefore he was positively afraid to leave the house, and the more 
Dolores saw his fears, the more insolent she became. 

Such was the private life of the Trevanions at the time of Maud 
Slingsby’s arrival. If, even then, Maurice had followed the advice of 
Dr. Butler and his sister, by taking Maud into his confidence, all might 
yet have been well, but the demon, Pride, was still uppermost; and, in 
addition to this, he fell suddenly, passionately, in love with the girl, and 
could not bear that she should think of him as being the husband of a 
loathsome leper. 

There was such a shuddering horror in the very thought, and Maud, 
fresh from England, pure as her native snowdrops, would have shrunk 
away in fear. 

In this concealment Trevanion sinned greatly—sinned against Maud, 
—for, of course, she soon loved him unconsciously ; how could she help 
herself? Handsome, accomplished, of refined manners and high intel- 
lect, surrounded by a mystery which women love, and, to all appearance, 
as free as air to marry again if he chose—what chance had Maud’s heart 
against all these seductive influences P—and what right had he to interest 
the affections of any girl, by proclaiming himself a widower, when his 
own wife was living? True, if Maud had known all, she would have 
shrunk at first from her responsibilities; but she was a brave girl, and 
her hesitation would have been but momentary. Then, how she would 
have guarded Lilian, and never missed her from her sight by night or 
day! Even in her limited knowledge of Lilian’s constitutional infirmities, 
she had been a guardian angel to her, changing her, by the most judicious 
management, from a wilful passionate child to the brightest little gem 
that ever graced this earth; and had she known all, she would have 
saved her—not from her inheritance, which might or might not have 
come, but from the fearful shock of finding herself in the awful presence 


of that mother whom she believed to be dead, and which struck her down, 
unaided and alone. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE BLIGHTED LILY. 


Tae whole secret of Trevanion’s life now stands revealed up to the 
night when Lilian’s piercing shriek rang out through the whole house 
and garden. And that awful cry was succeeded by a dead calm. 
Maurice sprang to his feet, and staggered to the door. Maud Slingsby’s 
nerves had been worked up to such a pitch of excitement with the 
occurrences of the last few hours, that she felt as if she could cry aloud in 
the height of her grief and bewilderment; but one look at Kate silenced 
her, and roused her into action. Every vestige of colour had fled from 
Kate’s face ; even her soft silky hair seemed stiffening with fear. She 
seized Maud’s hands and mal 

“For the love of God forget yourself and your wrongs, for wronged 

ou have been, and bear with us to-night! Oh, Maud Slingsby, that is 
Lilian’s voice! God help her, for that shriek is full of the direst agony. 
Oh, that I could fly away and help her; but I cannot move. Maud, go 
with Maurice, I implore you, and remember that, although he has erred 
so miserably, yet he has been sorely, sadly tried.” 

Full of pity and vague uncertainty, Maud turned to go. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Miss Trevanion. I am like one walk- 
ing = a dream; to me it is all mystery, but I will do anything you ask 
me 99 

“ Then follow Maurice—quick !” 

Maud ran to the door after Mr. Trevanion, and found the hall 
blockaded with groups of eager, anxious servants. 

“Oh, senor, what is the matter? Whence came that awful shriek ?” 

And Manuela, with ghastly face and streaming hair, came screaming 
into the midst of them. 

“It’s Miss Lilian—it’s Miss Lilian; she’s not in her own room !” 

Trevanion’s face was white as the marble pillar against which he 
leaned. 

“Where is Nurse Wilson?” he asked, in a voice so hollow and 
5 as to be scarcely recognisable. 

* T am here, sir.” 

“Then go to the ladies in the drawing-room ; do not leave them for 
a single instant. Richards, come with me; the rest of you remain 

re.’ 

He was unconscious that Maud was following, but she hastened after 
him as if it were all some miserable dream. Through the Patio and the 

t iron doors—the heavy bolts and bars of which flew back under 
revanion’s touch as if they were made of feathers—out into the inner 
court-yard, up the steps, inside the green-baize door. The same sicken- 
ing sensation from the oppressive odour of the flowers struck upon their 
senses, and Maud turned deadly faint; but Trevanion walked straight on 
to the room at the end of the hall. At the entrance he stopped, leanin 
for a moment against the wall. He turned his dead white face to me 
to Richards, and saw Maud Slingsby. 
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“You here! Oh, my God!” 

With a wild uplifting of his hands to heaven, as if imploring strength 
and pardon from on high, he strode straight into the room, into the 
awful presence of the wife whom he had never once seen for ten long 

ears—that wife whose picture he had gazed upon a few hours before 
in all the dazzling pride of her wonderful beauty ! 

Alas, and alas, what a change was there! He stood immovable, gazing 
upon her, as if stricken to stone! She had crawled from her couch to 
the floor, and was feebly trying with her poor maimed hands to raise the 
helpless little creature at her feet—that beautiful little child, the wonder 
of whose presence had awakened a strange feeling of interest in the 
heart of the suffering leper. There was a something in Lilian’s face 
which took her back to her own youth, a vague, dim consciousness of a 
far-off time when she too was young, innocent, and beautiful. But 
there were footsteps in her chamber, and turning round with great pain 
and difficulty, she saw, not Dolores, as she expected, returning from her 
lengthened absence, but a strange yet familiar face. Changed, alas, 
sadly changed ! but still the face of her long-lost husband ! 

“Oh, Maurice,” she moaned, “ have you come at last ? I have longed 
for you, waited for you, despaired for you! I did not know whether 
you were living or dead, but I have so prayed that I might see your face 
once again before I die. 1 have sinned, Maurice, but God knows that I 
have suffered, and my life has been a hell upon earth, for time has 
seemed like eternity !’’ And the poor creature crawled to his feet, lifting 
up in mute entreaty those woful mutilated hands. 

Quick as thought Maud Slingsby stood before them, for the whole 
truth flashed upon her brain. She did not faint or scream, she uttered 
no cry, no sound, but a hard look came into her soft eyes, and there was 
a strange metallic ring in her voice as she said, 

“ Who is this, Mr. Trevanion ?” 

What could he do or say, standing there in the presence of the woman 
whom he loved, and the wife whom he had wronged ? And looking 
round in his despair, he saw, for the first time, the white unconscious 
form of Lilian on the ground by her mother’s side. 

With a wild cry he raised the child in his arms, hastening away from 
the fatal chamber. But Maud intereepted him on the threshold. 

‘“* What is this woman to you, Mr. Trevanion ?—this woman who calls 
you Maurice ? Speak, for 1 have a right to know!” 

“It is my wife, Maud Slingsby, the mother of my child. For the love 
of Heaven do not question or reproach me now; let me take Lilian into 
the fresh air, for she has fainted.” 

She stood on one side to let him pass, whilst he carried his child 
straight to Kate in the drawing-room. And Maud, paralysed with 
horror, stood gazing on the poor creature left in her misery on the floor, 
groaning, in her desolation, from time to time, the sad words—* Oh, 
Maurice, Maurice, have pity !” A flood of remorse for having so un- 
consciously wronged the wife and mother before her, poured into Maud’s 
neart, and stooping, she said, in Spanish : 

“Can I be of any assistance? Shall I help you to your couch? I 


will tell Mr. Trevanion of your wish to see him ; he is anxious just now 
about his little girl.” 
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«“ His—his /” broke in Carlota ; “then what is that child to me ?” 

Poor Maud! here was a fresh labyrinth of perplexity ; how could she 
speak about the child of whose existence that poor mother had never 
known ? And suddenly another horror flashed upon her ; what if Dolores 
should return and find her there—Dolores, who, with fiendish hatred, 
had fired a pistol at her that very night? In extreme fear, Maud said, 
hurriedly, 

“ Be calm, 1 implore you, Mrs. Trevanion. I will see you again. I 
must go now.” And with tottering steps she hastened away to the 
shelter of the house down-stairs. 

She met no one as she re-crossed the Patio; everything was hushed and 
still. She was almost too ill to think of Lilian. She merely imagined, 
in a dull, heavy kind of way, that the child had a fainting-fit, and that 
they would be restoring her in the drawing-room. 

“] can’t meet them all,” thought Maud. “ Perhaps now we may not 
start for England in the morning. I think if we do I shall die.”” And 
dragging her wearied limbs to Kate’s room, she sat down on a low chair 
near the fire. It had been an awful day for the poor girl, and she was 
literally deadened into temporary stupefaction. It was all one wild 
incoherent misery! First, the unexpected avowal of Maurice Treva- 
nion’s love; then the attempt on her own life from Dolores; and lastly, 
that awful shriek, and the terrible disclosure in the inner court-yard. 
“ His wife! Oh God! his lawful wedded wife, whom he had reported 
dead! Carlota Trevanion! that beautiful woman, whose picture she had 
seen that night! Lilian’s mother—and a leper! Oh, good and gracious 
God,”’ she murmured, “ have pity on me !” 

But her sorrows were not yet over. Nurse Wilson entered the room 
in excited haste : 

“Oh, Miss Slingsby, come to us and help us; we can’t restore Miss 
Lilian. We have tried everything we can think of, and she never 
moves !”’ 

Like a tired horse, almost goaded to death with heavy spurs, Maud 
rose and staggered on to the drawing-room. For some moments she 
could not see its inmates, for the room seemed full of sparks of dancing 
fire, the effects of over-excitement on her exhausted brain; then she 
saw, with a terrible distinctness, the deathly countenance of Lilian, who 
was lying immovable on a sofa, and Maurice kneeling by her side, Kate 
on her couch close beside them, and the awe-struck domestics busily 
employed in using restoratives. 

“Lilian, my Lilian!” groaned Maurice, “speak to me; open your 
eyes, my darling—look at me!” 

But the child never moved. 

“Oh, my God!” said the hapless father, “ what shall I do 7” 

Kate saw Maud enter, and stand looking helplessly around; she 
beckoned to her, and Maud sank down by her couch, utterly unable to 
aoe or even to think, and Kate pityingly placed her gentle hand on 

e girl’s throbbing head, and tried to soothe her. 

Richards had saddled a horse the moment he saw Lilian’s face, and by 
this time was half way to Mexico to meet Dr. Butler. He met him by 
the “ Garita,’”’ returning swiftly to Tacubaya. 

“Ho! doctor, stop! I want you!” 
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The doctor reined in his horse, and one look at Richards’s face in the 
bright moonlight announced some awful trouble. 

“* What is it?” he shouted. 

And Richards answered mournfully, “ Miss Lilian has discovered her 
mother.” 

* And seen her ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Good God!” cried the doctor, “it will kill her!” And driving the 
spurs into his horse he galloped furiously on. He dashed into the court- 
yard, sprang off his horse, and rushed through the groups of terrified 
servants straight to the drawing-room, whose distracted inmates were 
vainly striving to restore the still unconscious Lilian. 

“ Thank God,” said Trevanion, on the doctor’s entrance, “ you have 
come at last ; for the love of Heaven, save my child !” 

Dr. Butler bent anxiously over the hapless little one ; he felt her pulse, 
her head, her heart; then standing straight up, with that mournful 
vibration in his voice, which in a strong man sounds so very pitiful, he 
naa both his hands firmly, yet tenderly, on Trevanion’s shoulders. 

here were large tears in the doctor’s eyes, and his lips were tremulous 
with emotion : 3 

‘“‘ Maurice, my friend, may God help you, for I have no power. Your 
child is dying !” 

“Oh, Lilian, Lilian!” And the broken-hearted father sank down 
by his darling’s side, his whole frame convulsed and quivering with 


agony. 








DRINKING SONG. 
From Maitre Apam, or Nevers, 1660.* 


Or all gods in the Pagan fable, 
Of the old Pantheon famed, 
There is none like him of the table 
Whom mortals have Bacchus named. 
Tis to him I now make allusion, 
Though other immortals may falter ; 
A toper laughs each to confusion, 
Though close to the foot of his altar 


As soon as the light of the sun 

Hath flush’d with its ray the hill-side, 
My morning career has begun, 

And the tuns my attention divide ; 


* The present song was the production of Adam Billaud, said to have been a 
joiner at Nevers. He died in 1662, after having enjoyed an extensive reputation 
as “Maitre Adam.” The above verses were noted far and wide in praise of his 
country’s wine and its exhilarating qualities. How different from the effect of the 
product of the filthy still, its inebriety, stupefaction, and madness in our own 
country at present, and that beverage which, reasonably used, to quote Scripture, 
“ cheers the hearts of gods and men.” 
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While the sky gets raddier still, 
With goblet in hand I depose, 

That the glow upon yonder bright hill 
Is less bright than my own ruby nose. 


The greatest of kings earth can see, 
Did I know, while I took my repast, 
His anger was launch’d against me, 
’T would not cost me a moment of fast ; 
For at table me nothing can frighten, 
I fancy ofttimes, as 1 drink, 
That if Jupiter Tonans should threaten, 
I’d make the old thunderer wink. 


Now if on some day overflowing, 
Grim Death should arrest my career, 
I then would not be so unknowing 
As to give up my favourite cheer, 
But down to Avernus would go, 
And drink to Alecto, black elf, 
And make wine all the soil overflow 
On the manor of Pluto himself. 


My nectar abroad I would fling, 

Till o’ercome all the demons of story; 
I'd make them to Proserpine sing 

Of Bacchus the honour and glory ; 
Refreshment to Tantalus take, 

To cure his thirst or dispepsy, 
And passing o’er Acheron’s lake, 

Old Ixion make gloriously tipsy. 


At the end of my quarantine, 
A hundred or more I shall have, 
Jolly dogs, glass in hand, with bright mien, 
On the spot where they hollow my grave, 
A hecatomb there to upraise, 
That my name all the world may outsbine, 
While libations shall flow to my praise 
Tn a hundred full magnums of wine. 


I will have them erect me no grand tomb 
Of marble or porphyry fine, 
But place for my memorandum 
A tun of good Burgundy wine, 
On which they shall carve out my phiz, 
With these words deeply graven around— 
“ Here the jolliest old Bacchanal lies 
That drank wine upon earthly ground.” 
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MR. F. T. PALGRAVE AS AN ART-CRITIC* 


WE shall best begin any consideration—however slight and imperfect 
—of an artistic subject by the admission that the majority of Englishmen 
are indifferent to art. Moreover, such art as they do admire is not gene- 
rally the highest. And we shall best begin by this admission, because it 
is the simple truth. An artist, said the late C. R. Leslie, must belong to 
the multitude to please the multitude. To the multitude, indeed, very 
many of our popular artists do belong. But there are different ways of 
“belonging to the multitude.’”’ And one is good, and the rest are bad. 
One artist (we call him so by courtesy) may be perfectly incapable of 
rising above the crowd. A certain facility of execution may be all*that 
he has in common with the great painters. Such a man—we need not 
say it—is not really an artist. Another artist may have capacity for 
better things than any to which he has chosen to devote himself. Taking 
the measure of the popular taste, he may have suited himself to it, and 
been content to please it. Like the first (but the fault is his own), he 
belongs to the multitude. A third artist, conscious of quite exceptional 
capacity, may train himself by study severe and complete ; and then 
select a subject which—from the very nature of it—shall please the many 
as well as the few. But his treatment is original ; his aim always high. 
He appeals to what is best in the instincts of the multitude; and so, in a 
very limited sense, to the multitude he belongs. He is liked by the 
many, but justly valued by the few. He never forfeits the esteem that 
is really worth having by bowing down before popular prejudice, or fol- 
lowing a precedent without asking whether the precedent be good. Such 
an artist one may be permitted to recognise and admire in the English 
painter who has given to us within the last ten years two great sacred 
pictures—the one a detailed representation of a memorable scene in the 


child-life of Him who wrought, 
With human hands, the Creed of Creeds ; 


the other an allegory, full of the most spiritual beauty, and pathos, and 
consolation, showing the “ Light of the world” as He stands at the door 
and knocks. 

We began by saying that the majority of Englishmen are indifferent 
to art. But their indifference is not caused by lack of criticism. Critical 
voices are numerous enough, and judgments are sufficiently varied. 
Besides the anonymous writers who furnish the newspapers with regular 
and, let us add, very often carefully-considered notices of the picture ex- 
— half a dozen men have made themselves known as exponents 
of art. 

There is Mr. Ruskin, whom we must put in the first place, not only on 
account of the originality of his teaching, but because his lessons have 
been so widely listened to—we will not say implicitly followed. As the 
upholder of a band of young and earnest men, who ten or fifteen years 





* Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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were struggling against conventionality and prejudice, Mr. Ruskin 
will ever deserve to be gratefully regarded. To the advocacy of a — 
cause he brought—just when they were needed—his strong hand and his 
poetical mind. Urged in language most eloquent and graceful, and with 
an earpestness and a force which it would be idle to deny, the claims of 
what was then known as the pre-Raphaelite school were listened to and 

ted. The members of that school have branched off into different 
-_ as inclination or judgment led them. Some of them (and happily 
a very few) have made their eccentricities more than ever their chit 
claim to notice. Others appear to have given up some of the points for 
which they strove. Others, again—and happily the greatest. number— 
have grafted upon the style they founded all that was good in the style 
that. went before them ; and the fruits of the union are precious already, 
and bid fair to be noble and abundant. But to gain for the pre- 
Raphaelites that recognition which otherwise they would not so early 
have obtained, is not all that has been done by Mr. Ruskin. Exaggerated 
as may be his own estimate of Turner’s efforts and accomplishments, this 
at least is certain—that before that estimate was made known Turner 
was unappreciated ; that since it has been made known, men have tried 
more earnestly to understand and to value him. Then there is the 
revival of Gothic architecture, to which Mr. Ruskin has lent a helping 
hand in that book which—though “ fanciful exceedingly”—will very pos- 
sibly outlast in popularity all the rest of his writings, because in it he has 
indulged very sparely in speculations, remarks, treatises quite foreign to 
the subject, and has explained very clearly and beautifully all that is best 
in the architecture of his choice. 

But the author of the “Seven Lamps” is not our only critic. Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, with extreme simplicity and distinctness, is in 
the habit of teaching certain lessons upon art; and one cannot fail to be 
struck with the deliberation and the modesty of his method. He is gene- 
rally so thorough that he has nothing to fear from confessions of oc- 
casional ignorance. Thus in his writings we often meet with the passage, 
that “1 am not able to speak so decidedly as I should like to do about 
Mr. So-and-So’s landscape, because I have not yet had the opportunity 
sufficiently to examine the features of the country in which his scene 1s 
laid.” We quote from memory; but this is certainly the modest spirit 
of Mr. Hamerton, and it begets confidence in his writings : his judgments 
gain in power by the knowledge that he will confess himself incompetent 
whenever he feels that he may be so. 

Mr. Beavington Atkinson has contributed to some leading magazines 
art-criticisms that may be considered very sound and careful; and it may 
be permitted to name as the most valuable contribution he has yet made 
to our knowledge of art that series of papers on the Modern German 
school, which appeared in the Art-Journal during last year—papers 
which displayed how thorough had been the writer’s study of a school or 
schools very little appreciated amongst us. Mr. Atkinson complained of 
the small encouragement he had received ; but it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that an exhaustive treatment of a great school of art almost 
uoknown in England would call forth much interest from the mass of 
English readers. His best reward must be his own consciousness of a 
task fully and fairly executed. 
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Mr. Tom Taylor is another, and we will add a more “ popular,”’ writer 
on Art. The author or adapter of countless dramas which have hit the 
taste of the town, knows as well to cater for the public in the matter of 
art-criticism. Himself an accomplished scholar, he is yet the people’s 
critic—not the artist’s. Our painters, it cannot be doubted, have read 
and learned and inwardly digested all that has been said of English art 
by M. Planché and M. Taine. But these critics, it is hardly to be 
wondered at, have had scarcely any influence upon the judgment of the 
mass of our fellow-countrymen. Ordinary readers are influenced more or 
less by the writers we have named before M. Planché and M. Taine, and 
there is another writer who, during the last few years, has been in- 
creasingly listened to. That writer is widely and minutely acquainted 
with the works of the great painters ; he passes honest judgment on his 
contemporaries ; he is sufficiently enthusiastic to praise very warmly, 
sufficiently courageous to blame very severely. Expressing himself in 
language both forcible and elegant, the master of a style neither laboured 
nor abrupt, it would be strange if Mr. Palgrave did not win the ears polite 
of those who care for any art-teaching. 

We are sorry that the volume Mr. Palgrave has just issued contains so 
little that is complete and final. It would have been a source of satis- 
faction to have found in the book so long announced something that 
should account for the delay in producing it—more deliberate estimates, 
carefully worked out, of the place occupied by such painters as those 
whose work the writer has here chosen to discuss. There is variety in 
the book ; but to be varied is not necessarily to be comprehensive. We 
are sorry that Mr. Palgrave has not done for others what he has done 
very well for Mulready, and less completely—but stili well—for Dyce and 
William Hunt. We could readily have spared a few of those attacks on 
Baron Marochetti and the dwindling fame of Chantrey—for there are so 
many of them—to have had a more finished exposition of the genius of 
Flaxman, a wider survey of the painter of ‘* Christ in the Temple.” 

It was urged against the writer of these “ Essays on Art,” two or 
three years ago, that he was incapable of fairly appreciating all that is 
good in different schools. It was said that his admiration of a very few 
painters blinded him to the merits of the rest. That charge will, no 
doubt, be repeated ; but in the book we are writing about we find nothin 
to justify it, and we cannot join in it. One or two harsh things Mr. 
Palgrave has said in this book which we could wish unsaid. Once or 
twice he has, we think, unduly exalted the artists with whom he most of 
all can enter into sympathy. But we can no more hope for the perfect 
book than for the perfect man. Small faults are to be overlooked, if the 
general aim be high, the result espe ting | attained. Mr. Palgrave is 
by no means a narrow judge: few critics have a wider range ; few re- 
cognise and applaud what is good in artists of such very various powers. 
Hippolyte Flandrin, Mulready, Dyce, William Hunt, Madox Brown, 
George Cruikshank—these are followers of more schools than one. For 
each and all Mr. Palgrave has his word of praise ; for the least popular 
of them he has his warmer recognition, and justifies the opinion he holds 
and expresses. 

He leans rather to the side of the Académie; he insists upon correct- 
ness of outline, the classic perfection of form. These must be had first; 
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the rest may come afterwards. This truth has long been recognised by 
the greatest of the French painters; more than that, it has been ad- 
mitted by many who are less distinguished. But in England it is other- 
wise. Many of our popular artists are popular because they have known 
how to tickle the fancy of the day in the choice and treatment of their 
subjects. The familiar scene, the shallow sentiment, the common-place 
incident—these they can portray ; but they lack “the insight and the 
stretch” of the great artist, just as they lack his mastery over graceful 
form. No wonder, then, that such men are not the painters to delight 
those whose interest in art is an intelligent interest. These painters are 
satisfied with the level they have attained. But “a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp ’’—theirs never does. The true artist alone knows how 
much he strove for, how much he has fallen short of his high aim. To 
him, imperfection means but perfection hid; to the others, imperfection 
means complete success—provided that it pay. But the highest art is 
not likely to meet with common appreciation. There are thousands of 

le—eminently respectable—who would not like the worst of any- 
thing, yet neglect to admire the best. Some people always have a 
weakness for the second-rate. They prefer Verdi to Beethoven, Long- 
fellow to Browning, Miss Bateman to Helen Faucit. It is the same 
with painters and sculptors as with poets, musicians, and players. “ For,” 
as Mr. Palgrave very truly says, “the fine point of grace is so very 
rarely shown in English art, is in itself a matter calling for so much at- 
tention from the spectator, that it is not likely to meet with common 
appreciation. ‘The fit audience for such an artist’’ (he is speaking of 
Mulready) ‘ will be inevitably few, at any rate in the modern world. 
An Athenian tribunal is required for men like Mulready, Flaxman, and 


Ingres.” 

But if Mr. Palgrave shows a natural preference for a high class of 
subject, he awards impartial praise to artists who do not grapple with the 
highest. When he has done, for the moment, with great things, the 
true artist and true critic does not disdain little things to finish and to 
round his work. ‘ Mais, dans l’art, il n’y a pas de petites choses. Quand 
Benvenuto Cellini ciséle un casque, quand Bernard de priv modéle 
un vase, quand Boulle incruste une pendule, ce sont trois grands artistes 
qui travaillent.”” Monsieur Arsene Houssaye spoke those words in Paris, 
and the sentiment would surely be shared by Mr. Palgrave. 

We judge so, at least, by what appears to us the liberal range of his 
criticism and approval. Let his remarks on William Hunt—at once dis- 
criminating and laudatory —witness to what we have said : 


_ Hunt’s style was marked by the simplicity and modesty which we have men- 
tioned as characterising his disposition. From first to last it was the same 
quiet, incessant, humble-hearted obedience to the nature which he wished to re- 
> and fix in art. Readers will remember the charming anecdote which 

r. Ruskin tells of him—how, when asked why he laid on this or that tint in 
one of his exquisite water-colour paintings, he said, “‘ 1 am trying at it.” This 
earnest “ trying” led him to those enlargements of the technical methods of his 
art which we have weferred to. Flowers and leaves, fruit and moss, the plumage 
and scale of bird and fish, the flush on the cheek of youth or the gleaming hair 
of childhood—all these, with indeed whatever else fell within the range of his 


pencil, required richer tints, more varied transparency, more solid modelling, 
than the limited range of colours then in use could supply. Without entering 
a@y—VOL. CXXXVII. NO. DXLV. I 
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on technical details, it will be enough to say that the-skill and industry of Hunt 
succeeded in supplying these deficiencies. Passing from the materials of his 
work to the artist’s power in applying them, Hunt may be said to have united 
in a very rare degree the two great elements of painting. His absolute com- 
mand of drawing (within a certain range of subject) enabled him to lay on 
colour with certainty of effect. His natural instinct for colour enabled him to 
give the fullest expression to the subtleties of the natural form which he had so 
completely mastered. 


After a reference to the delicacy of Hunt’s pictures, and to his frequent 
introduction into them of passages of colour which we cannot bring 
within any named in the catalogue, Mr. Palgrave thus ends his estimate 
of the great painter of what seems absurdly called “ still-life :”” 


Within this narrow circle Hunt moved supreme through an almost innume- 
rable series of small masterpieces. It is certainly to them that we look for the 
true and complete manifestation of his genius. But, besides his early studies in 
oil, he occasionally painted in-door scenes with much largeness and picturesque 
effect ; and he carried his fine eye for simple nature into the designs from rustic 
life which have given the English public so much innocent pleasure. We do 
not, indeed, think that he can be Samed with our great figure-painters. For 
this he seems to us to want range, foree, and completeness in drawing. He oc- 
casionally deviates into rather overstrained characterisation. Yet in tlis sphere 
Hunt’s healthy nature, sense of humour, and profound feeling for simple iife, 
have given his works a very marked and individual place. “Both in these re- 
spects and in their execution—large, subtle, and simple at once—they may be 
a useful (though hitherto a little regarded) warning against the errors to which 
water-colour art, when applied to the human figure, is apt to fall. But the 
painter speaks still in the master-works which he has left us. If we might at- 
—_ to characterise his genius in one phrase, we would say that William Hunt 
has been unsurpassed amongst our artists in one of the noblest functions of art 
—that of exalting lowliness, and giving greatness to little things. 


It has been said that Art has no business with the hideous; and if 
that is true, very much that has been done by Hogarth and George 
Cruikshank will pass out of its range. But Hogarth has painted other 
things than “‘ The Rake’s Progress”—his fame is too secure to suffer 
shock—and George Cruikshank does not rest his reputation on “The 
Bottle.” The illustrator of “ Grimm’s Fairy Stories,” of “ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” and so many other books which have delighted three gene- 
rations, gets his share of discriminating, praise from Mr. Palgrave ; and 
it is Mr. Palgrave’s opinion that our century has seen no better example 
of that ever-youthfulness which is one of the most frequent and least 
doubtful signs of genuine genius : 


That the name of Cruikshank deserves to be coupled with this epithet has 
never been dubious to those who, looking ie certain mannerisms and 
limitations in his power as an artist, can appreciate high gifts to move both tears 
and laughter, exhibited on however small and unpretending a scale ; or who can 
value downright originality, expressing itself in its own manner, irrespective of 
popular fashion ; or who are aware what peculiar skill he has reached as an 
etcher. But when a great man comes before the world in a modest way of his 
own, working often in the by-places of art or literature, and addressing himself 
to illustrate children’s books with the homely healthy purp$se of only making 
them laugh at a giant, or look frightened at a ghost, people are apt—in this age 
of sensation and worship of the muscular—to take Lies at his quiet valuation, 
and pass by sterling excellence with slight or grudging recognition, as they turn 
to some loud trumpet-blowing hero of the hour. 
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Mr. Palgrave’s opinions on Art would be very imperfectly represented 
if we left out all reference to what he has said upon Sculpture—a branch 
of the Fine Arts, let us regretfully add, which is now cared for very little, 
and understood still less. If there be any ground for the accusation of 
partiality and intolerance that has been made against Mr. Palgrave more 
than once, it is to be found in his papers on Seulpture in England. As 
we said earlier, we see no reason for joining in the charge: that is, we 
perceive but a slight failing, where others see a fault of exceeding magni- 
tude. We cannot think that his estimate of Woolner is too high, but it 
is possible that his opinion of Chantrey and of Marochetti is too low. At 
any rate, it might have been expressed less severely. But it is, never- 
theless, very pleasant and refreshing to read the writings of a critic who 
is not afraid to blame. Poor Baron Maroehetti is hunted down through- 
out the volume, and we are never allowed to forget what noble friends he 
has to ask him to dine and to put in a word for him—like the angel for 
Fra Lippo Lippi—just “in the nick of time.” But these hints are per- 
haps best avoided : it was, after all, of an artist that Mr. Palgrave was 
writing—not of a diner-out. But the conduct of a committee appointed 
to arrange for the erection of a statue is briskly, and we fear too truth- 
fully, described. We will quote a few words : 


The invariable committee-man, with a friend outside, proposes that a select 
body (one practically to be a quorum!) shall make the hsias' and, too happy 
to be delivered from these “questions of taste,” which ignorance naturally 
fancies have either no solution or may be solved by instinct, the selecting body 
is named at once. But, from the same reasons which generally have collected 
the great committee without the least reference to their ostensible business, the 
little committee is no better qualified to select. The friend, of course, hands 
over the job to the excellent outsider, who has always done something for the 
Mansion House, or at the court, or is a favourite with Lady (you know), 
or is, lastly, the “local man” who gives such agreeable dinners, or makes yours 
go off so brilliantly. 


Enough of this! Perhaps some day Mr. Palgrave himself will have 
more completely acquired, in the estimation of others, that very useful 
virtue which he urges on the acceptance of Mr. F. M. Brown—* Hellenic 
moderation.” He has it now, speaking of his writings broadly and gene- 
rally; and the time may come when we may never witness the momen 
loss of it. It is supposed, and supposed justly, that moderate opinions 
usually accompany a large experience, and a culture wide and varied. But 
experience and culture should not lessen enthusiasm; they should only 
diminish prejudice. ‘The knowledge of many opinions gives flexibility 
to the mind, and confirms it in those which it believes to be the best.’’* 
It is because we think so that we are unwilling to charge with immode- 


rate temper and perverted vision a mind at once so instructed and so de- 
cided as Mr. Palgrave’s. 





T. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THL 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


V. 


Dec. 18.—We were all aroused by five o'clock this morning, and, 
after partaking of coffee, &c., we went on board the little steamer, and 
by half-past six o’clock we were under weigh. Two of the three Da- 
habichs had proceeded on ahead of our large party, towed by camels, 
while the larger boat, with most of us on board, was taken in tow of 
the steamer. When nearly half way to Ras-él-aésh, the camels were 
put on to our tow-rope (or godn), which helped the little vapeur. On 
reaching that place the steamer cast us off, and returned back. She 
was a pretty and very comfortable little vessel, although she had but 
one mw ; and her engine was of five horse-power only, and placed in 
the centre of the boat, whence it worked the, screw; all was open 
round the boiler, the deck being cut away to accommodate both engi- 
neer and stoker. In outward appearance and in her internal fitting 
up she reminded me of one of our best Calcutta Bauleahs, She was 
built of oak, varnished; her small engine.was made at, Port Said, in 
the civil arsenal, and was the property of the Messrs. Dussaud. 

We learnt this morning there had been a dance, and some singing, 
at the abode of the Almehs, last night, in the Arab quarter, which en- 
tertainment reminded one of the bazaar “ Nautches’’ in India. About 
half a dozen of the members of our party had proceeded, about half- 
past ten P.M., to “assist” thereat, some of whom, having put in a first 
appearance in the country, had never had an opportunity of being pre- 
sent at anything of the kind, and had consequently expressed an anxious 
wish to have their ideas on this subject enlightened previous to their 
return to Europe. 

At Ras-el-aesh we saw a large Dahabiéh moored near the eastern 
embankment of the canal, quite empty, and in a “ seedy’’-looking state. 
This large boat, we found, had been for several months the residence of 
the chief engineer, whose presence was required to superintend the 
raising or building up of an inhabitable site at Ras-el-aésh (pronounced 
distinctly as a word of three syllables, and not as one of our party, Mr. 
L., would persist in calling it, Rassélds, as if all three syllables were 
short !) whereon to pitch tents for the workpeople and excavators, and 
likewise to erect magazines built of planks for the stores, provisions, 
water, and tools and implements. This old Dahabiéh was now but an un- 
inhabited hulk! There were one or two little omissions in the account 
I have given of our voyage from Ismaeliya to Port Said, one of which 
was, that there were black-painted posts erected all the way between 
the two places, whereon was noted, in white-painted figures, the 
number of kilometres. These, as well as the telegraph wires and the 
iron pipes for the conveyance of the water, were all placed on the 


* All rights reserved. 
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western embankment of the canal; smaller posts marked the centi- 
metres. We remarked also at different spots along the same em- 
bankment there were abreuvoirs, or watering-places for the cattle to 
drink at, and conduits, which on pressure gave water to the thirsty 
traveller and wayfarer. These abreuvoirs were iron troughs, resem- 
bling mangers in size and in shape. 

These kilometre posts served in lieu of milestones, and afforded 
us some little amusement and diversion by enabling us to time our 
speed and the rate at which the camels towed us along. From half- 
past six A.M. up to four P.M. we had accomplished fifty-six kilometres, 
or thirty-five miles, being at the rate of three and a half miles an 
hour, inclusive of delays and stoppages. One delay, when half way to 
Ras-éel-aésh, cost us nearly an hour, for whilst we were steaming away 
at full power, the little rémorgueur took the ground near one of the 
dredging-machines, and the Dahabieh’s tow-rope “ slacking,’ got 
jammed, and “fouled” under her screw. To get this disentangled 
occasioned a considerable deal of time and trouble, for the rope had 
got twisted and entwined round and round the blades of the screw. It 
took two men in the first instance, and afterwards a third, to get it 
free ; for one of the former had got chilled by standing so long in the 
water, and was taken on board in a shivering state, when his wet 
clothes were immediately taken off his body and placed near the 
boiler to dry, while he was wrapt up in dry clothing and blankets, and 
placed, likewise, near the fire. 

It proved a very awkward job to cut away several “turns” of a 
stout hempen “tow-rope” from off the “blades” at the depth of some 
four and three-quarter feet below the surface of the water, the men 
having to stoop down to their chins, and occasionally to dive right 
down to the bottom, to feel for the rope, and then endeavour to cut 
it with their knives, which were not of the best steel. One of our 
party, who had lent his own handsome, large-size “ dagger-knife,” 
which had a beautiful-looking blade, to be put to use on this occasion, 
had it shortly returned to him in a state fit for sawing, as it soon 
“showed its teeth” after the work it had been subjected to. French 
cutlery, although beautiful to look at, will not stand the test like 
English or Swedish steel; all that has passed under my own observa- 
tion has been poor, soft stuff, got up for sale, with a “ pretty face” 
upon its exterior, and made solely to captivate the eye of the beholder. 

We did not stop above five or six minutes at El Kantara, which 
station we reached at half-past two P.m.; here we changed our team 
of camels. The “ President” wished to forward the poor sailor up to 
the hospital for medical treatment and to be well cared for; but the 
man, on beginning to recover some warmth in his body, preferred 
pong a with the boat, and was himself again before we reached 

maeliya. 

_On our voyage this day we again observed the mirage, but, if pos- 
sible, more distinctly—that is to say, more deceiving to the eye—than 
on our downward voyage, if the term “down”-ward is not a mis- 
nomer, for there was neither current nor tide. The engine’s shrill 
whistle from the locomotives at work was heard long before we reached 
El Ferdane, and again long before we reached Le Seuil, which places 
we passed without stopping. 
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I paid particular attention, as we returned, through the excavated 
bed of the lake Menzaleh to-day, to the state of the embankments, 
upon which I shall have more to say farther on. 

At 7.50 p.m. we reached Ismaeliya, after a long but pleasant day’s 
excursion. We had breakfasted on board our respective boats at half. 
past ten A.M. pic-nic fashion. Our large party was divided as follows: 
On board the large Dahabiéh were the “President” and his own 

uests, together with Osmar Pasha and his staff, including Salami 

Effendi, the Egyptian civil engineer, who had been deputed by his go- 
vernment to accompany the Turkish diplomate on his tour through the 
Isthmus; on the second boat were the younger staff of employés on 
the canal, and the remainder of Osmar Pasha’s suite, whilst on board 
the third boat were the servants and the baggage. Tt was 8.30 p.m. be- 
fore we sat down to dinner—a very large party, as all our old Ismaeliya 
friends joined us at table by Monsieur de Lesseps’s invitation, pre- 
viously made known to them by the telegraph. No toasts were drank 
this evening, and everybody retired soon, as we were all to start very 
early next morning on our voyage tow ards Suez. The President, how- 
ever, retired not to rest after ‘his own share of the fatigues of the day, 
but to transact business in his own “ cabinet,” as w ell as to write and 
forward important messages by the telegraph. His strength of mind 
and body is most wonderful ; it is frequently two a.m. before he re- 
tires to rest, and he is alw: ays up shortly after dawn. 

Dec. 14.—We quitted Ismaeliya at 7.30 this morning, en route by the 
fresh-water canal, for Suez. Sir A. @. here parted company from us to 
return to England, via Tel-el-Kébir and Zag-a-Zig. We also left at 
Ismaeliya a few of the “ staff’”’ connected with the canal; but, never- 
theless, our party was still a large one. Owing to the locks (for there 
are to be a couple at this place): not being completed at Ismaeliya, we 
had to change our Dahabiéhs. This circumstance I much rearetted, 
as I had wished to have proceeded from one sea to the other in the 
same boat, and to have been enabled to say that the direct “ through” 
water communication between the two seas was completed and prac- 
ticable in the same boat. The water communication is, however, 
practicable, only a change of boats will have to take place for the next 
three or four months. 

From the commencement of January, 1865, there would be a daily 
“ service,” by water communication, between Suez and Port Said, and 
vice versa, for passengers, and mails, and light goods. Hear this, ye 
detractors of the maritime canal! At present the small slip of ground 
on which the engineers were constructing the locks was the sole im- 
pediment to a through transit in one boat. 

The large Dahabich, belonging to Monsieur de Lesseps, which had 
conveyed us from Zag-a-Zig to Ismaeliya, was again put into requisi- 
tion to take us on to Suez; and, in order to prevent any delay at 
Néfiche, the spot where there is a wooden bridge thrown across the 
canal, it had been sent on the evening previous, as this boat was pro- 
vided with a tall mast and an enormous spreading yard, both of which 
had to be lowered to enable the Dahabieh to pass under the bridge. 
The distance from Ismaeliya to Nétiche is five kilometres, or three 

miles. A second but smaller Dahabich accompanied our party. 
Our large boat was here taken in tow by a pretty little pleasure- 
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boat which worked with a screw, and which had once belonged to 
Prince Napoleon, who had had it constructed at Toulon after his own 
designs, the hull being built of steel plates. She had a small but 
comfortable cabin. The prince was so much pleased with all he saw and 
witnessed during the-voyage which he himself had made through the 
Isthmus of Suez, that he presented this little steamer to the “ Com- 
pagnie Universelle,” as a mark of his entire approbation of the manner 
in Which all the laborious works had been carried out. 

Ere long we passed on our right hand the chalet of “ Abd-el-Kader,” 
of which 1 have already given an account. lt was certainly a very 
pretty as well as a most interesting object to behold, standing, as it 
did, a most prominent and attractive beacon in the sandy desert. 
Thanks, however, to the Suez fresh-water canal, the irrigation had 
fertilised all the land surrounding the house, and it was a pleasing re- 
lief to the eyes, “ fatigued”’ (as the French would say) with the sight 
of the eternal sand, to behold green pastures, cotton-plants, and young 
mulberry, as well as other kinds of trees. This spot was called Bir- 
abou-Ballah. We were now fairly embarked on the fresh-water canal, 
a fine wide stream of water, and no paltry brook or rivulet; whose 
width was 17 metres, or 55 feet and 3 inches, whilst its depth was 
2 metres, or 6 feet and 8 inches in some places, and its shallowest 
parts were 4 feet 9 inches. It was opened for the passage of the Nile 
water in December, 1863, and this was the first occasion of Monsieur 
de Lesseps having gone through it by daylight, although boats had 
been passing along it for the last twelve months. 

In honour of this great success, a grand dinner was given on the 
llth of February, 1864, in Paris, to the President and members of the 
Council of Administration, at which the Prince Napoleon “ assisted,” 
by the shareholders, of whom 1500 inscribed their names within fifteen 
days of the notification, and which number would have been greatly 
mcreased, had the same not have been limited. At seven o’clock 1600 
sat down to dinner in the large hall of the Palais d’Industrie, in the 
Champs Elysées. To the truth of the following extract from the 
Prince’s speech, which lasted an hour and a quarter, I can bear 
witness from ocular evidence on the spot. 

After having spoken in high and well-deserved praise of Monsieur 
de Lesseps, the Prince observed : 

“T have beheld in the ‘Land of Egypt,’ gentlemen, what your 
agents suffer, and how extremely difficult aud laborious is the nature 
of the work they are engaged in. Here, gentlemen, it is very easy to 
converse about the Isthmus of Suez, seated as we are in comfortable 
arm-chairs after a good dinner; but after I visited the scene, after I 
had seen your agents, when I observed them directing the works that 
are in progress with that skilfulness which belongs to them ; when J 
witnessed them, with the centigrade thermometer indicating 40 deg. to 
45 deg. of heat, quenching their thirst with brackish water, feeding on 
biscuit, and reposing after their fatigues in the burning sand—when I 
saw them suffer from what they had to undergo, I was not long in per- 
ceiving what it was that sustained them; it was that spirit, that senti- 
ment, that is always found amongst Frenchmen when a great work is 
im question; it was the moral power that sustained the physical. To 
these devoted men I feel pleased to pay a brilliant testimony. Again, 
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because they are far from us, let us not forget them, gentlemen. I 
have found amongst them Voisins, Sciamas, La Roches, and several 
others,* who render France illustrious through the Land of Egypt. I 
have found not only the engineers, but. the overseers and foremen, as 
well as the workmen, devoted to the work, in which they placed their 
hearts, as well as every good sentiment, to the one feeling of duty. 
Well, gentlemen, inasmuch as you are here, and as you are at the head 
of these men, do not forget them, and let one thought of Paris, of 
their distant country, be wafted to warm their hearts, even though the 
fire therein does not require to be rekindled.” 

Owing to the very high price of provisions and food generally in the 
“Land of Egypt” during the last two vears, the engineer staff, as well 
as the overseers, and workmen, and labourers, European and Arab 
alike, have found it “ pinching” work to live and subsist themselves 
and their families on the salaries they receive from the “ Compagnie 
Universelle.”” Prince Napoleon’s speech has, therefore, not fallen to 
the ground unheeded, when he told the “ Direction” not to forget 
their workmen and employés. 

It was a part of the duty on which Messrs. Lagau and David, both 
members of the “ Direction” of the Suez Canal Company in Paris, 
were deputed to the Isthmus, whilst inspecting and reporting upon all 
the works in progress, to take into consideration the great dearness 
of provisions, and to give this subject their earnest consideration as to ‘ 
whether it would not be advisable to increase the pay, stipends, and 
wages which those employed by the “ Compagnie Universelle’’ were 
now receiving, to enable them to live as they had been accustomed to 
do, and to render them and their families as contented und as happy 
as they had formerly been prior to the great dearth of food; and from 
what fell from those gentlemen, their recommendation in favour of a 
temporary increase to the pay of the whole of the employés will carry 
_ weight at the next general meeting of the shareholders in 

aris. 

To the left we observed an elevated site, or isolated mound, which 
was called by the Arabs and Bedouins Jebel Marriam, or the hill of 
_ she who was the prophetess and sister of Aaron (Exodus xv. 
20). 

The passage of the Israelites across the Red Sea is a vexata questio. 
I mean the exact place where it occurred, and not the fact itself. Some 
persons hold to below Suez, while others—and their number is gaining 
ground—hold it occurred above Suez. Now who shall decide when 
doctors (of theology) differ ? 

The modern theorists have this circumstance in their favour, that 
in the Desert, to the eastward of the Land of Goshen, the names of 
several of the places mentioned in the Book of Exodus are s¢ill re- 
tained. There is no difficulty in fixing the Land of Goshen. I believe 
all are agreed on this point. It lay north-north-east of Cairo—a 
goodly extent of country. 

The starting-point from out of the country of Goshen, in the “ Land 





* The name of Monsieur Cazeaux was inadvertently as well as unaccountably 


omitted. This gentleman informed me that he had had the thermometre centigrade 
in his tent in the Desert at 53 deg. ! 
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of Egypt,” whence the Israelites commenced their march, was from 
Ramsés, or Rameses (Exodus xti. 37); next, “from Succoth to Elam, 
in the edge of the Wilderness” (or Desert). Now, it is nowheré related 
in Holy Writ that the “children of Israel” travelled through narrow 
gorges and passes in the mountains eastward of Cairo to reach the 
shores of the Red Sea (though I fully believe several persons connect 
rocky mountains and gorges, and narrow passes and “ gullies” therein, 
with the word “wilderness”). They next encamped before (that is, 
outside of) Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the (Red) Sea, over 
against Baal-zephon. “ Before it (meaning, of course, before the said 
Baal-zephon) ye shall encamp by the sea” (Exodus xiv. 2). Now all 
the country to the eastward of the Land of Goshen, beyond the lands 
where the water of the Nile from the Pelusiac branch thereof could 
not reach or be led to, to fecundate and irrigate the soil, was a desert 
of sand, translated in our Bibles as a “ wilderness.” It was unin- 
habited for this simple reason, there was no fresh water whatever to 
be had. ‘ Pharaoh will say they are entangled in the land; the wil- 
derness (or desert, not mountains) hath shut them in” (Exodus xiv. 3). 

The site of Migdol is supposed to have been found in the present 
“ Bir-Makdal”’ (or Well of Magdal), in the Desert, and which was, if L 
mistake not, discovered by the French engineer officers when first 
tracing out the best line of ground, in the reign of Napoleon L., 
through the Isthmus, for the maritime canal. It lies about twenty- 
two kilometres south-east of El Ferdane, and about twenty-four kilo- 
metres north-east of Le Seuil ; the three places forming a triangle, of 
which Bir-Makdal would form the apex. 

After the “children of Israel” had crossed the Red Sea, “they 


came to Marah, where they could not drink the waters of Marah, for 


they were bitter, therefore the name of it (the spot in the Desert) 
was called Marah” (Exodus xv. 23). Now south-east of Ismaeliya, 
in the Wilderness (or Sandy Desert), stands a spot, called by the 
Arabs and Bedouins Bir-Morrah (or the Wells of Marah)—a curious 
coincidence, certainly ; it is about twenty-one kilometres south-east of 
Ismaeliya. The water in these wells is bitter, up to the present day, 
for the Arabs designate the spot as that of “the bitter wells;” the 
word Bir, in Arabic, signifying a well, and Marrah, or Morah, or 
Mo6rr, signifying bitter—strange coincidence again ! 

The modern theorists explain the difficulty of the Red Sea itself by 
endeavouring to show that, some four thousand years ago, and even 
to almost up to the advent of Jesus Christ, the Red Sea extended as 
far as the “ bitter lakes,’’ whose bed is at present much deeper, by 
natural causes, than the Suez Canal Company require for their channel 
through these lakes (for there are two of them); the great problem 
at this spot being, not to excavate for depth, but to fill up the present 
and actual too great depth, or else to mark out the channel through 
these “ deeps” by means of “ buoys.” 

“Miriam’s Hill” has caused this great digression, so let us resume 
our narrative once more. 

From Néfiche, where we entered the broad fresh-water canal, all the 
way to Suez, there were erected a line of telegraph posts, as well as a 
line of black-painted posts, with the distances in kilometres painted 
in white figures thereon. Here, however, both posts were on the left 
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or eastern bank of the canal; these last enabled us to see “how we 
stood,” by the way we were going. We passed the 6th kilometre from 
Néfiche at 9.12 a.m., having done the last five dios. in twenty-eight 
minutes, or at the rate of six miles an hour; the little steamer towed 
us along nicely. The canal was as straight as it was possible to make 
it for a very considerable distance ; the embankments were broad, and 
appeared to be well consolidated. The whole of this work reflected 
the greatest possible credit on Monsieur Cazeaux, who had the entire 
and sole execution thereof, and who completed it in ten months. 

This gentleman, a scientific civil engineer, and one who spares him- 
self no personal labour or fatigue, when executing any particular work 
he has in hand—for he works with his heart and soul therein—con- 
structed also the fresh-water canal from Tell-el-Kébir to Ismaeliya., 
He informed me he had been one of the earliest, if not the eariiest 
person in the field—in the Isthmus of Suez—for he had been nine 
years in the employment of the “ Compagnie Universelle,” eight of 
which were bona@ fide spent in the Desert! The sides and banks of 
the canal had been planted with rows, here and there, of tamarisk 
bushes, some of which had already grown up into young and promising 
trees, which will afford a pleasant and refreshing shelter from the sun’s 
rays to the wayfarers. In the canal, from Zag-a-Zig all the way nearly 
to Ismaeliya, quantities of bulrushes had been planted on the low 
shelving sides thereof, right in the water; they were too flourishing, 
and, unless rooted up, will soon narrow the channel of the canal. 

In the plain to the eastward, at a short distance from the canal, 
stood a square stone-built house, looking for all the world like a caravan- 
serai, for travellers to put up at, and therein find shelter and safety. 
It belonged to a family of Arab cultivators, who found it more prudent 
and safer, as far as life and property were interested, to reside under 
one strong roof, and within four stout stone walls, than in detached 
hovels, separately, on account of the roving Bedouins of the Desert, 
who, in the fulfilment of the sure word of prophecy, ever will prefer 
robbery and spoliation to a settled mode of life and industrious 
habits. God’s decree against the sons of Ishmael has lasted for four 
thousand years nearly, and he (the Ishmaelite) is std// “a wild man, 
and his hand is s¢é// against everybody” (Genesis xvi. 11, 12). 

These poor fellahs had only arrived to settle down here the year 
previous, when they heard of the fresh water having been brought 
from the Nile. The crops around their habitation showed they had 
commenced in earnest, for the cotton-plants looked most thriving ; the 
stalks of Indian corn were still on the ground, but their ripened pods 
or grain had been removed. Other crops were progressing (as bankers 
say of their bills) “ towards maturity.”’ A fine light soil, feeundated 
by the waters of the Nile, and heated by their concomitant in the 
“land of Egypt,” an ever warm and bright sun, work wonders for 
the poor husbandman. 

At 10.45 a.m. we reached a spot on the left-hand side of the canal 
called the Serapéum, where the works of the “ maritime” canal were 
going on. This place is distant from Ismaeliya 19 kilometres, or 113 
miles. To enable boats to reach the village, which stands about 4 
hundred and fifty yards back from the canal, to the eastward (beyond 
which is the deep trench that is being excavated for the ship canal), 
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a short inlet from the fresh-water canal has been made, which gives 

sage to boats and deep-laden barges, close up to the embryo village. 
_ we all disembarked, and proceeded to view the works in progress, 
which had only been commenced on within the last seven or eight 
weeks. The tents and canvas dwellings, in which the chief engineers, 
foremen, and the medical officer, as well as other persons connected 
with the works, resided, were giving place to small stone houses in one 
spot, and to wooden houses in another spot, all of which were of 
course on a small and humble scale; still it savoured of progrés and 
civilisation, which even the dry sandy Desert was not proof against— 
and foreigners from a far country had come to dispute with this 
gigantic bugbear of former days the possession of his sovereign sway, 
and of his “ death-conferring”’ solitudes. The Suez Canal will prove 
itself to be one of Egypt’s greatest “ civilisers,” and humanity will 
be the gainer, in spite of, as well as in defiance of, a selfish and a 
narrow-minded opposition to its successful realisation! 

The village, or, more correctly speaking, the encampment, showed a 
very busy scene. The Egyptian flags were flying over the place as if 
it were a gala-day to the inhabitants—all was bustle and activity ; 
labourers excavating the sand from the bed of the great Suez Canal ; 
the masons at work building houses; carpenters, stone-cutters, and 
other workmen busily pursuing their business ; women washing their 
linen—the place resembled an ant-hill, so occupied did everybody in 
this human hive appear to be. 

We now descended into the trench or cutting; the banks on 
either side had been marked out for the line of the “Suez Maritime 
Canal,” and the excavations were being proceeded with, by dint of 
free manual labour, which, from the total absence of any sort of 
machinery, were more conspicuous at this place than at any other 
which we had visited. The cutting here is deep, and the excavation 
of the trench will be a very heavy affair; it has been decided on that 
it shall be deepened to about four or five feet, to the full width of the 
canal, for the entire distance through this plateau of sand. ‘This ac- 
complished, the short piece or neck of land which connects the two 
canals will be excavated into a trench, which will be then flooded to 
its full depth with water from the fresh-water canal, so as to admit of 
“dredging machines” being brought into the maritime canal, and 
which, under steam power, will soon accomplish the rest of the excava- 
tions. At the period of our visit, there were only one hundred labourers, 
it is true, actually at work in the maritime trench, but others were 
coming to join this party ; a good many of these men were Italians, 
Greeks, and Dalmatians, but the greater part were Arabs and Egyp- 
tians. These two last have grown so sensitive in their tastes and appe- 
tites, that they not only require, but are clamorous for “ Europeans’ ” 
food, like what their “ fairer-complexioned”’ fellow-workmen consume. 
These Arabs will now no longer eat their own primitive, unleavened 
bread, and beans, and lentils, and raw onions, but require leavened 
bread and butchers’ meat, so that a “ bakery” has been established, 
and a butcher’s “ shambles” installed for the purveyance to these stal- 
wart Egyptian “navvies” of mutton and goats’-flesh, ox-flesh being 
out of the question, with a murrain in the land. 

In our walk through the village we came upon a large wooden 
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* 
newly-erected booth, which we entered, and found to be fitted up as 
an Arab coffee-shop, for the use of the population indigene, wherein 
to amuse themselves after the labours of the day. There was also a 
small attempt at a bazaar, where provisions were to be purchased, as 
well as clothing, tobacco, and even the luxury of fresh oranges, with 
likewise a few vegetables; and all this, too, in an out-of-the-way part 
of the Desert, which had never been trodden, most probably, except 
by some few wandering Bedouins, for centuries ! 

The sand is here as heavy as at Le Seuil; but the excavations will 
not be either so deep or so extensive, since they will be only 10 metres, 
or 82 feet 6 inches, instead of 62 feet, as obtained at the former spot ; 
nevertheless, there will not be less than 10,000,000 of cubic metres of 
sand to be removed. 

At the Serapéum the excavations are to be made par tache (that 
18, by the job-work, or piece), and all the workmen, or “ navvies,”’ are 
tdcherons, and are paid for the work they have executed during the day. 
Some of the strongest men can work and labour from ten to twelve 
hours daily, while others can only work from seven to eight hours. 
The labourers earn (according to the work executed) from fio to as 
much as six francs a day. So hard did some of these Arabs work 
away at the excavation of the sand, in order to gain as much money 
as possible, and so intent were they on accomplishing this end, that 
they overtasked their bodily strength—so we were informed on the 
ground—and by that means so reduced and weakened their frames, 
that the medical officer attached to the encampment had been obliged 
to tell the entrepreneur, or contractor, that he would lose his men 
if he allowed them to labour so hard as they did, for they did so with 
a bon gré, carried, or rather pushed to excess. 

Monsieur de Lesseps informed us it was his first visit to this new 
village, which had arisen in this part of the Desert, although he had 
already visited the spot itself when he was accompanied by the con- 
sulting engineers to view the ground, and to survey the line which 
had to be traced and marked out for the “ maritime canal.” previous 
to its site, as a future encampment, being selected. 

Suttlers and petty dealers were encouraged to come and settle, and 
establish themselves in business at the Serapéum, as well with the view 
of keeping the place well supplied with eatables and drinkables, and 
other little necessaries, as of inducing a wholesome competition, so as 
to render the prices of the commodities offered for sale within the 
workpeople’s means. These Arab labourers had hearty appetites, aud 
consequently consumed large quantities of food. 

When we had passed “ Jebel Marriam” (which stood at some little 
distance from the canal, to the eastward) we could distinctly see the 
houses and tents at the encampment at Toussoum (situated to the 
south of Jebel Marriam), where excavations were proceeding on the 
direct line of the maritime canal. We had no time, however, to visit 
them, this being always done from Ismaeliva, and on horseback, round 
the southern shores of Lake Timsah, in which, from its retention of 
the name, it is conjectured crocodiles lived and swam about, some 
thousands of years ago; for Timsah,in Arabic, signifies a crocodile, a* 
all tourists who have proceeded up the Nile are aware of. In Africa, 
as well as in Asia, the Aaditat of this “ amphibie” would seem to be 
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within the 31st Meg. of north latitude, for in the Nile they are not met 
with below Miniéh, several miles distant above Cairo; and in India I 
could not hear of any of these river monsters being met with or seen 
in any of the rivers of the Punjaub, which all communicated with the 
lower Indus, in which they are plentiful. 

When the maritime canal shall have been excavated, and opened for 
the passage of small boats and “dredging” machines, south of the 
“ Pasha’s chalet,” Toussoum will be only 10 kilometres, or 6 miles 
from that building, by water-communication. By horseback from 
Ismaeliya, by way of Lake Timsah, it is about the same distance. 

Along the entire line of the fresh-water canal, between Néfiche (or, 
as the Arabs call it, Nay-feish) and Chalouf-el-Tarrabat, small huts 
(or “ chokies,” as they would be called in India) had been erected, as 
stations for watchmen for the protection of the canal and the telegraph 
posts and wires (for all’s fish that comes within the Bedouin’s predatory 
net), and likewise for the safety of travellers and wayfarers, They are 
to be continued up to Suez. They stood at the distance of nearly 24 
miles apart, according to the computation which I made when we were 
passing them, by means of the kilometre posts. 

Before we re-embarked on board of our boats, the chief medical 
officer of the Suez Canal Company fixed upon a site to the north-west 
of the village, at the Serapeum, for the immediate construction of a 
general hospital. 

Monsieur Cazeaux had selected a new line for the fresh-water Suez 
Canal, in lieu of following the one which existed in the days of the 
Pharaohs, which in some places skirted and ran parallel to the old one, 
the new line, however, being more to the eastward. The first portion of 
this new canal consisted of a deep sandy soil, through which it had 
been excavated; but as we approached Jebel Geneffe, a range of hills 
on our right hand, where the canal makes a deep and long curve, the 
soil became caleareous (impregnated with calcaire de chaux), and re- 
sembling the kunkur soil of India, which continued for a considerable 
distance. This canal would have been made in a more direct line, in 
its latter portion, had the engineer not been thwarted in bis original 
intention, and his plans neutralised, by the workmen coming upon 
beds of rock, which obliged him to make a detour, The line he took 
ogee however, a much more economical one, inasmuch as it saved 

im several deep “cuttings.” We passed a few Arab and Egyptian 
wayfarers this day, as well as one or two people with donkeys, the 
eastern embankment serving them as a highway; while on the western 
side, previous to our reaching the Serapeum, we passed a group, con- 
sisting of seven or eight Arab women, standing under the shade of some 
of the young tamarisk-trees, and apparently about to prepare their 
forenoon meal, for they had “improvised” a chodla, or earthen stove, 
and had set thereon a pot au feu. These women most probably came 
from some distant Bedouin encampment, which, however, was not 
visible. Between five and six P.M. we passed abreast of the station at 
Jebel Geneffe, and could see the wooden house of the entrepreneur, 
who had a small gang of Arab workpeople and quarrymen at work, 
In cutting out stones for the double locks at Ismaeliya. (The stones 
used for the single lock at Suez came from Cairo, by rail.) These 
quarries furnish very excellent stones for the purposes required. 
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Although this house seemed to be within easy distan&, it was said to 
take upwards of an hour’s good walking to reach it. A single line of 
rail had been laid down, and was in working order, to bring down on 
an easy “ incline” the blocks of stones to the barges in readiness to re- 
ceive them. 

We did not stop here, but continued our voyage. The wind having 
proved favourable, late in the afternoon, our crew unfurled their 
enormous sail, which helped us along at an increased speed, although 
still in tow of the steamer, but it failed us, however, shortly after sunset, 
and we had to yoke on our team of camels, which had kept up with our 
boat at a fast trot. Sometimes these animals occasioned great delay 
to our steady progress, and we experienced this annoyance more than 
once on the maritime canal, for these brutes would take it into their 
heads to lie down; perhaps the leading one, or it would be the last 
one, or maybe one of the centre ones, when the entire team had to 
stop, and the camel-drivers had to beat it well ere it would rise up. 
Sometimes the tow-rope would get entangled under their feet, which 
likewise added to our delay. 

Between Jebel Genefie and Chalouf there was a kind of dam, or 
“ weir,” across the canal, consisting of timbers, or long heavy bars of 
wood, removable at pleasure, and placed there to restrain the current 
of water from flowing out too quickly, for the incline in the bed of 
the fresh-water canal all the way from this spot to Suez was great. 
A messenger had been sent on ahead to give notice of our approach, 
but we reached the spot before the last timber (there were six, I 
believe, in all) was removed. A stone buttress had been built on 
each side of the canal, projecting some four or five feet into the stream, 
80 as to narrow the passage of the pertuis, and act as “ rests’’ for the 
joists or beams when laid across them. The current here ran very 
strong in consequence of the “incline,” and the noise of the water 
rushing over the last remaining bar, which the Arab workmen were 
endeavouring to haul up out of the way, so alarmed the crew of our 
boat, that they set up a shout to let go the “tow-rope ;” but, the 
steamer’s crew thinking all was clear for the safe passage through the 
pertuis, paid no heed to the order, and kept towing our boat along 
until our men vociferated on the top of their voices to let go the rope, 
as the passage was not clear, when our Dahabieh was cast off, and 
the steamer proceeded alone. The camel-drivers had previously un- 
fastened their team. 

lt was a most fortunate thing that no accident occurred at this 
spot ; for the little steamer, whilst making for the sluice right man- 
fully, thinking all was clear, was brought up all of a sudden, broadside 
on, and all but rolled over on her side, whilst we from our boat fully 
expected to see her heel right over from the force of the shock which 
the boat had sustained. Most fortunately for those on board, the 
force of the current sent her bodily over the beam, over which the 
current rushed with a roaring and deafening sound. 

1 had been sitting in the cabin to avoid the chill of the evening air, 
when the uproar caused me to go on deck, where | arrived just in 
time to witness this strange adventure, and which I was at the 
moment but too much afraid would prove a fatal one, for some at least, 
if not for all of those on board. Had the steamer been built of 
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wooden planks, her side would have felt the shock sufficient to have 
caused a serious leak, but her steel plates enabled her to withstand 
the heavy blow. Ina few moments more, the last beam having been 
removed, our Dahabich passed through with perfect safety, but for- 
cibly reminding us of what is called “shooting a mill-race.” 

It was 8.30 P.M. ere we reached Chalouf-el-Tarrabat, and our party 
here landed by torch and flambeaux lights; several Arabs bearing the 
same escorted us to the house of reception wherein we were to dine. 
The whole camp was alive with torches and flambeaux, which were 
burning in iron sockets affixed to poles. Altogether, it was a most 
enlivening scene. 

An excellent dinner had been got ready for our numerous party, the 
materials for which were sent out from Suez. The most curious feature 
of the evening was the circumstance of the greater portion of the ser- 
yants who waited on us at dinner being Bengalee Mahommedans from 
Calcutta, and I found myself making known my wants in the Hindoo- 
stanee language, as in days of old. This had been a long day’s journey 
of thirteen hours on the canal, the ground gone over being seventy- 
seven kilometres, or a furlong over forty-eight miles. Good and com- 
fortable beds—several being in double-bedded rooms—had been “ im- 
provised’”’ on the emergency by indenting on Suez, so that everybody 
was “put up” for the night, which, by-the-by, happened to be ex- 
tremely cold. As the walls had not quite dried in some of these 
newly-built houses, I considered it only a safe precaution to sleep on 
board our Budgerow, which, with the Indian servants on shore, served 
to recal many an hour spent while travelling on the Ganges. Osmar 
Pasha and his staff preferred sleeping within four stone walls to 
spending the night under canvas, but their camp was pitched, never- 
theless; and while crossing the open space whereon it stood, with 
native sentries mounted, with the “ tattoos” neighing, the donkeys 
braying, and the pariah dogs howling and barking, one might well 
fancy he was back again in the land of his former exile in old Hin- 
doostan ! 

Dec. 15.—Early this morning, after having partaken of coffee, &., 
we proceeded to visit the works and excavations which have been 
commenced upon near this encampment. A portion of the maritime 
canal had been dug to the length of about a ‘ilometre in its full and 
entire width, and to the depth of about six feet. The soil was calca- 
reous and very stony, and in one or two places even rocky, which re- 
quired blasting. As soon as further progress shall have been made 
in the excavations at this place, it is intended to cut a trench from the 
fresh-water canal, and flood it to the depth of four or five feet, so as 
to soften the bed, and give occupation for the dredging-machines, 
which will soon make short work of it. At present, however, the ex- 
cavatious were not being pushed on so pertinaciously as at each of 
the other places which we had visited. From the summit of a mound, 
or slightly elevated ridge between the canal and the encampment, the 
town of Suez could be very plainly seen, as well as the masts of the 
several large steamers lying in the “ offing.” Re-embarking at eight 
O'clock, we reached Suez a little after ten a.m., where we quitted our 
boats at the extreme end of the canal, and were only prevented from 
gong right through into the Red Sea by the lock not having been 
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finished. Owing to the high ground through which the canal runs 
all the way from Tell-el-Kébir, a gradual incline was necessary to 
bring-the water down to the level of Suez, but without a lock to arrest 
the -flow of the current, the canal would soon empty itself into the 
Red Sea. Here we had arrived from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to those of the Red Sea by water-communication the entire distance, 
having changed boats once only in our transit through the Isthmus, 
We had 2S the voyage very comfortably and most agreeably. In 
the course of from three to four more months, the through voyage will 
be performed without changing boats. So I was assured both by 
Monsieur Sciama, who is constructing the two locks at Ismaeliya, 
and by Monsieur Cazeaux, who is constructing the one lock at Suez, 
and whose duties are confined to the fresh-water canal from Tell-el- 
Kébir to Suez. Monsieur C. has nothing whatever to do with the 
maritime canal. 

On our separating at the foot of the hillock, or large mound, on 
the summit of which the present viceroy has a “ chalet,” and which 
he placed at the service of Osmar Pasha during his stay at Suez, the 
latter addressed Monsieur de Lesseps a very neat speech in the French 
language, thanking him for all his attentions and kind civilities, and 
expressing himself delighted and greatly pleased with all he had seen 
and witnessed along the line of both canals, and concluded by begging 
he would do him the honour to become his guest for that day as well 
as for the whole of the next, and looking round upon the gentlemen 
who were Monsieur de Lesseps’s guests, begged that they would honour 
him likewise, which kind invitation having been duly and cordially ac- 
cepted by all parties, we adjourned to the hotel to secure rooms and 
arrange our foileties for the noonday hour of breakfast. At the 
landing-place where we had quitted the boats, all the staff employed at 
Suez on the fresh-water canal lock were present to receive Monsieur le 
“ President,’ to each of whom he gave a cordial shake of the hand; 
and I observed that Monsieur de Lesseps took a particular pleasure in 
presenting Monsieur Cazeaux to his Excellency, as having been the chief 
engineer who had made this canal, and who, after nine years’ arduous 
service in their employ, was highly deserving of the confidence and 
regard of the “ Compagnie Universelle.” After a few very gratifying 
words, addressed by Osniar Pasha to this gentleman, the General 
hoped he might have the pleasure to include him amongst the number 
of his guests during his stay at Suez, which invitation Monsieur 
Cazeaux of course accepted. 

It had been previously all planned and arranged that after breakfast 
we should be each free tor the remainder of the day, that we should 
reassemble at seven P.M. to dinner, aud that the day following should 
be a regular “field-day”—the whole of which was to be devoted and 
set apart to “lion’’-ising Suez by land and by sea. 

At the dinner-table this evening, General Osmar Pasha proposed, 
after a short speech, the health of the Sultan, his master, which was 
duly honoured in win de Champagne. On our voyage from Zag-a-Zig 
to Port Said it had been always close upon midnight before we broke 
up, but on our return voyage we managed to retire to our respective 
quarters an hour earlier, and this evening formed no exception to the 


rule. 





